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Editor's  Pages 


After  a  one-year  hiatus  because  of  the  double  2004  Walden  sesquicentennial 
issue,  we  return  this  year  to  our  regular  publication  schedule.  This  year's  issue 
provides  a  variety  of  perspectives  on  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  but  with  an 
emphasis  on  influence. 

Thoreau  and  Emerson  continue  to  be  two  of  the  most  widely  influential 
writers  in  American  culture.  The  essays  in  this  issue  find  their  traces  in  writers 
ranging  in  time  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  writing  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  to 
the  present-day  novel  of  Charles  Frazier,  and  ranging  in  theme  and  style  from 
the  brutal  naturalism  of  Jack  London  to  the  more  romantic  historical  novels  of 
Esther  Forbes. 

Before  turning  to  influence  studies,  however,  we  first  visit  Thoreau' s 
own  time.  Shawn  Stewart  revisits  the  romance  between  the  Thoreau  brothers 
and  Ellen  Sewall  and  finds  it  to  be  more  complicated  than  we  had  previously 
thought.  While  the  conventional  wisdom  among  Thoreau  scholars  has  long  been 
that  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  both  John  and  Henry  Thoreau 's  suits  for  Ellen's 
hand  was  her  father's  disapproval  of  their  religious  radicalism,  a  closer  look  at 
the  Reverend  Sewall  suggests  that  there  were  also  issues  of  health  and  finances 
that  might  have  affected  the  decision. 

Next,  Phillip  Howerton  looks  at  the  popular  culture  of  Thoreau's  day  to 
suggest  that  the  readers  of  Thoreau's  own  day  probably  understood  a  text  such 
as  "Ktaadn"  less  accurately  than  we  do  today.  He  focuses  on  the  illustrations, 
stories,  poems,  and  other  travel  essays  that  accompanied  the  publication  of 
Thoreau's  first  Maine  Woods  essay  in  The  Union  Magazine  of  1848  to  suggest 
that  publications  in  the  magazine  exhibit  a  very  genteel  popular  attitude  toward 
excursions  into  wilderness  which  might  have  led  Thoreau's  contemporary 
readers  to  miss  the  gist  of  Thoreau's  account. 

The  next  three  essays  explore  Thoreau's  influence  on  three  very 
different  later  writers.  Gayle  Smith  places  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  writing, 
especially  her  volume  of  essays  and  stories,  Country  By-Ways,  with  Thoreau's 
in  the  tradition  of  travel  writing  that  emphasizes  both  inward  exploration 
through  outward  travel  and  the  traveler's  subjective  reaction  to  the  travel 
experience.  Louise  Wright  finds  a  specific  quote  from  Thoreau's  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  in  Jack  London's  short  story  "The  Night-Born," 
which  leads  her  to  explore  how  much  London  knew  about  Thoreau.  She  finds 
no  evidence  that  London  read  anything  by  Thoreau  directly  (he  found  the  quote 
from  A  Week  in  a  newspaper  article).    However,  she  argues  that  it  is  likely  that 


London  at  least  knew  of  and  might  have  been  influenced  by  Thoreau  second- 
hand through  London's  interest  in  British  socialists,  who  were  influenced  by 
Thoreau,  and  by  his  admiration  for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  unflattering 
portrait  of  Thoreau  raises  the  question  of  Thoreau's  sexuality.  Esther  Forbes, 
most  famous  for  her  historical  novel  for  young  adults,  Johnny  Tremain,  refers  to 
Thoreau  more  directly.  Kent  Ljungquist  examines  how  Forbes  uses  both  the 
character  of  Thoreau  himself  and  his  descriptions  of  Cape  Cod  to  further  the 
theme  of  her  historical  romantic  novel  O  Genteel  Lady!  Thoreau  and  the  Cape 
strike  a  note  of  independence  which  the  heroine  of  the  novel  tragically  rejects. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  influence  on  American  literature  is  well- 
known  and  pervasive,  but  the  next  two  essays  explore  his  influence  on  two 
writers  in  whom  we  might  not  at  first  expect  to  see  it.  Kathleen  Nigro  finds 
Emerson's  influence,  especially  that  of  his  essay  "Inspiration,"  in  Kate  Chopin's 
novel  The  Awakening',  and  Fredrica  Glucksman  examines  the  influence  of 
Emerson's  thought  on  Charles  Frazier's  recent  novel,  Cold  Mountain.  Although 
these  novels  present  a  rather  dark  view  of  humanity,  Emerson's  philosophy 
offers  more  hopeful  options  to  the  characters  in  both. 

We  conclude  with  a  sentimental  journey  into  the  not-too-distant  past 
with  Ed  Schofield's  account  of  famous  environmentalist  David  Brower's  visit  to 
Walden  Pond  to  deliver  an  Earth  Day  speech  in  1983.  We  include  the  text  of 
Brower's  speech. 

This  issue  is  something  of  a  sentimental  journey  for  this  editor  as  well. 
Having  my  own  other  lives  to  live,  I  will  be  passing  the  editorship  of  The 
Concord  Saunterer  to  the  capable  hands  of  Laura  Dassow  Walls  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  beginning  with  the  2007  issue.  As  I  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  say  thanks  to  my  predecessor  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag,  who  set  the  bar 
admirably  high;  to  the  board  of  advisors,  who  gave  and  continue  to  give 
generously  of  their  time  to  evaluate  submissions;  and  to  the  board  and  members 
of  The  Thoreau  Society,  who  are  committed  to  the  ongoing  exploration  of 
Thoreau's  impact  on  both  American  and  world  culture.  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  work  with  such  wise  and  dedicated  colleagues  and  friends. 
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Ellen  Sewall  about  1840 


A  daguerreotype  first  printed  in  Walter  Harding's  The  Days  of 
Henry  Thoreau  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1965).  The  image  is 
reprinted  here  from  the  1982  Dover  edition  of  Days  with  the 
permission  of  Ellen  Sewall's  great-granddaughter,  Frances  Tower 
Maroni  (Mrs.  Yves  Maroni). 
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This  essay  examines  the  Ellen  D.  (Sewall)  Osgood  papers  held  among 
the  manuscripts  at  the  Huntington  Library  in  San  Marino,  Calif.,  and 
particularly  how  those  documents  shed  light  on  one  specific  episode  in  Ellen 's 
life,  that  being  the  Sewall-Thoreau  romance,  my  primary  area  of  interest.  Most 
of  the  monographs  in  this  collection  are  original  documents-handwritten  diaries 
and  letters,  scrapbook  pages  and  ephemera.  They  span  many  years,  from  the  late 
1700s  to  the  late  1800s.  I  have  focused  primarily  on  those  documents  from  the 
period  of  the  "Transcendental  triangle"  that  involved  Ellen  and  the  Thoreau 
brothers,  from  Ellen  s  arrival  in  the  summer  of  1839  to  John's  untimely  death  in 
January  of  1 842 .  However,  1  have  read  almost  all  the  letters  in  this  collection, 
as  well  as  other  documents  outside  the  collection,  and  taken  them  into 
consideration  for  this  research. 

Ellen  was  a  prolific  pen  pal.  Thus,  letters  make  up  the  bulk  of  this 
collection.  There  are  more  than  130  letters  in  the  Davenport  collection  at  the 
Huntington,  most  of  them  sent  to  or  from  Ellen  Devereux  Sewell  (EDS). 
Ellen 's  frequent  correspondents  included  her  would-be  suitors  John  and  Henry; 
Ellen's  father  Edmund  Quincy  Sewall  (EQS);  her  mother  Caroline  Ward  Sewall 
(CWS);  her  Aunt  Prudence  Ward  (PW);  her  little  brothers  Eddie  and  Georgie;  and 
finally  the  man  who  successfully  pressed  his  suit  for  Ellen 's  hand  in  marriage, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Osgood. 

For  more  information  on  this  collection,  contact  Sue  Hodson,  Curator 
of  Literary  Manuscripts,  at  the  Huntington  Library. 
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Henry  David  Thoreau  fell  in  love  only  once,  in  1839.  This  was  long 
before  he  wrote  any  of  his  famous  books  or  essays—  Walden,  "Civil 
Disobedience,"  or  "A  Plea  for  Captain  John  Brown";  he  was  just  22  years  old,  a 
recent  Harvard  graduate,  and  had  barely  begun  keeping  a  journal  himself.  In  fact 
at  this  time  even  the  girl  he  fell  in  love  with,  Ellen  Devereux  Sewell,  a  17-year- 
old  minister's  daughter,  was  probably  more  of  an  experienced  writer  than  he  was. 
Ellen  had  written  hundreds  of  letters  to  friends  and  family,  and  she  was  an 
practiced  diarist. 

Letters  were  the  telephones  of  their  day.  In  their  letters  and  diaries,  now 
contained  at  the  Huntington  Library,  these  people  reveal  an  intimate  portrait  of 
the  young  woman  from  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  who  almost  became  Mrs. 
Henry  David  Thoreau. 

She  spent  fifteen  days  with  the  Thoreau  family,  but  apparently  that  was 
enough.  Henry  Thoreau  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her.  "There  is  no 
remedy  for  love  but  to  love  more,"  Henry  pined  in  his  journal,  and  they  might 
have  lived  happily  ever  after,  except  for  one  little  bump  in  the  road:  Henry  had 
an  older  brother  named  John,  and  John  fell  in  love  with  her  too  (PJ  1 :  81). 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  either  brother  had  laid  eyes  on  Ellen 
Sewall.  In  fact,  they  had  seen  her  many  times  before,  especially  since  her  aunt 
and  her  grandmother  had  come  to  Concord  almost  ten  years  earlier  and  become 
permanent  boarders  in  the  Thoreau  household.  In  her  diary,  on  one  of  those  early 
visits,  she  recorded  that 

I  went  to  Concord  the  26th  of  June  and  returned  yesterday  on 
the  4th  of  July;  I  think  that  Concord  is  a  very  pleasant  [place]; 
I  got  acquainted  with  a  little  girl  named  Sarah  Shattuck,  who 
was  13  years  old,  and  her  cousin  Elizabeth  Shattuck.  Edmund 
and  I  used  to  play  with  Sarah  Shattuck  every  day,  and  one  day 
we  played  in  her  father's  little  carriage  all  day  long.  Elizabeth 
Shattuck  and  Sophia  Thoreau  came  to  see  me  one  afternoon, 
and  then  I  went  to  see  Sophia  Thoreau  the  next .  .  . 

At  Concord,  yesterday,  was  independence  day  and  father  and 
Edmund  and  I  went  out  in  the  morning  and  saw  two  companies 
of  soldiers  marching  about.  In  the  afternoon,  we  went  out  on 
the  common,  and  coming  home  we  stopped  at  an  Apothecaries 
and  drank  some  mead.  That  night,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons, 
Mr.  Chickering,  father  and  mother,  and  I,  all  went  on  the 
common  to  hear  a  band  of  music,  and  while  we  were  listening 
to  the  music  we  saw  some  rockets  go  up  in  the  sky.  The  last 
one  that  we  saw  was  a  very  beautiful  one.  (5  July  1832) 

Flash  forward  seven  years  and  the  minister's  daughter  had  become,  by 
all  accounts,  a  very  striking  young  woman.  Even  one  of  the  earliest  known 
photographs  taken  of  her,  a  primitive  daguerreotype,  could  not  diminish  her  rare 
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beauty.  Ellen  had  a  sturdy  Roman  nose,  an  angular  mouth,  and  a  thoughtful 
cleft  chin,  but  probably  the  most  striking  thing  about  her  were  her  eyes—they 
appear  to  have  been  either  baby  blue  or  light  gray  and  sparkling  with 
intelligence. 

During  her  visit  that  summer,  Ellen  sent  an  excited  letter  back  to  her 
father  describing  all  she  had  seen  and  done  in  Concord.  "Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you 
half  I  have  enjoyed  here,  till  I  get  home,"  she  wrote.  "I  have  had  so  many 
delightful  walks  with  Aunt  .  .  .  and  the  Mssrs.  Thoreau  that  a  full  account  of 
them  all  would  fill  half  a  dozen  letters"  (EDS  to  EQS,  31  July  1839). 

One  of  the  most  influential  people  in  Ellen's  young  life  was  her  father, 
Edmund  Quincy  Sewall,  pastor  of  First  Parish  Church  in  Scituate.  She  and  her 
father  seem  to  have  had  an  amiable  relationship.  Evidence  of  this  can  be  see  in 
one  letter  where  she  teases  him  about  visiting  "a  very  fair  woman"  and  his 
likelihood  of  having  "enjoyed  her  society"  (EDS  to  EQS,  31  July  1839).  Any 
Victorian  father  who  could  take  that  sort  of  ribbing  and  let  his  little  daughter 
drink  mead,  as  he  once  did,  must  have  had  a  sense  of  humor. 

But  "Quincy,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  family  and  friends,  was 
adamantly  opposed  to  having  any  Thoreau  as  a  son-in-law.  Even  after  both 
brothers  had  proposed  to  Ellen  Sewall  years  later,  he  refused  to  give  his  consent. 
According  to  Walter  Harding,  "He  was  an  old-line  conservative  Unitarian  and 
disapproved  strongly  of  Emerson  and  his  associates.  Both  Thoreau  boys  were 
too  Transcendentalist  to  please  him  as  potential  sons-in-law"  (Days  100). 

Religious  convictions  aside,  there  were  also  a  few  more  real-world 
matters  affecting  his  decision  not  to  allow  the  Sewall-Thoreau  union. 

In  the  same  letter,  Ellen  admonished  her  father  to  "take  care  of  | his] 
health,"  and  that  was  more  than  just  a  passing  pleasantry.  Edmund  Quincy 
Sewall  had  some  serious  physical  flaws.  Quincy  suffered  from  "great  colds" 
almost  yearly,  recurring  asthma,  and  even,  often  in  the  middle  of  his  sermons, 
epileptic  fits. 

That  same  summer,  Quincy  was  seriously  considering  quitting  the 
church  over  the  matter,  though  his  brother  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  His 
brother  argued  that 

I  cannot  but  think  myself,  in  view  of  what  you  say  in  your 
letter,  that  it  was  an  unadvised  step.  But  you  ask,  how  could 
you  otherwise  "appease  the  anxiety  and  satisfy  the  claims  of 
(your)  people,  when  all  the  time  exposed  to  epileptic  fits  in 
the  pulpit?"  But  will  asking  a  dismission  please  them  any 
better?  You  acknowledge  that  they  "seem  much  grieved,  and 
reluctant  to  let  (you)  go."  Would  they  not  then  have  been 
better  satisfied  to  have  let  you  remain  at  ease  among  them, 
though  exposed  to  epilepsy  continually,  if  they  could  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  Dr.  H.'s  opinion,  and  should  see  it 
confirmed  by  the  mitigation  of  each  succeeding  attack? 
(Samuel  Sewall  to  EQS,  August  23,  1839) 
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Years  later,  his  cousin  made  the  same  argument,  that  he  should  not  quit 
the  ministry,  the  "cure  of  souls,"  over  the  mere  matter  of  epilepsy.  His  cousin 
said, 

I  received  some  particulars  respecting  your  malady-- 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  report  that  you  have  determined  to 
relinquish  your  profession,  or  at  any  rate  resign  your  present 
parochial  charge.  I  grieve  that  you  think  it  must  be  so, 
because  I  know  how  much  you  have  loved  the  duties  of  a 
minister,  and  how  admirably  you  are  qualified  to  discharge 
them.  (Samuel  May  to  EQS,  June  10,  1846) 

Because  of  these  lingering  ailments,  money  was  a  constant  worry  for 
the  Sewalls.  Very  young,  Ellen  had  already  learned  how  to  exploit  the 
relationship  between  her  grandmother,  Prudence  Bird  Ward,  who  apparently  had 
some  money,  and  her  own  mother,  who  unfortunately  had  very  little.  At  age  14, 
she  sends  grandmother  this  note  from  school: 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  I  have  been  here 
a  year  and  seven  weeks,  but  it  is.  Mr.  Kent  says  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  raise  the  board  to  three  dollars  next  quarter  and  I  do 
not  think  father  can  afford  to  keep  me  here  much  longer.  I 
shall  be  contented  to  go  home  whenever  they  say  so.  I  am 
sure  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coming  to  a  good  school 
so  long  that  I  think  I  ought  to  be  perfectly  contented  to  go 
home  and  assist  my  dear  mother  in  her  many  cares  and  labours. 
(EDS  to  Prudence  Bird  Ward,  1 837) 

The  message  is  painfully  clear:  please  send  money. 

Ellen's  grandmother  was  a  widow.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Aunt 
Prudence,  grandmother's  name  was  also  Prudence,  though  her  late  husband  had 
called  her  by  the  pet  name  "Dency."  Dency's  husband  had  been  a  colonel  in  the 
American  Revolution  and  later  a  businessman  with  close  ties  to  the  early  U.S. 
Congress  in  Philadelphia.  Rubbing  shoulders  with  statesmen  and  celebrities,  he 
had  both  connections  and  money. 

During  one  session  of  Congress,  he  wrote  to  Dency  that  "Politiks  is 
the  'order  of  the  day,'  &  the  night  also.  ...  I  pass  most  of  my  evenings  with 
the  Vice  President.  Part  of  my  time  I  spend  in  Congress,  some  in  reading,  & 
some  in  writing  .  .  .  but  it  is  nothing  like  or  so  good  as  home"  (Joseph  P.  Waid 
to  Prudence  Bird  Ward,  5  February  1795).  Home  for  them  at  the  time  was 
Boston,  long  before  the  Ward  women's  move  to  Concord. 
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Another  time,  loaning  money  to  a  friend,  Col.  Ward  laments, 

I  found  Mr.  F.  as  expected,  in  great  straights  [sic]  for 
the  necessary,  so  great,  that  I  loaned  him  one  hundred  dollars 
more—he  expects  either  to  be  appointed  a  printer  to  Congress, 
or  to  accept  an  offer  he  has  of  going  into  business  in 
partnership  with  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin.  I  see  no  bright 
prospect  for  him  at  present,  but  think  he  will  labor  along  as  he 
has  done  by  the  help  of  friends.  I  felt  too  much  for  him  to 
hold  my  purse  strings.  (Joseph  P.  Ward  to  Prudence  Bird  Ward, 
7  February  1791) 

After  she  was  widowed,  Dency  would  likely  have  inherited  her  late  husband's 
military  pension  and  any  other  property  he  owned.1 

This  may  have  caused  some  tension  between  Caroline  and  the  other 
Ward  siblings  over  money  matters,  especially  since  Caroline's  family  was 
forever  paying  doctor's  bills  for  Quincy's  ailments.  In  one  example,  Caroline 
mentions  that  they  traded  down  to  a  smaller  horse  and  chaise  to  save  money.  It 
sounds  very  much  like  buying  a  used  car  today. 

We  have  a  new  horse  &  chaise.  That  is  the  chaise  is 
second  hand— but  good— ours  was  too  old.  Unsafe.  Our 
"Rolla"  is  a  dear.  Husband  says  he  has  about  declared  he  had 
no  love  for  a  horse,  but  he  cannot  say  so  now.  We  had  him  of 
Mr.  Allen,  notorious  for  his  honesty,  so  we  cannot  be  cheated. 
I  know  he  is  thought  a  good  horse  by  peoples  congratulating 
us  that  we  have  him.  He  goes  fast  &  is  gentle,  he  has  not 
such  an  appetite  as  Brownie,  not  having  so  big  a  body  to  fill. 
(CWS  to  PW,  4  November  1836) 

Adding  to  the  financial  burden  of  his  "malady,"  Quincy  had  been  out  of 
work  before.  Early  in  their  marriage,  Caroline  received  this  letter  from  her 
sister,  inviting  the  young  couple  to  move  in  with  them  for  a  time: 

It  is  very  discouraging  to  be  without  employment  but 
I  hope  Mr.  Sewall  will  not  be  quite  cast  down  about  it.  We 
don't  know  but  if  he  was  engaged  all  the  time,  but  that  it 
would  be  too  much  for  his  health.  I  am  miserable  at  offering 
consolation,  besides  which  I  know  that  you  are  fully  [aware]  of 
all  the  favours  you  are  blessed  with,  &  inclined  to  think  as 
lightly  as  may  be  of  those  ills  you  meet  with.  (PW  to  CWS, 
undated,  probably  1820s) 

And  there  were  plenty  of  ills  around  the  Sewall  household  to  be  met  with. 
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Dency,  keeper  of  the  family  purse  strings,  died  mid- 1840s,  but  just 
before  she  died  she  received  this  letter  from  her  son-in-law,  Quincy.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Caroline,  who  was  with  her  at  the  time. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  best  blessings  to  have  had  your 
excellent  mother  for  my  mother  so  long,  and  to  have  had  her 
so  often  in  our  home.  I  feel  I  owe  her  a  debt  of  love  and 
gratitude  more  than  words  can  express.  Tell  her  I  do  thank  her 
for  all  her  goodness  and  all  the  patience  and  kindness  she  has 
manifested  to  us  throughout  our  relation  these  many  years. 
(EQS  to  CWS,  6  February  1844) 

This  "debt"  he  mentions  is  certainly  more  than  an  emotional  one. 

Amid  these  Sewall  family  health  and  financial  problems,  in  fall  1839, 
after  Ellen's  visit  to  Concord  and  after  the  Thoreau  brothers'  famous  short 
vacation  later  immortalized  in  Henry's  book  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  John  Thoreau  jumped  on  the  next  stage  to  Scituate.  This 
was  his  somewhat  infamous—as  far  as  Ellen's  Aunt  Prudence  was  concerned- 
visit-without-a-chaperone,  a  solo  trek  to  see  the  woman  he  had  recently  taken  a 
fancy  to.  When  John  knocked  on  Ellen's  door  that  fall,  her  parents  were  not  at 
home.  They  were  away  on  a  two-week  vacation  to  Niagara  Falls,  billed  as  a 
second  honeymoon,  but  really  a  trip  to  improve  Quincy's  health.  Ellen  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  the  household,  entrusted  with  the  job  of  babysitting  her  two 
younger  brothers,  Georgie  and  Eddie,  and  supervising  Sarah  Otis,  an  occasional, 
live-in  maid.  But  now  she  had  an  unexpected  male  caller  to  entertain,  as  well. 

Ellen  wrote  to  her  parents  that 

[w]e  were  much  rejoiced  to  receive  yesterday  a  letter 
saying  that  your  journey  had  so  far  been  prosperous  and 
pleasant  and  that  your  health  was  in  so  great  a  measure 
restored.  This  is  indeed  delightful  news  to  us  all.  We  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  you  and  have  longed  to  hear  how 
you  are  enjoying  yourselves  and  whether  your  journey  was 
proving  beneficial  to  our  dear  Father's  health.  We  have 
ourselves  been  preserved  by  our  Heavenly  Father  from  every 
evil,  and  continue  happy  and  in  good  health,  as  when  you  left 
us  ...  . 

I  find  Miss  Sarah'  Otis  a  very  pleasant  companion  and 
an  efficient  help;  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  suitable 
person  left  with  us  I  think  at  this  time.  We  have  nice  times 
reading  aloud  evenings.  (EDS  to  CWS  and  EQS,  26 
September  1839) 


But  she  told  her  aunt  a  very  different  story: 
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You  do  not  know  how  much  pleasure  Mr.  John's  visit  here 
brought  us.  As  to  my  "household"  affairs  I  get  along  very 
well  and  found  time  as  perhaps  he  told  you  to  walk  on 
Coleman's  hill  with  him  Tuesday  afternoon.  Frances 
Chamberlain  was  with  us  the  night  he  arrived.  He  mistook 
the  name.  Sarah  Otis  came  the  day  he  went  from  here  and  has 
been  here  ever  since,  and  will  continue  to  make  this  her  home 
till  mother  and  father  return.  She  would  have  come  the  day 
John  was  here  if  I  had  needed  any  assistance  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  so  much  pleasanter  not  to  have  a  stranger  with  us 
when  he  was  here  that  I  did  not  ask  her  to  stop  when  she 
called.  He  gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  jaunt  into 
the  White  Mountains.  What  a  delightful  time  they  must  have 
had.  Should  not  you  have  liked  to  have  gone?  Georgie 
thought  "Henry"  (as  he  persisted  in  calling  him)  a  most 
entertaining  gentleman  for  he  had  innumerable  stories  of  wild 
animals  to  tell  him  which  amused  him  very  much.  (EDS  to 
PW,  29  September  1839) 

This  reference  to  "household  affairs"  (cleaning,  baking,  laundry,  etc.)  could  be  a 
double  entendre;  Prudence  may  have  made  some  sly  implication  in  her  own  letter 
to  Ellen  that  there  were  "affairs"  of  the  sort  going  on  in  the  house  other  than  the 
"household"  type. 

Eddie  (Edmund  Quincy  Sewall,  Jr.),  Ellen's  little  brother,  was  a 
persistent  letter  writer  as  well.  This  week  he  appended  a  note  to  his  sister's  letter 
that  she  either  did  not  read  or  did  not  wholly  appreciate  at  the  time.  He  added  in 
postscript: 

Sister  had  the  honor  of  supping  with  Bishop 
Griswold  lately,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  George  and  I  whom 
she  left  meanwhile  supperless.  She  had  been  to  the  Episcopal 
church  with  her  friend  Mary  Bowers  and  intended  to  come 
home  to  supper  but  finding  the  bishop  and  minister  were  to 
take  tea  then  she  staid  to  supper  to  see  them.  George  and  I 
were  alone  and  didn't  know  what  had  become  of  her.  (Letter  to 
Aunt  Prudence  Ward.  September  29,  1839) 

Ellen  was  not  the  most  attentive  babysitter,  and  it's  obvious  what  was  dividing 
her  attention  that  week. 

In  the  letter  to  her  parents,  she  fails  to  mention  that  live-in  help  Sarah 
Otis  was  not  present  during  John's  visit  (in  fact,  she  does  not  mention  the  name 
John  Thoreau  even  once);  therefore  the  two  young  (potential)  lovers  were 
completely  unchaperoned  for  some  time.  If,  as  is  suggested  in  these  letters, 
Quincy  was  not  aware  of  John's  visit  at  the  time  it  was  happening,  or  worse,  he 
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found  out  about  it  later  from  some  of  his  neighbors—his  church  parishioners—it 
could  have  caused  some  tension  between  himself  and  his  only  daughter. 

Despite  healing  trips  to  Niagara  Falls,  Quincy's  condition  never  really 
improved.  In  1838  he  had  been  forced  to  "repair  for  surgical  aid"  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston,  where  he  checked  himself  in  to  the 
neurology  department  at  what  was  then  a  grimy,  rat-infested  hole.  Quincy  called 
it  an  "asylum  of  the  afflicted,"  and  those  bedded  there  "inmates"  and  "prisoners 
of  hope,"  though  he  probably  meant  those  in  a  good  way.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  wrote  a  sermon  about  his  experience  at  the  hospital.  In  the  sermon,  he 
tries  to  argue  that,  while  the  hospital  can  be  a  frightening  place,  it  is  "eminently 
a  Christian  institution,"  but  he  offers  so  many  negative  examples  in  the  text, 
from  the  "timid  child,  snatched  by  the  hand  of  love  from  sudden  death,"  to  the 
"hopeful  lad,  whose  bright  morn  had  been  clouded  by  sickness,"  to  the  "poor 
woman,  whose  family  were  left,  that  here  she  might  be  made  whole,"  that  its 
effects  are  at  best  disconcerting  ("Sermon  Preached  at  Scituate"  11). 

Accompanying  him  on  this  dark  journey  of  hope  was  his  wife, 
Caroline,  long  suffering  helpful  nursemaid  to  her  ever-ailing  spouse.  From 
Quincy's  bedside,  she  sent  a  warm,  reassuring  letter  back  to  her  three  children. 
"You  must  have  become  impatient  to  hear  from  us  again,"  she  wrote,  an 
obvious  understatement: 

I  have  been  waiting  to  know  certainly  what  was  to  be  done  for 
your  father.  The  Drs  have  been  in  every  day,  &  have  twice 
cupped  him  on  his  head— that  is,  taken  blood  from  him.  He  is 
about  as  well  as  usual.  We  go  out  to  walk  every  day.  Dr. 
Hayward  has  been  in  this  morning  &  decided  to  have  a  general 
consultation  of  all  the  physicians  &  surgeons  of  the  hospital 
on  Friday,  &  if  they  conclude  [to?]  operate,  it  will  take  place 
on  Saturday.  He  is  disposed  to  think  they  will  conclude  on  the 
operation.  (CWS  to  EDS,  21  March  1838) 

Brain  surgery  was  not  a  pretty  sight,  especially  in  the  days  before  effective 
anesthesia.  Ether  would  not  be  introduced  until  the  mid- 1840s.  Prior  to  that, 
rapidity  was  the  most  useful  surgical  skill,  and  tools  like  the  Hey's  Saw,  an 
antique  neurosurgical  instrument,  were  used  to  quickly  cut  the  cranium  around  a 
skull  fracture  until  the  dura,  or  brain  covering,  was  exposed.  According  to  The 
American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists'  Newsletter, 

Elective  surgery  was  performed  very  infrequently  prior  to  the 
advent  of  effective  anesthesia.  From  1821  to  1846,  the  annual 
reports  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  recorded  333 
surgeries,  representing  barely  more  than  one  case  per  month. 
Surgery  was  a  last  and  desperate  resort.  (Sullivan  8-10) 2 
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As  a  result  of  his  many  "cures,"  Quincy  may  have  left  the  pulpit 
frequently  vacant.  Consequently,  some  members  of  the  congregation  agreed  with 
his  request  for  a  "dismission"  and  were  trying  to  have  Rev.  Sewall,  their  ailing 
shepherd,  forcibly  removed  from  his  flock.  Ellen  intimated  as  much,  when  she 
wrote, 

I  received  a  letter  from  Cousin  Mary  tonight.  Father  was  not 
dismissed  at  any  rate.  The  clause  about  dismissing  him  was 
passed  over  at  the  meeting  Monday.  There  will  probably  be 
another  meeting  called  by  the  Universalists  in  about  a  month. 
All  will  turn  out  right  at  last,  I  daresay.  (EDS  to  PW,  26 
December  1839) 

From  the  congregation's  point  of  view,  one  can  well  imagine  the  scene:  a  pastor 
working  his  way  into  a  frothy  diatribe  about  sin  and  retribution  when  suddenly 
becoming  himself  possessed  by  an  unseen  spirit,  a  grand  mat  seizure,  and  thrown 
to  the  floor  in  a  writhing  fit.  It  would  have  been  enough  to  give  any  churchgoer 
pause.  Both  the  financial  and  psychological  implications  of  Quincy's  ailments 
must  have  been  devastating  for  Ellen  and  for  the  family. 

John  made  another  trip  to  see  Ellen  at  Thanksgiving,  1839;  this  was  a 
courtesy  visit.  Obviously  he  had  some  smoothing  over  to  do  because  of  his 
social  faux  pas  in  September.  Very  likely  he  got  a  stern  looking  over  from  her 
father  and  some  sizing  up  of  his  spiritual  mettle.  Transcendentalism  (what 
conservative  Christians  might  equate  to  the  "new  age"  movement  today)  was 
rampant  in  Concord,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  local  thinkers  like  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Bronson  Alcott.  Anyone  who  lived  near  them,  including  John  and 
Henry,  was  guilty  by  association. 

Ellen's  mother,  Caroline,  came  across  some  of  these  "new  age" 
Concord  thinkers  from  time  to  time,  and  even  wrote  home  to  her  husband  about 
them  once.  During  one  visit  to  Concord,  she  noted, 

Sunday  evening  wc  went  to  Mr.  Emerson's  to  listen 
to  a  "conversation."  Mr.  Emerson  is  in  Philadelphia  so  we  did 
not  see  him,  but  Mr.  Alcott  was  there  &  Mr.  Lane  and  a  good 
many  Concord  people.  Mr.  Wright  is  in  Boston.  Mr.  A. 
asked  on  what  subject  they  would  like  to  converse,  someone 
suggested  "Government"  so  they  took  it  up.  Mr.  Lane  is  a 
powerful  man.  His  manner  not  so  mild  as  Mr.  Alcott's  of 
course.  Of  course  they  were  against  government  &  made  out  a 
better  case  than  I  supposed  they  could.  The  week  before  last 
Mr.  Alcott  came  near  going  to  jail  for  his  taxes,  which  he 
refused  to  pay  because  of  conscientious  scruples.  Mr.  Lane 
offered  to  pay  but  Mr.  A.  would  not  allow  it.  Mr.  Hoar  it  is 
said  paid  it  without  his  (Mr.  A's)  knowing  it  so  he  was 
released.  (CWS  to  EQS,  25  January  1843) 
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These  were  the  men  whom  Henry  looked  up  to—the  very  models  for  his 
own  behavior.  That  he  was  assumed  to  be  one  of  these  radical  thinkers  can  be 
seen  many  years  later  when  he  was  preparing  A  Week  for  the  press.  Prudence 
was  spending  some  time  with  Ellen  just  after  the  birth  of  one  of  Ellen's  children 
when  she  received  this  letter  from  Henry's  aunt,  Maria.  In  the  letter  are 
mentioned  Henry's  two  sisters,  Helen  and  Sophia.  Prudence  read  that  Henry 

is  preparing  his  Book  for  the  press  and  the  title  is  to  be, 
Waldien  (I  do  not  know  how  to  spell  it),  or  life  in  the  Woods 
I  think  the  title  will  take  if  the  Book  don't.  ...  As  for 
Henry's  book,  you  know  I  have  said,  there  were  parts  of  it  that 
sounded  to  me  very  much  like  blasphemy,  and  I  did  not  believe 
they  would  publish  it,  on  reading  it  to  Helen  the  other  day 
Sophia  told  me  she  made  the  same  remark,  and  coming  from 
her,  Henry  was  much  surprised,  and  said  she  did  not  understand 
it,  but  still  I  fear  they  will  not  persuade  him  to  leave  it  out. 
(Maria  Thoreau  to  PW,  28  February  1849) 

Is  it  any  surprise  then  that  Henry  found  himself  at  odds  with  Ellen's  father,  an 
old-line  Unitarian  minister? 

Christmas  1839  was  anything  but  tinsel  and  lights  for  Henry.  On  the 
upside,  he  finally  got  to  see  Ellen  again.  On  the  downside,  he  went  along  for 
the  ride  merely  as  a  guest  of  his  brother  and  the  Ward  women.  He  must  have  felt 
that  any  indignity  was  worth  the  price  of  seeing  his  "parcel  of  heaven"  again. 
However,  on  this  trip  he  was  an  obvious  fifth  wheel.  While  John  and  Ellen 
likely  sat  in  the  parlor  and  made  sheep-eyes  at  one  another,  Henry  could  do  little 
more  than  walk  along  the  beach  and  throw  rocks  into  the  ocean.  About  that 
time,  he  wrote  that  "thoughts  subside  like  a  sediment.  .  .  .  [t]hey  are  being 
silently  deposited  in  level  strata  ...  in  that  deep  ocean  within"  (PJ  1:  193-194). 

If  Henry  was  his  usual  non-conformist  self,  then  it  is  possible  that  he 
sabotaged  both  his  and  his  brother's  chances  with  Ellen  Sewall.  Young  Thoreau 
could  already  be  a  curmudgeon,  a  social  critic— and  he  loved  to  test  other  people's 
convictions,  including  his  own.  That  previous  summer,  Henry  had  declined 
Ellen's  invitation  to  say  grace  at  the  table  and  would  not  go  to  church  with  her. 
Later,  in  1840,  he  would  resign  his  membership  with  First  Parish  Church  in 
Concord,  on  principle  (Days  95-96).  Even  his  choice  of  a  gift  to  her  was 
unusual.  Richard  Lebeaux,  in  Young  Man  Thoreau,  says,  "Jones  Very's  poems 
as  a  gift  seem  strange  .  .  .  could  it  be  that  Henry  sent  such  a  gift  with  the 
unconscious  motivation  of  'scaring  off  Ellen's  father  from  the  Thoreaus, 
therefore  assuring  that  if  he  could  not  win  Ellen,  John  could  not  win  her  either?" 
(125).  If  this  behavior  was  evident  in  Scituate,  then  it  could  not  have  made  a 
favorable  impression  on  pastor  Sewall.  John  likewise  would  have  been  seen  in  a 
negative  light. 
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Ellen  visited  the  Thoreaus  again  in  June  1840,  ostensibly  to  see  how 
Eddie  was  doing  in  the  Thoreau  boarding  school,  but  truly  to  see  the  brothers, 
and  John  returned  the  favor  in  July.  Rather  suddenly,  John  decided  to  propose 
that  summer,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  their  re-acquaintance.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that  this  was  genuinely  romantic  (there  was  no  ring  involved,  so  far  as 
we  know)  or  more  likely  he  was  hurried  in  his  decision  by  knowing  that  Henry 
was  anxiously  waiting  to  take  his  place.  According  to  Walter  Harding,  this  is 
how  it  transpired: 

When  he  and  Ellen  went  for  a  stroll  along  the  beach,  Aunt 
Prudence  went  along  as  a  chaperone.  But  when  Prudence 
decided  to  rest  on  some  rocks,  John  took  the  opportunity  to 
propose  as  soon  as  they  got  out  of  hearing.  Ellen,  in  surprise, 
accepted,  but  hardly  had  she  returned  home  when  she  began  to 
feel  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She  realized,  she  said,  that  it 
was  not  John  but  Henry  whom  she  preferred.  When  her 
mother  learned  of  the  engagement,  she  insisted  that  Ellen  break 
it  immediately,  for  she  was  certain  that  the  news  would  break 
Mr.  Sewall's  heart.  He  was  an  old-line  conservative  Unitarian 
and  disapproved  strongly  of  Emerson  and  his  associates.  Both 
Thoreau  boys  were  too  Transcendentalist  to  please  him  as 
potential  sons-in-law.  John  accepted  her  new  decision 
regretfully  and  when  he  returned  home,  sent  her  a  crystal  as  a 
memento  of  their  friendship.  (Days  99-100) 

Henry  must  have  thought  that  the  field  was  wide  open  for  him,  but  he 
had  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  John  had  proposed  on  a  beach,  very  romantic, 
with  seagulls  looping  lazy-eights  overhead  and  breakers  swishing  to  and  fro. 
Unfortunately  Henry,  the  more  cerebral  of  the  two  brothers,  was  not  up  to  the 
challenge.  Henry  eventually  proposed  to  Ellen  in  a  letter— not  the  most  romantic 
gesture.  When  Ellen  received  the  letter,  she  could  not  have  been  overly 
impressed. 

It  was  certainly  more  embarrassing  than  anything  else— Ellen  herself 
calls  it  a  "pity."  Letters  flew  back  and  forth  between  her  and  her  father  and 
between  her  and  her  aunt,  and  her  response  appropriately  came  to  Henry  in  a 
letter.  To  her  aunt  she  confessed: 

I  never  felt  so  badly  at  sending  a  letter  in  my  life.  I  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  both  whom  I  have  enjoyed  so  much  with 
would  now  no  longer  be  able  to  have  the  free  pleasant 
intercourse  with  us  as  formerly.  My  letter  was  very  short 
indeed.  But  I  hope  it  was  the  thing.  ...  I  do  feel  so  sorry 
that  Henry  wrote  to  me.  It  was  such  a  pity.  Though  I  would 
rather  have  it  be  so  than  to  have  him  say  the  same  things  on  a 
beach  or  anywhere  else.  (EDS  to  PW,  18  November  1840) 
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Within  four  months  of  one  another,  she  had  rejected  both  brothers' 
proposals  of  marriage.  She  rejected  John  because  her  father  did  not  approve  of 
him,  and  she  rejected  Henry  because  he  was  .  .  .  well,  basically  because  he  was 
John's  brother,  and  at  that  point  she  had  no  further  choice  in  the  matter.  As 
Ellen  said  regretfully,  "[T]he  word  has  passed"  (Diary,  8  March  1841). 

The  next  year,  1841,  was  a  difficult  one  for  all  parties  involved.  John 
became  sick  with  tuberculosis,  so  that  the  brothers  had  to  close  the  school  they 
had  run  together  for  three  years;  as  a  result,  Henry  was  left  without  a  source  of 
income.  For  John  and  Henry  it  was  also  a  year  of  hard  feelings;  living  together 
became  so  difficult  that  Henry  eventually  moved  out  of  his  parents'  house—the 
"haunt  and  very  lair  of  our  vice,"  he  called  it,  "full  of  stagnant  and  mephitic 
vapors"— and  into  the  house  of  his  friend  and  neighbor  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (PJ 
1:  289-290).  For  Ellen,  it  was  a  year  of  second  thoughts,  of  second-guessing  her 
decision  not  to  marry  either  one  of  the  Thoreau  brothers.  She  seems  to  have 
been  genuinely  tormented  at  times.  Consider  these  examples  from  her  diary,3 
transcribed  by  her  children: 

March  8 

(Her  Father  was  taken  ill  in  church.) 

[This  is]  the  first  time  he  has  had  spasms  since  last 
June.  On  the  21st  of  June  [1840]  he  was  taken  in  the  pulpit 
and  brought  home  as  today.  Then,  Aunt  and  Grandmother  and 
John  Thoreau  went  with  him  to  cheer  and  comfort  him4 

Oh,  that  I  in  my  troubles  could  remember  who  it  is 
that  orders  events!  I  should  be  more  submissive.  I  have 
many,  many  kind  friends— parents,  brothers,  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  and  others.  Why  grieve  then  that  I  am  deprived  of 
one  whose  society  I  loved  and  would  have  cherished. 

I  feel  that,  though  seemingly  adverse  to  my 
happiness,  the  separation  may  be  conducive  to  my  good.  Let 
me  look  at  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  and  hope  on  hope 
ever! 

March  8 

(Evening  and  a  beautiful  morn—) 
I  sat  and  gazed  at  it  and  mother  &  the  boys  did  too,  but  there 
were  dear  ones  that  could  not  look  with  me  &  exclaim  "how 
glorious!"  Poor  father  could  not  see  it  and  another,  too,  was 
in  my  thoughts,  though  not  by  my  side,  to  whom  I  would 
have  loved  to  communicate  my  emotions.  Alas,  that 
happiness  will  never  be  mine  again.  Never!  And  is  it  so? 
Yes,  the  word  has  passed  .  .  . 
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April  6 

Mother  and  I  visited  at  Mr.  Amhurst  Call's.  We 
walked  around  and  the  beautiful  moon  rose  from  the  cliff  just 
before  we  reached  Kent  Street.  Mars,  too,  was  in  her  train,  and 
Venus  shone  most  brilliantly  to  the  west.  Such  a  lovely 
evening  we  have  not  had  for  some  time.  I  am  sometimes  sad 
on  such  evenings  at  the  thought  that  one  to  whom  I  loved  to 
communicate  my  feelings  will  always  be  separated  from  me  by 
insurmountable  barriers. 

June  1 1 

I  went  with  Aunty  and  Susan  to  the  laurel  grounds 
hoping  hoping  [sic]  to  find  that  the  mountain  laurel  had 
expanded  its  beautiful  blossoms  but  we  found,  alas!,  that  it 
was  just  in  bud.  We  had  a  delightful  walk  about  the  shore, 
however.  I  sat  on  the  same  rocks  where  I  had  sat  a  year  ago 
when  John  Thoreau  accompanied  Aunt  and  myself  there. 
Aunt  brought  home  some  of  the  buds  and,  to  our  surprise, 
they  grew  and  expanded,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  they 
were  really  very  handsome. 

It  was  a  somber  spring.  During  this  time,  she  wrote,  "Little  as  I  have 
seen  of  the  world  I  already  feel  that  all  things  here  are  fleeting  &  unstable.  Oh! 
that  I  could  [lay]  hold  more  firmly  of  the  things  that  belong  to  my  everlasting 
peace!"  (Diary,  8  March  1841).  On  May  2nd,  she  did.  Ellen  became  a 
member  of  her  father's  church,  First  Parish  Scituate,  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts. 
It  is  almost  as  if  Ellen,  ever  the  dutiful  daughter,  was  submitting  to  her  father's 
will  in  all  matters. 

In  July  1840,  shortly  after  the  breakup,  John  wrote  in  his  diary, 

Tonight  I  feel  doleful,  somewhat  lachrymose,  and  desponding 
"Bluey".  not  absolutely  suicidal,  but  viewing  the  world  at  a 
discount  disposed  to  part  with  my  lease  of  life  for  a  very  small 
"bonus."  (22  July  1840) 

Couple  this  deepening  depression  with  the  fact  that  John,  like  Quincy  Sewall, 
suffered  from  a  whole  host  of  ailments,  and  you  have  a  recipe  for  disaster.  That 
spring,  Ellen  noted  in  her  diary  that  "John  has  given  up  his  school  and  is 
journeying  in  New  Hampshire  for  the  benefit  of  his  health"  and  that  "Poor 
fellow,  his  health  is  poor  and  he  cannot  keep  school"  (10  April  1841). 

"[T]hings  in  my  chemical  laboratory  dont  assimilate  kindly,"  John  once 
joked,  but  gastro-intestinal  problems  were  the  least  of  his  worries  (Diary,  22 
July  1840).  According  to  some  critics,  aside  from  dyspepsia,  John  may  have 
also  suffered  from  hemophilia,  or  easy-bleeding,  something  that  would  soon 
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conic  back  to  haunt  him.  He  may  have  also  suffered  from  respiratory  problems, 
after  years  of  working  in  his  father's  pencil  factory. 

While  Henry  was  living  at  Emerson's,  he  received  some  horrible  news: 
John  had  cut  his  finger  while  sharpening  a  razor  and  come  down  with  a  case  of 
tetanus.  Henry  rushed  home  to  be  by  his  side  and  stayed  there  for  two  days 
straight,  but  the  end  was  already  inevitable—from  the  moment  that  John  cut  his 
finger,  his  fate  had  been  sealed.  John's  death  was  agonizing,  both  physically  and 
emotionally,  for  the  whole  family.  He  could  speak  a  little  bit  at  first,  with 
Henry  giving  him  sips  of  water,  but  the  last  few  hours  of  lockjaw  are 
characterized  by  an  almost  desperate  immobility  of  the  body,  locking  the  knees, 
elbows,  joints  and  tendons  into  an  almost  premature  rigor  mortis.  In  his  few 
remaining  hours  on  Earth,  John  was  probably  unable  to  move  or  to 
communicate  with  his  brother  in  any  way  whatsoever,  even  to  lift  a  finger. 

The  disease  progressed  so  rapidly  that  it's  conceivable  the  two  never  had 
time  to  reconcile  their  differences  over  Ellen  Sewall.  Lebeaux  writes,  "John's 
death  made  it  impossible  for  Henry  to  make  up  with  him,  or  to  be  forgiven  for 
the  wrongs  he  had  done  (or  imagined  he  had  done)"  (174).  John  Thoreau  died  on 
1 1  January  1 842,  at  the  age  of  27,  and  Henry  would  never  be  the  same  again. 

Questions  about  "true  love"  and  "fate"  are  moot  points  in  the 
relationship  among  the  Thoreau  brothers,  Ellen  Sewall,  and  her  father.  Like  any 
father,  Quincy  Sewall  wanted  the  best  for  his  daughter.  And  what  he  saw  as  the 
best  for  his  daughter  was  someone  who  was  a  strong  provider:  a  strong  man  in 
the  sense  of  a  healthy  man,  and  a  provider  in  the  sense  of  a  man  who  would  not 
leave  his  family  wanting  for  the  simple  necessities  of  life. 

John,  as  inheritor  of  the  family  pencil  business,  might  have  qualified  as 
the  provider-type,  but  the  healthiest  of  individuals  he  was  not.  Henry  was 
certainly  robust  and  healthy—he  probably  walked  fifty  miles  a  day— but  as  a  man 
who  did  odd-jobs  and  bounced  from  profession  to  profession,  he  would  not  have 
qualified  as  a  suitable  provider.  Ellen's  father  would  have  never  permitted  her  to 
marry  either  one  of  the  Thoreau  brothers,  and  Ellen  was  a  dutiful  daughter.  She 
found  all  that  her  father  wished  for  her-and  more—in  the  prospect  of  Joseph 
Osgood. 

Not  surprisingly,  Osgood  was  a  Unitarian  minister  like  her  father.  He 
was  studying  to  become  one  during  the  time  the  two  were  courting  and  later  took 
over  the  pulpit  in  Cohasset.  Apparently,  they  had  known  each  other  for  years. 
Her  mother  once  wrote  home: 

Tell  Ellen  I  saw  her  Josey,  that  is  glimpsed  his  countenance  at 
Mrs.  Hicks  door  where  the  stage  stopped  by  mistake  for  a 
passenger,  &  heard  his  voice  telling  the  stage  man  it  was  at 
Mrs.  Flint's  he  must  stop.  (CWS  to  EQS,  20  January    1837) 

Osgood  made  a  habit  of  showing  up  at  opportune  times.  Just  as  Ellen 
was  rebounding  from  her  fiasco  with  the  Thoreaus,  she  noted  in  her  diary  that 
"Sarah  Rich  was  here  with  Mr.  Osgood,  an  old  friend  who  taught  school  in 
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Cohasset  winter  before  last"  (7  July  1841).  Cohasset  was  about  two  miles  east 
of  Ellen's  home  in  Scituate,  much  closer  than  Henry's  home  in  Concord. 

Osgood  made  many  calls  to  see  Ellen  in  those  early  years,  and  Caroline 
seemed  to  approve  of  him  as  her  daughter's  beau.  In  a  letter  to  her  mother,  she 
bragged: 

I  like  to  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  Mr.  Osgood 
came  over  on  Tuesday  &  took  tea.  Ellen  lost  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  being  on  a  visit.  He  is  to  be  ordained  the  10th  of 
October.  Mr.  Sihly  spoke  highly  of  him,  of  his  qualifications 
for  his  profession,  his  tact  and  interesting  others  in  what 
interested  him,  his  indefatigable  industry,  &  etc.  etc.  (CWS  to 
Prudence  Bird  Ward,  9  September  1842) 

Key  words  here  are  "indefatigable  industry."  This  is  exactly  the  type  of  "strong 
provider"  that  Quincy  was  looking  for.  Being  a  Unitarian  minister  certainly  did 
not  diminish  Osgood's  appeal  either;  so  in  that  sense  the  choice  of  Osgood  as 
suitor  seems  anything  but  accidental.  Ellen  and  Joseph  were  married  in  her 
father's  church  on  20  May  1 844. 

According  to  the  introduction  in  the  family  genealogy,  the  Osgood 
family  name  roughly  translates  to  "as  good  as  God,"  and  by  all  accounts  that  is 
exactly  what  Ellen  got  (A  Genealogy  of  the  Descendents  of  John,  Christopher, 
and  William  Osgood  .  .  .  ,  "Introduction").  Walter  Harding  writes,  "Their 
marriage  was  a  long,  fruitful,  and  happy  one.  Years  later  [Ellen]  told  her 
children  that  she  would  have  married  Joseph  Osgood  even  if  her  parents  had 
objected"  {Days  103). 

By  the  time  he  died  in  1866,  Edmund  Quincy  Sewall  had  outlasted  both 
John  and  Henry  Thoreau,  two  suitors  for  Ellen's  hand.  He  died  at  the  respectable 
age  of  69,  still  ailing  as  ever.  "[Wlhen  all  is  finished  with  me  here,  and  the  last 
pang  has  wrung  out  the  last  dross  of  sin,"  he  said  late  in  life,  "I  may  awake  to 
join  the  company  of  the  redeemed  in  their  sublimer  ministry"  ("Ministry"  17). 
Caroline  survived  him,  and  lived  to  see  all  of  Ellen's  ten  children  born  and  raised. 

The  eulogy  presented  at  his  funeral  was  titled,  rather  appropriately,  "The 
Ministry  of  Pain." 


Notes 

'Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  at  http://vvwvv.geocities.com/ 
~rewoodham/wardrv  vv2.html. 

2The  passage  continues:  "Reminiscing  in  1897  about  preanesthesia 
surgery,  one  elderly  Boston  physician  could  only  compare  it  to  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  He  recalled  'yells  and  screams,  most  horrible  in  my  memory  now, 
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after  an  interval  of  so  many  years.  .  .  .'  In  one  of  these  operations,  performed  by 
the  hospital's  senior  surgeon,  John  Collins  Warren,  M.D.,  the  cancerous  end  of  a 
young  man's  tongue  was  cut  off  by  a  sudden,  swift  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  then 
a  red-hot  iron  was  placed  on  the  wound  to  cauterize  it.  Driven  frantic  by  the  pain 
and  the  sizzle  of  searing  flesh  inside  his  mouth,  the  young  man  escaped  his 
restraints  in  an  explosive  effort  and  had  to  be  pursued  until  the  cauterization  was 
complete,  with  his  lower  lip  burned  in  the  process."  There  were  very  few 
options  for  deadening  pain.  The  article  continues,  "A  direct  but  crude  way  of 
inducing  a  state  of  insensitivity  was  to  knock  the  patient  unconscious  with  a 
blow  to  the  jaw"  (Sullivan  8-10). 

3These  personal  diary  excerpts  are  prefaced  "From  mother's  diary  of 
1841."  Though  the  language  and  diction  of  these  diary  entries  is  consistent  with 
the  letters  of  Ellen  Devereux  Sewall,  the  handwriting  is  decidedly  different,  and 
appears  to  be  of  a  later  date.  Therefore,  they  are  presumably  transcribed  by  one 
of  her  children  at  an  unknown  later  date,  perhaps  late  1800s  or  early  1900s.  The 
original  diary  entries,  in  Ellen's  own  hand,  are  not  in  this  collection. 

4The  date  of  this  transcription  may  be  suspect,  as  it  is  unknown 
whether  John  Thoreau,  Jr.,  was  present  at  this  time. 
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The  Shrouded  Mountaintop: 

Intertextuality  and  the  Misreading  of 

Thoreau's  "Ktaadn" 

Phillip  Howerton 


In  September  1846,  Henry  David  Thoreau  left  his  cabin  at  Walden  Pond 
to  make  an  excursion  into  the  Maine  wilderness.  The  planned  climax  of  his  trip 
was  an  ascent  of  Maine's  highest  mountain,  Mount  Katahdin,  and  on  the 
evening  of  September  7,  while  his  companions  were  making  camp,  Thoreau 
"improved  the  little  daylight  that  was  left"  and  climbed  Katahdin  alone  (179,  PE 
60).  Thoreau  reports  that  a  layer  of  heavy  clouds  limited  his  climb  and  that  he 
returned  to  camp  without  reaching  the  summit.  He  ascended  the  mountain  again 
the  next  day,  but  once  again  he  "entered  within  the  skirts  of  the  cloud"  and 
stopped  short  of  the  summit  (180,  PE  63).  However,  during  these  climbs 
Thoreau  witnessed  the  Burkean  sublimity  of  "Vast,  Titantic,  inhuman  Nature" 
(181,  PE  64),  and  he  recorded  this  experience  in  "Ktaadn,  and  the  Maine  Woods." 
The  essay  was  serialized  in  five  monthly  installments  in  the  July  through 
November  1848  issues  of  The  Union  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art.  At  that 
time,  The  Union  Magazine  had  a  circulation  of  less  than  7,000  (Nichols  15),  and 
Thoreau  was  a  relatively  unknown  author.  Horace  Greeley  published  excerpts  of 
"Ktaadn"  in  his  New  York  Tribune  that  same  November  and  commented  on  the 
essay's  freshness  and  poetry  (Harding  230),  but  the  essay  received  little  other 
critical  attention  in  1848.  "Ktaadn"  was  not  published  in  its  entirety  again  until 
it  was  collected  with  two  of  Thoreau's  later  essays  about  the  Maine  wilderness 
and  released  as  The  Maine  Woods  in  1 864,  two  years  after  his  death. 

In  contrast  to  its  inauspicious  beginning,  the  essay  is  now  viewed  as  a 
central  text  in  the  Thoreau  canon  as  scholars  attempt  to  determine  the  impact  of 
Katahdin's  sublimity  upon  Thoreau's  transcendentalism.  Two  variables  that  are 
partially  responsible  for  this  altered  view  of  "Ktaadn"  are  Thoreau's  status  as  an 
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author  and  the  literary  context  of  the  essay.  As  Steven  Fink  points  out  in  "The 
Language  of  Prophecy:  Thoreau's  'Wild  Apples,'"  Thoreau  worked  "to  find  a 
mode  of  discourse  that  was  both  faithful  to  his  private  vision  and  intelligible  to 
the  community"  (212-213),  and  that,  especially  after  the  commercial  failure  of  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  "he  became  increasingly  guarded 
about  explicitly  voicing  .  .  .  abstract  truths  and  began  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
his  careful  description  of  natural  facts  alone  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  ideal" 
(213).  In  other  words,  Thoreau  developed  the  knack  of  entertaining  average 
readers  while  he  communed  at  a  higher  level  with  those  willing  to  transcend 
concrete  realities.  In  addition,  the  physical  context  in  which  the  essay  was 
published  might  have  prompted  such  superficial  readings.  Michael  Lund  has 
shown  that  modern  readers  have  often  been  at  a  disadvantage  when  interpreting 
serialized  texts  and  "have  created  special  texts  for  study"  because  they  have 
ignored  the  context  in  which  the  texts  were  originally  published  (103).  The 
Union  Magazine  published  a  wide  variety  of  genres:  for  example,  the  July  1848 
issue  included  two  miscellaneous  essays,  three  fiction  stories,  five  travel  essays, 
ten  illustrations,  twelve  poems,  as  well  as  book  reviews  and  editor  notes.  Many 
of  these  texts  share  subjects,  themes,  and  imagery  with  "Ktaadn,"  and  they  cast 
nature  as  picturesque,  engage  the  imagery  of  the  sublime  to  promote 
Christianity,  and  argue  that  the  sublime  is  a  negative  force.  When  combined 
with  Thoreau's  authorial  dexterity,  this  intertextuality  may  have  placed  the 
original  audience  — rather  than  the  modern  audience— at  an  interpretive 
disadvantage  by  encouraging  them  to  read  "Ktaadn"  at  the  physical  and 
conventional  level. 

Possibly  the  most  obvious  intertextuality  is  the  interaction  between  the 
text  of  "Ktaadn"  and  its  accompanying  illustrations.  Of  the  essay's  five 
installments,  only  the  final  episodes  are  illustrated;  however,  these  installments 
contain  the  essay's  central  climactic  moments:  Thoreau's  ascent  of  Ktaadn  and 
his  epiphany  during  his  descent.  The  October  installment,  "The  Ascent  of 
Ktaadn,"  contains  the  physical  climax  in  which  Thoreau  climbs  the  mountain, 
confronts  the  sublime,  invokes  Greek  mythology,  discovers  the  loneliness  of 
humans,  compares  himself  to  Milton's  Satan,  and  is  then  questioned  by  stern 
nature:  "why  came  ye  here  before  your  time?  This  ground  is  not  prepared  for 
you.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  smile  in  the  valleys?"  (181,  PE  64).  This 
installment  is  introduced  by  an  engraving  depicting  a  party  of  hikers  in  the 
foreground  and  a  mountain  looming  in  the  distance.  Two  of  these  hikers, 
apparently  men,  are  descending  a  shadowed  path  as  another  man  stands  alone 
upon  a  rock  and  gazes  at  the  mountain.  Oddly  enough,  however,  this  illustration 
also  shows  three  women,  wearing  dresses,  resting  together  in  the  center  of  the 
foreground.  This  inclusion  of  the  feminized— one  woman  is  even  wearing  a  hoop 
skirt— implies  that  the  wilderness  Thoreau  explores  is  civilized,  accessible,  and 
fashionable.  Indeed,  the  editor,  J.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  "Editorial  Miscellany"  in 
the  July  issue,  states  that  "[t]he  horizon,  which  bounds  the  summer  wanderings 
of  the  fashionables  .  .  .  has  been  greatly  widened  within  a  year  or  two,"  and  he 
cites  the  Maine  woods  of  "Ktaadn"  as  an  example  of  the  "fresh  and  exciting 
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resources  of  travel"  that  "are  only  beginning  to  be  developed"  (46).  Although 
Thoreau  repeatedly  mentions  "the  names  and  distances"  of  landmarks  "for  the 
benefit  of  future  tourists"  (135,  PE  18),  he  also  stresses  the  hazards  of  the 
wilderness,  such  as  aggressive  wild  animals,  the  lack  of  roads  and  trails,  and  the 
rapids  of  the  streams.  In  this  engraving  the  wilderness  is  already  civilized,  and 
Thoreau's  exploration  of  the  sublime  is  reduced  to  a  picturesque  stroll. 

A  similar  illustration  prefaces  the  November  installment,  "The  Return 
Journey,"  which  contains  the  metaphysical  climax.  Thoreau  descends  Katahdin 
and  experiences  an  epiphany  in  which  he  doubts  that  his  spirit  is  connected  to 
the  unfinished  natural  world  displayed  on  Katahdin.  It  is  here,  in  his  oft-quoted 
"Contact!"  passage,  that  he  records  the  realizations  created  by  his  re-entry  into 
civilization: 

I  stand  in  awe  of  my  body,  this  matter  to  which  I  am  bound 
has  become  so  strange  to  me.  I  fear  not  spirits,  ghosts,  of 
which  I  am  one,  —  that  my  body  might,— but  I  fear  bodies,  I 
tremble  to  meet  them.  What  is  this  Titan  that  has  possession 
of  me?  Talk  of  mysteries!— Think  of  our  life  in    nature, 

—  daily  to  be  shown  matter,  to  come  in  contact  with  it, 

—  rocks,  trees,  wind  on  our  cheeks!  the  solid  earth!  the  actual 
world!  the  common  sense!  Contact!  Contact!  Who  are  we? 
where  are  we?  (217,  PE  71) 

He  then  dramatizes  his  return  down  the  rapids  by  expounding  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  river  smashing  the  boat  on  the  rocks  and  drowning  him  and  his 
companions.  In  a  macabre  fashion,  Thoreau  coldly  explains  that  "[t]he  greatest 
danger  is  of  being  caught  in  an  eddy  .  .  .  where  the  water  rushes  up  stream  faster 
than  elsewhere  it  does  down"  and  where  the  body  of  a  drowned  boatman  is 
"[s]ometimes  .  .  .  not  thrown  out  for  several  hours"  (217-218,  PE  73-74).  Also, 
in  this  episode  the  hostile  personality  of  nature  remains  present,  for  after  safely 
shooting  the  rapids,  Thoreau  refers  to  the  waters  as  "troubled,"  "angry,"  and 
"terrible"  (219,  PE  77).  However,  the  accompanying  engraving  depicts  a  boat  in 
calm  waters  near  a  lakeshore.  Three  people  in  the  boat  paddle  leisurely  while 
three  others,  possibly  the  ladies  from  the  previous  engraving,  lounge  together. 
The  waters  are  peaceful,  a  rugged  tree  frames  the  scene,  and  the  sublime 
mountain  is  far  in  the  distance.  In  this  picturesque  scene,  an  unchallenged 
physical  and  mental  peace  radiates  from  the  rocks  and  trees;  only  beauty  and 
harmony  are  witnessed  by  the  humans  in  the  nature  of  the  solid,  actual  world. 

A  short  story  in  the  September  issue  contains  some  of  the  same  subject 
matter  and  themes  as  "Ktaadn,"  and,  like  the  illustrations,  this  text  prefaces  an 
installment  of  the  essay  and  engages  the  picturesque.  Although  the  poem  "Notre 
Dame  De  Rouen"  intervenes,  the  short  story  "Bill  Atkins;  or,  The  Raftsman  of 
the  Delaware"  concludes  at  the  top  of  the  page  that  precedes  "  Ktaadn."  This  is  a 
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humorous  story  about  a  raftsman  who  becomes  a  preacher  at  a  small  church  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  he  once  rafted.  Bill  Atkins  is  a  devout  preacher  until  the 
spring  morning  he  spies,  through  a  church  window,  his  former  rafting  mates 
shoving  off  from  the  shore.  He  quickly  prays,  "Men  and  brethren,  it  has  long 
been  a  settled  point  with  me  .  .  .  that  we  don't  improve  God's  blessing  enough" 
and  bounds  out  of  the  church  and  swims  to  the  raft  (Candace  130).  This  story 
foreshadows  and  contrasts  with  an  episode  in  which  Thoreau  floats  Maine's 
rivers  and  lakes.  Near  the  opening  of  this  third  installment,  he  explains  how 
easily  he  and  his  companions  would  become  lost  without  their  guide:  "While  it 
is  river,  you  will  not  easily  forget  which  way  is  up  stream;  but  when  you  enter  a 
lake,  the  river  is  completely  lost,  and  you  scan  the  distant  shores  in  vain  to  find 
where  it  comes  in"  (132,  PE  37).  Also,  later  in  this  same  installment,  Thoreau 
depicts  the  difficulty  of  poling  the  boat  up  the  rapids: 

the  poles  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  caught  between  the  rocks, 
and  wrenched  out  of  their  hands,  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of 
the  rapids— the  rocks,  as  it  were,  lying  in  wait,  like  so  many 
alligators,  to  catch  them  in  their  teeth,  and  jerk  them  from 
your  hands,  before  you  have  stolen  an  effectual  shove  against 
their  palates.  (136,  PE  49) 

While  discussing  this  passage,  Steven  Fink  points  out  that  "Thoreau 
undoubtedly  understood  that  the  popular  appeal  of  wilderness  accounts  lay  in  the 
description  .  .  .  of  .  .  .  incidents  of  adventure"  and  that  Thoreau  "tends  to  fall 
back  upon  rather  conventional  imagery  to  underscore  the  elements  of  danger  and 
adventure"  (Prc>/?to  170-171).  Thoreau  attempts  in  this  passage  to  heighten  the 
danger  and  adventure  and  seems  to  imply  that  nature  is  warning  him  away  from 
his  destination.  Later  when  he  ascends  the  mountain,  nature  scolds  him  for 
trespassing,  and  in  this  boating  passage  the  same  force  seems  to  be  pushing  him 
away.  However,  "Bill  Atkins"  delivers  a  humorous  story  of  a  preacher  baptizing 
himself  to  become  a  raftsman  to  the  cheers  of  "the  joyous  raftsmen"  as  he 
rejoins  them.  Only  pages  later,  Thoreau 's  boat  "is  shoved  between  rocks  where 
both  sides  touch,  and  the  waters  on  either  hand  are  a  perfect  maelstrom"  ( 1 36,  PE 
50). 

As  with  the  illustration  and  "Bill  Atkins,"  poetry  within  The  Union 
Magazine  provides  a  picturesque  version  of  nature  in  contrast  to  the  sublimity  of 
"Ktaadn."  Like  Thoreau,  the  writer  of  "The  Pool"  in  the  July  issue  desires  a 
spiritual  connection  with  nature.  Thoreau  attempts  to  identify  the 
correspondences  between  nature  and  humanity,  but  this  poet  simply  identifies  a 
peaceful  aspect  of  nature,  a  picturesque  pool  surrounded  by  "drooping  trees," 
waving  grasses,"  "mute  stars,"  and  "soundless  sky,"  and  wishes  that  his  soul 
could  emulate  the  pool's  physical  peace  (Merrigate  5).  The  picturesque  is  also 
expressed  in  an  accompanying  engraving  depicting  a  calm  pool  surrounded  by 
quiet  trees  and  distant  mountains.  In  the  poem  and  its  illustration,  the  imagery  of 
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THE   POOL. 


C  .      M E  RKIGA T E ♦ 


SraEi»  in  ths  vain,  and  i'nnged  with  skoapiisg  troths 
And  waving  grasses,  hhe  a  haSfshoi  eye 
Under  .rough  brows,  the  tittle-  Pool  doth  He- 

The  o'i;r  stopping  hill  in  dial  clear  rairras  sees 

Those  chiidrcn  of'the  eternal  silences — 

Ck.isJ-s,  -inij  fi>y  anise  fc?ar*.  and  Use  soundless  sky, 
And  Urn  stiii  moon  who  vi&i&g  m  noiselessJy— 


Till  the  wave  &ea  with  their  Immensity 
Hidden,  from  eyes,  Like  thai,  utmoted  Pool, 

In  its  calm  valley  let  my  spirit  rest, 
Whore  the  bland  air  is  ever  soft  rind  cooi, 

And  no  rude  passions  tmr  Us  qimi  \mm-\ 
While  the  great  things  of  fife  and  starry  thought. 
In  mirrored  beauty  on  its  deeps  are  wrought. 
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nature  argues  that  humans  can  discover  harmony  and  serenity  by  connecting  with 
the  simplicity  of  nature. 

Other  texts  in  The  Union  Magazine,  when  paired  with  "Ktaadn," 
appropriate  the  theme  of  sublimity  within  "Ktaadn"  by  moving  outside  the 
perimeters  of  the  picturesque  to  engage  the  imagery  of  the  sublime.  These  texts 
re-channel  this  imagery  to  promote  a  Christian  view  of  the  relationship  between 
nature  and  humanity.  A  short  story  that  negates  the  need  for  the  type  of  spiritual 
search  performed  by  Thoreau  is  "The  Revenge,"  a  half-page  tale  in  the  August 
issue.  This  story  places  its  characters  in  a  setting  of  "dark-frowning  rocks"  with 
a  "heavy  dark  mass  of  clouds  looming  up  in  the  west"  and  narrates  how  an 
assassin  is  instantly  struck  down  by  lightning  after  shooting  his  victim  (Dennis 
83).  The  narrator  states  that  "[t]he  assassin  was  found  struck  lifeless  by  the 
electric  stroke,  in  the  moment  of  his  crime"  and  that  his  motive  "will  only  be 
revealed  in  the  day  when  the  murderer  and  his  victim  shall  stand  face  to  face, 
before  the  Judge  of  the  Universe"  (83).  This  story  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  is 
law  and  order  in  the  universe  and  that  God  is  a  watchful  and  active  judge. 
Whereas  Thoreau  atop  Katahdin  discovered  nature  to  be  chaotic  and  threatening, 
this  author  portrays  nature  as  the  arm  of  a  just  god. 

In  the  September  issue,  the  short  story  "The  Lost  Children"  also 
engages  the  imagery  of  sublime  nature  to  reaffirm  Christian  values.  In  this 
story,  the  sublime  becomes  threatening,  but  only  to  two  little  boys:  an  orphan 
named  Johnny,  and  Willie— the  blind  son  of  a  widow.  Johnny  and  Willie  wander 
"deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  an  interminable  forest"  and  become  lost  as 
night  falls  (Dana  119).  When  the  boys  fail  to  return  home,  Willie's  mother 
becomes  alarmed.  The  townspeople  soon  organize  a  search  and  find  the  boys 
asleep  in  the  woods.  The  author  declares  that  "a  wonderfully  interesting  and 
affecting  scene"  is  created  as  the  people  crowd  together  over  the  sleeping  boys: 
the  men  weep,  the  women  faint,  and  children  beg  for  a  view  (125).  Furthermore, 
the  author  transforms  this  moment  of  discovery  into  a  scene  of  death  and 
resurrection.  In  his  sleep  Johnny  mumbles,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  and  the  crowd 
becomes  concerned  that  if  the  boys  are  awakened  too  abruptly  they  might  believe 
that  they  have  fallen  into  eternity  (125).  The  townspeople  extinguish  their 
torches  and  awaken  the  boys  gently.  In  this  conclusion,  the  imagery  of  the 
sublime  is  employed  to  teach  that  God  is  in  control  even  in  the  heart  of 
darkness,  for,  as  the  closing  line  states,  "the  lost  have  been  found"  (126). 

Slightly  more  threatening  is  the  sublime  in  "Faith,"  a  sonnet  by  Anne 
C.  Lynch  appearing  in  the  October  issue,  only  nine  pages  after  "The  Ascent  of 
Ktaadn."  The  sublime  in  this  poem  echoes  passages  from  Thoreau' s  ascent  and 
threatens  the  adult  persona  of  the  poem,  yet  Lynch  redirects  this  imagery  to  re- 
affirm the  presence  of  the  Christian  god.  This  poem  delivers  two  conventional 
images  of  the  sublime:  a  ship  on  the  ocean  and,  more  importantly,  a  lone 
individual  climbing  a  mountain: 
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Blindfold  I  walk  this  life's  bewildering  maze, 

Up  flinty  steep,  through  frozen  mountain  pass  — 
Through  thorn-set  barren,  and  through  deep  morass.  (189) 

And  this  poet,  as  she  climbs  her  metaphorical  mountain,  states  in  undaunted 
iambs  and  exact  rhymes  that  this  threatening  environment  only  reinforces  her 
faith  in  all-powerful  God: 

But,  strong  in  faith,  I  tread  the  uneven  ways, 
And  bare  my  head  unshrinking  to  the  blast, 
Because  my  Father's  arm  is  round  me  cast; 
And  if  the  way  seems  rough,  I  only  clasp 
The  hand  that  leads  me  with  a  firmer  grasp.  ( 1 89) 

In  comparison,  Thoreau  states  that  he  "slumped,  scrambled,  rolled,  bounced,  and 
walked,  by  turns,  over  .  .  .  scraggy  country,  ...[and]  arrived  upon  a  side-hill,  or 
rather  side-mountain,  where  rocks,  gray,  silent  rocks,  were  the  flocks  and  herds 
that  pastured,  chewing  a  rocky  cud  at  sunset"  (180,  PE  61),  but  he  observes  that 
"[s]ome  part  of  the  beholder,  even  some  vital  part,  seems  to  escape  through  the 
loose  grating  of  his  ribs  as  he  ascends.  He  is  more  lone  than  you  can  imagine" 
(181,  PE  64).  Lynch' s  imagery  rebuts  the  doubt  and  fear  expressed  by  Thoreau, 
for  she  describes  how  the  sublime  allows  the  believer  to  discover  a  closer 
spiritual  and  physical  connection  with  God. 

Another  poem  in  the  October  issue,  "The  Wind,"  shares  the  imagery  of 
"Ktaadn"  and  redirects  it  to  promote  a  Christian  view  of  nature.  This  anonymous 
poem  opens  with  images  Thoreau  uses  only  four  pages  earlier  as  he  delivers  a 
nightmarish  description  of  the  camp  that  he  and  his  companions  make  on  the 
mountainside.  Once  again,  as  in  the  boating  passages,  sublime  elements  of 
nature  harass  human  trespassers: 

Some  more  aeriel  and  finer-spirited  winds  rushed  and  roared 
through  the  ravine  all  night,  from  time  to  time  rousing  our 
fire,  and  dispersing  the  embers  about.  It  was  as  if  we  lay  in  the 
very  nest  of  a  young  whirlwind.  At  midnight,  one  of  my 
bedfellows,  being  startled  in  his  dreams  by  the  sudden  blazing 
up  to  its  top  of  a  fir-tree,  whose  green  boughs  were  dried  by 
the  heat,  sprang  up,  with  a  cry,  from  his  bed,  thinking  the 
world  on  fire  ( 1 80). 

The  unknown  author  of  "The  Wind"  begins  the  poem  with  comparable  images  of 
the  desolating  wind: 

Spirit!  thy  wailings  seem  to  me 
Like  some  lone  captive's  minstrelsy, 
When  onward  thou  art  gently  driven, 
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In  Zephyrs,  o'er  the  face  of  heaven, 

Ere  thou  arisest  in  thy  wrath, 

And  desolation  marks  their  path.  ( 1 84) 

In  the  poem's  first  two  stanzas  the  wind  is  violent  and  haunting,  but  the  poet 
quickly  turns  to  lead  readers  down  a  conventional  and  secure  path  and  praises  the 
wind's  "gentle  murmer,"  "gentle  tone,"  and  "joyous  strain"  (184).  In  the  closing 
stanzas,  the  wind  becomes  a  Christian  force  as  the  poet  creates  the  allegory  of 
night  dews  rising  on  morning  winds,  possibly  alluding  to  souls  rising  to 
Heaven: 

And  at  bright  morn,  when  rainbow  hues 

Are  glowing  in  the  east,  and  dews 

Which  bounteous  night  to  earth  have  given, 

Wing  back  their  joyous  flight  to  heaven, 

Thy  gentle  breathing  sweeter  seems 

Than  voices  which  we  hear  in  dreams.  ( 1 84) 

Thoreau  uses  the  wind  as  an  allusion  to  create  an  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  world 
being  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  poet  of  "The  Wind"  creates  a  vision  of  salvation 
and  eternal  life  in  Heaven. 

Other  texts  within  The  Union  Magazine  engaged  the  imagery  of  the 
sublime,  not  to  seek  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Christian  god,  but  to  imply 
that  the  sublime  is  a  force  of  questionable  value.  Caroline  Kirkland,  as  an  editor 
of  the  magazine,  contributed  a  serialized  travel  piece,  "Sight-Seeing  in  Europe," 
which  appeared  in  four  of  the  five  issues  in  which  "Ktaadn"  was  published.  In 
many  ways  this  essay  is  an  opposite  of  "Ktaadn."  Kirkland  journeys  into 
anciently  civilized  Europe:  Thoreau  journeys  into  the  wilderness  of  America. 
Kirkland  promotes  Christianity:  Thoreau  questions  the  force  behind  creation. 
Kirkland  is  in  search  of  the  picturesque:  Thoreau  is  in  search  of  the  sublime.  Yet 
Kirkland  and  Thoreau  employ  comparable  imagery  in  the  October  installment. 
The  narration  of  the  climbing  of  tall  buildings  or  mountains  was  a  convention  of 
nineteenth-century  travel  writing,  and  in  this  issue  Kirkland  ascends  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  as  Thoreau  ascends  Katahdin.  Kirkland  is  disappointed  that  her  view  of 
London  is  obstructed  by  smoke,  and  she  remarks  that  she  agrees  with  "a 
somewhat  crusty  old  gentleman"  who  made  the  climb  and  who  commented  "i 
was  a  fool  for  my  pains!'"  (147).  Kirkland  complains  that  such  a  climb  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  tourists  do  and  warns  others  "against  this  gigantic  humbug" 
(146).  As  Steven  Fink  explains,  Thoreau  "seems  to  have  felt  compelled  to 
provide  a  conventional  panoramic  description  as  a  concession  to  popular  tastes 
and  expectations,"  but  he  realized  "that  it  was  up  in  the  mountain  clouds  .  .  . 
that  he  had  a  true  perception  of  the  unappropriated  and  unappropriable  aspect  of 
nature"  (Prophet  180).  In  other  words,  Thoreau  realized  that  the  sublime  was  on 
the  shrouded  mountaintop  and  not  in  the  valleys  below.  Thoreau  reports  that  he 
"entered  within  the  skirts  of  the  cloud  which  seemed  forever  drifting  over  the 
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summit"  and  that  he  walked  "within  the  hostile  ranks  of  clouds,  and  all  objects 
were  obscured  by  them,"  and  he  compares  this  experience  to  "sitting  in  a 
chimney  and  waiting  for  the  smoke  to  blow  away"  and  to  being  in  "a  cloud- 
factory"  (180,  PE  63-64).  The  commonalities  between  these  narratives  were 
probably  coincidental;  however,  the  crucial  differences  between  subject  matter  of 
the  two  essays  may  have  been  blurred  for  readers  encountering  both  of  these 
depictions  within  the  same  issue.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  pairing  would  have 
convinced  readers  that  Kirkland's  climb  was  a  sublime  encounter  with  the  gods 
of  creation,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  some  readers  may  have  been 
persuaded  that  Thoreau's  climb  was  a  titanic  humbug. 

A  travel  essay  that  goes  a  step  further  and  engages  the  sublime  to 
repudiate  sublimity's  spiritual  value  is  "Recollections  of  My  Last  Visit  to 
Niagara"  by  Ann  E.  C.  Lynch,  which  appears  in  the  July  issue,  the  same  month 
that  the  first  installment  of  "Ktaadn"  appeared.  This  essay  is  the  third  piece  in 
this  issue,  following  "Sight-Seeing  in  Europe"  and  a  poem  by  Frances  S. 
Osgood.  Today,  Thoreau's  essay  is  often  touted  as  being  a  rugged  excursion  into 
the  physical  wilderness  of  Maine  and  into  the  metaphysical  wilderness  of  the 
soul,  but  its  original  context  included  fashionable  sightseeing  tours  by  middle- 
class  women.  Lynch  describes  her  adventure  as  a  "pedestrian  excursion  in  search 
of  the  picturesque"  (7).  Although  Lynch  sometimes  walks  more  than  twenty 
miles  per  day,  she  is  always  within  secure  range  of  the  boat  on  which  she  sleeps 
and  dines  each  night.  Lynch,  like  Thoreau,  is  in  search  of  the  sublime;  however, 
she  attempts  to  find  it  in  the  civilized  arena  of  Niagara  Falls.  When  she  views 
the  falls,  she  states  that  they  give  her  only  "the  idea  of  vastness  and  terror"  and 
dreams  of  "chaotic  and  awful  scenes"  (10).  She  spends  only  two  nights  at 
Niagara  before  returning  home. 

Also  in  the  July  issue  is  the  poem  "All  is  action,  All  is  Motion," 
which,  when  paired  with  its  accompanying  illustration,  becomes  a  total  rejection 
of  the  sublime.  This  poem  asserts  that  the  present  age  is  better  than  "the  age  that 
went  before"  and  that  human  progress  is  an  inevitable  and  absolute  positive: 

Life  is  onward  evermore, 

Still  the  present  age  improving 

On  the  age  that  went  before. 


Human  progress  none  can  stay, 

All  who  make  the  vain  endeavor, 

Shall  like  chaff  be  swept  away.  (Hagen  1 1) 

This  paean  to  progress  is  illustrated  with  an  engraving  depicting  a  lone  figure 
standing  on  a  stone  crag  and  facing  a  waterfall  during  a  stormy  night,  complete 
with  a  lightning  bolt,  ragged  trees  arching  in  the  wind,  and  a  turbulent  stream 
washing  away  broken  tree  limbs.  The  pairing  of  this  poem  and  the  engraving 
casts  progress  and  sublime  nature  as  diametrically  opposed  forces  in  which  the 
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ALL  IS  ACTION,  ALL  18  MOTION. 


si    j .    » a e m h 


Au>  is  action,  x\\  is  motion. 
In  this  mighty  world  of  ours ; 

I.ike  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
Man  is  urged  i>y  unseen  powers! 

Steadily,  bat  strongly  moving, 

Life  La  onward  evermore, 
Stiii  the  present  age  improving 
On  the  age  that  went  before. 

Duty  points,  wiih  outstretched  fingers, 
Every  soul  to  action*  high ; 

Woe  betide  the  .soul  thai  lasers! — 
Onward  !  onward :  is  the  cry 


Though  man's  foea  may  seem  victorious. 

War  may  waste  and  famine  Wight, 
Stilt  from  out  tb<;  conflict  glorious, 

Muni  comes  forth  with  added  light  ■ 

O'er  the  darkest  ni^riit  of  sorrow, 
From  the  deadtifst  field  of  .-(rife, 

Dawns  a  clearer,  brighter  morrow, 
Springs  a  truer,  nobler  file*. 

Onward,  onward,  onward  evi-r: 
Human  progress  none  may  stay, 

ah  who  make  the  vain  endeavor, 
■Shall  like  chaff  be  swept  away. 
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sublime  is  not  a  Buikean  force  of  inspiration  or  an  illustration  of  God's  power; 
rather,  the  sublime  depicted  here  is  chaos  that  must  be  conquered. 

Although  the  texts  discussed  here— and  other  texts  in  the  July  through 
November  issues  of  The  Union  Magazine —contain  views  opposing  those  of 
Thoreau's  "Ktaadn,"  scholars  cannot  be  certain  about  the  reactions  of  the  original 
audience  to  the  essay.  Emerson  remarked  in  his  1848  journal  that  "Ktaadn"  was 
the  first  piece  of  American  literature  that  he  had  read  in  ten  years  worthy  of 
binding  (20),  and  Horace  Greely  stated  in  his  New  York  Tribune  that  the  essay 
had  "the  freshness  and  odor  of  the  pine-forests"  (qtd.  in  Harding  230).  The  general 
readership  of  The  Union  Magazine  may  have  been  less  sympathetic,  and  the 
context  in  which  the  essay  appeared  may  provide  clues  about  its  initial  reception. 
The  remarks  of  the  magazine's  editor  suggest  that  the  essay  was  published  there 
primarily  because  it  was  a  celebration  of  an  American  subject:  "The  Alpine 
district  of  Maine"  (Taylor  46).  Furthermore,  the  magazine's  content  suggests 
that  the  essay's  transcendentalism,  if  it  had  been  recognized,  would  not  have  been 
valued  by  the  readers.  In  contrast,  modern  readers  encounter  "Ktaadn"  in  a  context 
in  which  Thoreau  is  a  canonized  author  and  in  which  the  essay  is  a  key 
expression  of  his  philosophy.  Fink  notes  that  "Thoreau  was  not  without  his 
small  following  of  'deliberate'  readers  during  his  lifetime,"  but  he  adds  that 
because  of  earlier  literary  failures  Thoreau  came  to  "regard  posterity  as  his 
ultimate  audience"  ("Language"  229-230).  The  ranks  of  Thoreau 's  deliberate 
readers  have  grown,  but  even  the  latest  generation  of  his  admirers  is  probably  not 
his  ultimate  audience,  for  we  do  not  yet  have  a  complete  survey  of  his  depths. 
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"My  River . .  .  Leads  to  the  Sea". 
Sarah  Orne  Jewetfs 
Country  By- Ways 
as  Thoreauvian  Travel  Narrative 

Gayle  Smith 


In  the  past  few  decades  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  novel,  The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs,  and  many  of  her  short  stories  have  become  well  known  and  have 
been  read  in  the  context  of  later  nineteenth-century  American  literary  history, 
socioeconomics,  feminism,  and  nature  writing.  Country  By-Ways  (1881)  has  not 
received  the  same  attention  and  has  not  often  been  considered  in  relation  to 
nineteenth-century  nature  writing.  Made  up  of  five  personal  essays  or  sketches 
and  three  stories,  the  volume  may  at  first  seem  to  be  a  rather  miscellaneous 
collection.  Four  of  the  sketches,  however,  are  travel  narratives  that  invite 
comparison  with  works  such  as  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper's  1850  Rural  Hours, 
Hawthorne's  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse"  and  "Footprints  on  the  Sea-Shore," 
Thoreau's  "Walking,"  Walden,  and  most  compellingly,  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers.  While  Jewett's  journeys  are  shorter,  tamer,  and  more 
local  than  Thoreau's  in  A  Week,  her  narrative  structure,  thematic  and 
philosophical  concerns,  literary  purposes,  and  authorial  tone  are  markedly  similar 
to  Thoreau's.  Thoreau's  most  ambitious  and  complex  travel  narrative  may  well 
have  provided  a  useful  literary  model  for  Jewett  as  she  reshaped  some  earlier 
writings  into  a  work  deeply  personal  and  local  in  its  material,  yet  universal  in  its 
implications. 

At  least  two  reviewers  compared  Country  By-Ways  to  Thoreau's  works 
in  a  general  way.  A  New  York  Times  reviewer  declares  simply  that  "rural  books 
have  been  popular  since  Thoreau,"  but  the  Cottage  Hearth  reviewer  finds  that 
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Jewett  "has  the  same  wonderful  power  of  description  of  whatever  she  meets  with 
in  her  rambles  that  Thofeau  possessed"  (Nagel,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  4,  5).  The 
anonymous  Atlantic  Monthly  reviewer  opens  by  carefully  situating  the  book 
both  inside  and  outside  of  what  he  or  she  sees  as  the  traditional  precincts  of 
travel  literature:  "It  is  perhaps  a  little  forced  to  call  Miss  Jewett's  sketches  a 
book  of  travel,  yet  the  reader  will  find  their  value  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  writer  has  applied  a  traveler's  art  to  scenes  which  lay  within  easy  reach 
of  her  own  home"  (Nagel,  Critical  Essays  29).  The  reviewer  is  indeed  accurate 
about  Jewett's  "rediscovery  of  the  familiar,  the  looking  at  a  landscape  from  under 
one's  arm,"  but  is  inaccurate  as  well  as  condescending  in  saying  of  her  sketches, 
"they  are  restful,  they  are  truthful,  and  one  is  never  asked  to  expend  criticism 
upon  them,  but  to  take  them  with  their  necessary  limitations  as  household 
pleasures."  Looking  to  the  future,  this  reviewer  wishes  that  "this  light  traveler 
would  plume  herself  for  a  braver  excursion,"  and  "essay  a  larger  work"  (29,  30). 
Reading  Country  By -Ways  in  the  context  of  nineteenth-century  travel  writing 
and  literature  that  reflects  a  sense  of  place  reveals  "braver,"  more  transcendental 
journeys  than  some  reviewers  would  have  expected  Jewett  to  take  in  and  around 
her  native  South  Berwick,  Maine. 

More  recent  readers  of  Jewett  have  also  noted  her  transcendental 
leanings.  Richard  Cary  finds  "a  Thoreauvian  affinity  of  man  and  nature"  in  her 
best  known  work  of  fiction,  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,  and  compares  her 
view  of  humankind's  relationship  with  nature  in  "An  October  Ride,"  one  of  the 
essays  in  Country  By-Ways,  to  "the  mystic  ecology  of  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond" 
(150,  56).  Several  critics  discuss  in  detail  Jewett's  transcendental  and/or 
Swedenborgian  ways  of  looking  at  the  world.1  Paula  Blanchard  is  probably  most 
succinct  in  connecting  Jewett's  apparently  local  subject  matter  with  her  larger 
meanings.  She  also  notes  that  Jewett  had  well-known  literary  precedents:  "Like 
Emily  Dickinson  or  Emerson  or  Thoreau,  she  found  her  own  small  compass  of 
ground  inexhaustibly  fruitful,  and  in  its  particulars  she  discovered  all  the 
universe  she  needed"  (210).  We  will  look  at  these  matters  later  as  they  help 
illuminate  some  of  the  more  philosophical  underpinnings  of  Country  By-Ways. 

Lawrence  Buell  clarifies  the  changing  expectations  for  literary  travel 
writing  in  nineteenth-century  America.  Earlier  in  the  century  accuracy  and 
analysis  were  paramount;  later,  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  and  the 
expressiveness  of  the  writing  became  more  significant.  Transcendentalists 
favored  this  individual,  reflective  approach  as  well  as  an  emphasis  on  travels  near 
home.  Reminding  us  of  Emerson's  misgivings  about  travel  as  a  means  of 
escape,  Buell  sums  up  the  mid-century  ideal:  "True  travel  is  spiritual  travel,  an 
exploration  of  one's  own  higher  latitudes"  (Literary  Transcendentalism  197). 
Such  an  exploration  would  almost  of  necessity  have  a  rather  loose  structure  as  it 
reflected  the  thoughts  and  sensibility  of  the  traveler.  The  American  Monthly 
reviewer  had  defined  a  "braver  excursion"  in  terms  of  "a  longer  flight  of  travel" 
and  "new  types"  of  neighbors  rather  than  in  terms  of  historical  or  philosophical 
reach  (Nagel,  Critical  Essays  30). 
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In  The  Environmental  Imagination,  Buell  specifically  addresses  the 
entangled  issues  of  nature  writing  genres  and  gender.  Although  Thoreau's 
writing  has  often  been  assumed  to  appeal  more  to  male  readers,  Buell  indicates 
that  early  female  reviewers  were  more  likely  to  be  favorable  than  were  male 
reviewers  (45).  He  also  explicitly  links  Thoreau's  other  genres  of  travel  narrative, 
natural  history  essay,  sketch,  and  journal  and  his  "increasing  commitment  to 
minute  realization  of  vignettes  of  local  landscape  and  culture"  with  the  rise  of 
nineteenth-century  women's  environmental  writing,  from  the  sketchbook  to 
regional  realism  (26).  By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  half  the  nature  essays 
submitted  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  were  by  men  and  half  by  women,  Jewett  and 
her  friend  Celia  Thaxter  among  them  (44-45).  Buell  also  reminds  us  that  Susan 
Fenimore  Cooper's  1850  Rural  Hours,  not  Walden,  "is  the  first  major  work  of 
American  literary  bioregionalism"  (Environmental  406).  This  genre,  Buell  notes, 
would  develop  into  the  natural  history  writings  of  John  Burroughs  and  others  as 
well  as  the  local  color  writing  and  regional  realism  of  writers  like  Thaxter  and 
Mary  Austin.  Jewett' s  essays  and  sketches  in  Country  By-Ways  connect  her 
most  directly  with  the  bioregionalism  of  Cooper  and  Thoreau.  Jewett' s  regional 
realism,  often  imbued  with  deeply  romantic  and  transcendental  world  views, 
expresses  another  aspect  of  the  literary  "environmental  imagination"  Buell 
explores.  The  fact  that  Jewett  expressed  her  views  on  nature  in  non-fiction  as 
well  as  fiction  makes  her  an  especially  significant  practitioner  of  what  Buell  sees 
as  an  important  and  somewhat  neglected  strain  of  American  nature  writing. 

More  specifically,  in  "Doing  History  on  Vacation:  'Ktaadn'  and  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Eirs,"  William  W.  Stowc  compares  the  ways  in  which 
Thoreau's  and  Jewett's  works  use  the  vacation  as  experience  and  literary 
convention  to  explore  the  relationships  between  past  and  present  and  between 
individual,  society,  and  history.  Some  of  the  same  cultural  assumptions  about 
the  creative  possibilities  inherent  in  vacation  travel  that  Stowe  explores  also 
underlie  Country  By-Ways  and  A  Week  on  the  Concord  cmd  Merrimack  Rivers. 
Here  we  also  find  additional  connections  between  their  texts  in  genre,  tone,  and 
likely  intention. 

It  is  thought  provoking  indeed  to  read  Jewett's  "River  Driftwood,"  the 
first  essay  in  Country  By-Ways  and  the  longest  of  the  four  travel  sketches,  as  her 
distinctive  version  of  Thoreau's  A  Week.  It  is,  of  course,  a  much  shorter  piece  of 
first-person,  non-fiction  prose  about  shorter  and  more  local  journeys,  and  the 
literary,  historical  and  philosophical  allusions  arc  fewer  and  less  demanding  on 
the  reader.  Yet  the  overall  structures  and  themes  of  the  pieces  are  stunningly 
parallel  in  important  ways,  and  they  share  one  sensibility.  Additional  similarities 
with  A  Week  emerge  when  we  consider  the  four  nature  travel  sketches  in  the 
collection  as  a  unified  group.  In  addition  to  "River  Driftwood,"  the  most 
inclusive  of  the  four,  we  have  "An  October  Ride,"  "An  Autumn  Holiday,"  and 
"A  Winter  Drive."  Despite  the  fact  that  four  other  pieces  arc  interspersed  among 
these  sketches,  thematic,  tonal,  and  structural  elements  contribute  to  their 
coherence  with  each  other  as  well  as  their  affinities  with  A  Week.  One  of  the 
other  pieces  is  a  short  essay  on  the  aesthetic  and  social  significance  of  New 
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England  gardens;  the  rest  are  more  like  conventional  short  stories,  which  Jewett 
or  her  editors  may  have  felt  would  appeal  to  a  greater  number  of  readers,  hence 
their  strategic  deployment  throughout  the  collection. 

Jewett  definitely  knew  Thoreau's  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  first  published  in  1849.  Jewett's  nephew,  Theodore  Jewett 
Eastman,  included  the  1873,  "new  and  revised"  edition  of  A  Week  among  the 
volumes  from  Jewett's  personal  library  that  he  donated  to  the  Harvard  College 
Library  in  1931.2  This  edition  would  have  included  the  numerous  changes  and 
additions  Thoreau  made  to  his  1849  edition,  revisions  which  his  sister  Sophia 
and  Ellery  Channing  used  to  help  prepare  the  1868  edition  for  press.3  According 
to  Eastman's  catalogue,  Jewett's  library  also  included  at  least  four  other  volumes 
of  Thoreau's  writings:  Summer:  From  the  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau, 
Thoreau 's  Thoughts,  Walden,  and  A  Yankee  in  Canada  with  Anti-slavery  and 
Reform  Papers.4  In  addition,  it  is  likely  that  Jewett  would  have  read  one  or  more 
of  the  four  Thoreau  essays  published  between  June  1862  and  October  1863  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly:  "Walking,"  "Autumnal  Tints,"  "Wild  Apples,"  and  "Life 
Without  Principle"  (McGregor  240  [n.77]).  According  to  Josephine  Donovan, 
in  1869  Jewett  read  "diligently"  through  back  issues  of  several  major  periodicals, 
including  the  Atlantic  Monthly  {Sarah  Orne  Jewett  9). 

Country  By -Ways,  however,  did  not  go  through  the  many  years  of 
drafting,  revising,  and  re-conceptualizing  that  A  Week  ultimately  did.5  Except  for 
"October  Ride,"  all  the  sketches  appeared  in  periodicals  between  1879  and  1881; 
Jewett  usually  revised  magazine  pieces  "slightly"  as  they  moved  into  books  (Bell 
932).6  Like  Thoreau,  Jewett  kept  journals  of  her  experiences  and  thoughts,  and 
according  to  biographer  Elizabeth  Silverthorne,  "many  of  the  experiences, 
feelings,  and  ponderings  recorded  in  the  very  personal  essays  in  Country  By- 
Ways  were  taken  from  accounts  written  up  much  earlier  in  her  journal"  (53).  As 
Thoreau  had  done  in  the  writing  of  A  Week  and  Walden,  Jewett  compressed, 
expanded,  and  rearranged  various  related  elements  of  narrative,  description,  and 
commentary  into  four  interconnected  travel  narratives.  Thoreau's  master  travel 
narrative,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  replete  with  the 
narrator's  meditations  and  apparent  digressions,  may  well  have  appealed  to  her  as 
a  way  to  unify  her  earlier  writings  in  a  way  that  would  allow  them  to  enrich  each 
other  without  demanding  a  single,  strict  narrative  framework. 

Narrative   Structures 

Two  apparently  different  kinds  of  structures  shape  Thoreau's  and 
Jewett's  travel  narratives.  Thoreau  condenses  two  weeks  into  one  in  much  the 
same  way  he  would  present  more  than  two  years'  experience  as  one  in  Walden. 
Jewett's  calendar  is  more  subtly  embedded  in  her  sketches.  Their  deeper  structures 
are  more  thoroughly  organic,  however,  flowing  as  they  do  from  the  subjects, 
occasions,  and  intentions  of  the  works.  Almost  from  their  very  beginnings,  we 
are  put  on  notice  that  our  narrators  will  obey  their  streams  of  thought  and 
associations,  which  are  intimately  related  to  their  actual  streams.  Presumably  we 
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can  only  follow  Thoreau,  who  has  "resolved"  to  "float"  wherever  the  river  takes 
him.7  Repeatedly  during  his  narrative,  he  connects  the  flow  of  the  river  with  the 
flow  of  his  thoughts  and  his  varying  states  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  with 
the  shape  of  the  narrative  itself.  At  the  onset  they  float  easily,  as  "on  the  placid 
current  of  our  dreams,"  as  he  describes  it  (Week  19-20).  Toward  the  end  as  they 
sail  headlong  for  home,  he  explains  that  "the  current  of  our  thoughts  made  as 
sudden  bends  as  the  river"  (Week  339).  Jewett  advises  us  of  the  shape  of  her 
journey  and  ours  as  well.  In  just  the  first  seven  and  a  half  pages  of  "River 
Driftwood,"  ostensibly  about  a  short,  simple  river  outing,  she  raises  issues  such 
as  the  possible  sources  of  her  river,  the  decrease  in  shipping,  the  writing  of 
world  history,  the  unnecessary  estrangement  of  humans  from  other  species,  and 
the  meaning  of  death.  She  reminds  us  that  in  addition  to  leading  literally  to  the 
sea,  her  river  also  leads  "toward  another  sea  of  boundless  speculation  and  curious 
wonderings."8  Dams  may  put  bounds  on  her  physical  journey,  but  the 
metaphysical  journey  has  no  such  limits.  Both  writers  claim  a  freedom  to  glide 
from  subject  to  subject,  to  stop  and  observe  whatever  captures  their  interest,  and 
in  general  obey  their  inclinations.  What  may  at  first  appear  to  be  mere 
digressions  from  the  path  of  travel  are  the  memories,  opinions,  and  musings 
their  surroundings  bring  to  mind.  As  H.  Daniel  Peck  observes,  it  was  a 
convention  of  nineteenth-century  travel  literature  to  move  from  describing  a 
"fortuitous  view"  to  narrating  an  incident  associated  in  some  way  with  that  view 
(Thoreau' s  Morning  Work  21).  Thoreau  and  Jewett  certainly  follow  this 
convention  in  introducing  historical  incidents,  but  they  also  include  many  more 
personal  associations,  such  as  childhood  memories  and  people,  animals,  or  even 
trees  they  have  known  and  cared  about.  While  Thoreau  was  one  of  the  earlier 
practitioners  of  the  style  of  travel  writing  that  explores  the  sensibilities  of  the 
travelers  more  deeply  than  the  features  of  the  places  themselves,  Jewett  was 
adopting  a  well-established  approach  to  travel. 

Organization  by  personal  associations  alone  could  lead  to  chaos,  or  at 
least  to  a  work  too  idiosyncratic  to  be  relevant  to  others.  Temporal  and  seasonal 
structures,  also  completely  inherent  in  their  subjects,  provide  a  more  universal 
kind  of  organic  form.  As  he  begins  the  final  chapter  of  his  work  and  the  fictional 
final  day  of  the  excursion,  which  actually  took  about  two  weeks,  Thoreau  notes 
the  sudden  shift  in  seasons:  "We  had  gone  to  bed  in  summer,  and  we  awoke  in 
autumn"  (Week  334).  Thoreau  emphasizes  the  essential  connection  between  the 
natural  phenomena  and  their  inner,  meditative  journey  as  he  and  John  head  home 
under  these  new  conditions.  The  change  in  weather  prompts  a  change  in  their 
frame  of  mind:  "While  we  sailed  fleetly  before  the  wind,  with  the  river  gurgling 
under  our  stern,  the  thoughts  of  autumn  coursed  as  steadily  through  our  minds, 
and  we  observed  less  what  was  passing  on  the  shore,  than  the  dateless 
associations  and  impressions  which  the  season  awakened,  anticipating  in  some 
measure  the  progress  of  the  year"  (Week  348-49).  Like  Thoreau  in  A  Week,  and 
more  systematically,  in  Walden,  as  Jewett  concludes  "River  Driftwood,"  she 
transcends  personal  and  historical  time  by  reminding  us  of  the  all-embracing, 
eternal  cycle  of  the  seasons.    In  similar  fashion,  though  with  no  clear  structure 
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of  voyage  out  and  back  to  rely  on,  in  the  second  and  third  to  final  paragraphs  of 
"River  Driftwood,"  Jewett  moves  through  a  sequence  of  images  and  sounds  of  all 
four  seasons.  From  the  green  of  new  grass,  the  rich  color  of  just  ploughed  fields 
and  the  excited  songs  of  the  bobolink  that  announce  the  coming  of  spring,  she 
moves  through  the  hot  days  and  refreshing  moonlit  nights  of  summer,  complete 
with  the  cries  of  insects,  to  the  bright  colors  and  sharp  chill  of  autumn,  when 
the  river  is  a  "bright  steel  color  and  blue,"  to  a  river  that  "looks  cold  and  dead"  in 
the  winter  (CBW  31).  Of  course,  the  river  is  not  dead,  for  the  ever-moving  tide 
still  swells  below  the  creaking  ice,  ready  to  reconnect  her  harbor  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  soon  as  spring  returns,  recommencing  the  life  cycle. 

After  a  river  journey  that  occurs  primarily  in  spring  and  summer, 
Jewett' s  survey  of  the  seasons  at  the  end  of  this  introductory  essay  sets  up  the 
natural  calendar  order  of  the  remaining  three  travel  essays  in  the  volume.  "An 
October  Ride"  occurs  on  "a  fine  afternoon,  just  warm  enough  and  just  cool 
enough"  for  a  journey  on  horse  back  (CBW  92).  Heavy  clouds  in  the  west 
suggest  that  the  good  weather  will  not  last  very  long,  but  a  rainstorm  comes 
sooner  than  our  narrator  expected,  sending  her  to  the  abandoned  parsonage  for 
shelter.  Her  walk  between  the  roads  in  "An  Autumn  Holiday"  also  takes  place  in 
October.  As  warm  and  bright  as  the  day  is,  the  grass  is  still  wet  from  the 
morning  frost.  Reflecting  on  how  it  seems  that  spring  came  only  recently, 
Jewett  connects  the  "pathos"  of  autumn  with  old  age,  and  notes  that  the  flowers 
around  her  friends'  house  are  already  frost-bitten  (CBW  141).  When  she  returns 
home  at  the  end  of  "An  Autumn  Holiday,"  it  is  getting  dark  and  chilly,  a 
reminder  that  the  colder  weather  of  the  next  essay,  "A  Winter  Drive,"  is  just 
ahead.  Like  Thoreau,  who  responds  philosophically  to  a  rainy  day  by  asking, 
"cold  and  damp,— are  they  not  as  rich  experience  as  warmth  and  dryness?"  (Week 
300)  and  devotes  three  whole  chapters  of  Walden  to  winter,  Jewett  interconnects 
her  travel  meditations  to  show  year-round  interaction  with  nature.  As  lonely  and 
isolated  as  the  snow  makes  the  farmhouses  seem,  she  still  finds  a  special  beauty 
in  the  landscape,  especially  in  the  stark  outline  of  bare  branches  against  the 
winter  sky.  By  the  time  she  returns  home,  the  sun  is  down  and  "the  long,  cold 
winter  night  had  begun"  (CBW  185).  She  comes  almost  full  circle,  achieving  a 
four-season  vision  of  her  region,  exploring  ordinary  and  out  of  the  way  places  by 
rowing,  riding,  walking,  and  driving  a  sleigh  from  one  season  to  the  next. 

Philosophies    of   Travel 

Thoreau  and  Jewett  express  similar  attitudes  toward  the  regions  in 
which  they  travel  and  toward  the  nature  of  travel  itself.  Each  sought  out  the 
remote,  abandoned,  and  wilder  niches  that  still  existed  close  to  home.  Robert 
Kuhn  McGregor  explains  that  in  1849  Thoreau  began  to  maintain  in  his  journal 
a  list  of  the  wilder  places  in  Concord  (92).  Nor  was  the  extent  of  the  journey 
particularly  important  to  him.  McGregor  notes  that  at  about  the  same  time 
Thoreau  began  to  cover  less  territory  but  spent  more  time  studying  it  (202).  At 
the  very  beginning  of  Walden,  Thoreau  insists  upon  the  difference  between  the 
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distance  covered  and  the  depth  of  understanding  attained  in  the  process,  assuring 
us  that  he  has  "travelled  a  good  deal  in  Concord"  (4).  Even  more  pointedly,  in  A 
Week  he  describes  walking  as  "the  way  to  travel  the  furthest  in  the  shortest 
distance"  (305).  Jewett  sometimes  chooses  to  walk  between  the  local  roads  in 
order  to  have  a  new  experience.  Even  though  she  rows  only  a  stretch  of  the 
Piscataqua  between  two  dams,  she  travels  far  more  extensively  in  her 
imagination,  in  terms  of  both  distance  and  time. 

Recent  considerations  of  a  "sense  of  place"  have  afforded  us  new  ways 
to  appreciate  works  like  Thoreau's  and  Jewett's.  Peter  Blakemore's  "Reading 
Home:  Thoreau,  Literature,  and  the  Phenomenon  of  Inhabitation"  underscores  the 
philosophical,  perceptual,  and  artistic  dimensions  of  writing  about  one's  own 
locale  with  both  the  affection  and  familiarity  of  a  native  and  the  freshness  and 
analytical  viewpoint  of  a  traveler  to  a  new  site.  As  Blakemore  observes,  "Seeing 
home  and  writing  accurately  about  it  is  no  mean  task"(118).  Blakemore 
concentrates  on  Thoreau's  Journal  entries  after  1851,  noting  how  he  returns 
repeatedly,  in  different  seasons  and  conditions,  to  the  same  places,  and  the  places 
themselves  play  a  part  in  shaping  his  own  identity:  "By  registering  the  way 
changes  in  the  land  affected  him,  and  in  turn,  keeping  track  of  how  his  own 
intentionality  prepared  him  to  see  or  experience  home,  Thoreau  intertwines  the 
two  inextricably  and  creates  an  embodied  identity  that  cannot  be  abstracted  from 
place"  (119).  He  connects  Thoreau's  attitudes  toward  home  and  self  with  those  of 
John  Muir,  Mary  Austin,  and  Jewett,  focusing  on  The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs.  Blakemore  describes  how  Jewett's  narrator,  who  has  come  to  Dunnet 
Landing  for  a  quiet  place  to  continue  work  on  a  manuscript,  instead  assumes  "the 
work  of  inhabitation,  that  other  experience  of  becoming  a  native  traveler,  of 
dwelling  in  the  present  physical  world,"  rather  than  concentrating  on  the  work 
she  came  to  complete  (129).  In  the  earlier  Country  By-Ways,  we  see  an  even 
more  direct  and  personal  version  of  Jewett's  writing  from  a  sense  of  place 
without  the  need  to  create  a  pattern  of  narrative  continuity  and  action. 

Both  writers  emphasize  the  imaginative  rather  than  the  physical 
dimensions  of  travel.  In  Country  By-Ways  and  in  letters,  Jewett  expresses 
delight  in  finding  new,  compelling  places  close  to  home  simply  by  altering  her 
routine,  by  taking  a  new  path  or  avoiding  paths  altogether,  by  pulling  up  into  a 
different  little  cove  or  "harbor"  along  her  river,  by  waiting  until  the  marshes 
freeze  over  and  make  remote  areas  accessible  by  sleigh,  or  by  venturing  out  in 
moonlight  rather  than  daylight.  She  writes  to  Annie  Fields,  "yesterday  I  went 
traveling,  in  my  own  land,  and  found  the  most  exquisite  place  that  ever  was," 
adding  that  it  was  as  lonely  as  "the  depths  of  the  White  Mountains"  and  as 
foreign  as  a  country  in  Europe  {Letters  61-62).  Clearly,  the  nearby  can  prove 
exotic  if  looked  at  from  a  certain  perspective.  Likewise,  on  at  least  two 
occasions  in  A  Week,  Thoreau  stresses  the  importance  of  avoiding  a  "beaten 
path,"  whether  by  simply  following  the  "windings  of  the  river"  or  by  forging 
straight  over  Saddle-back  Mountain  against  the  advice  of  a  native  {Week  1  10, 
183).  In  "An  Autumn  Holiday,"  Jewett  similarly  explains  her  own  fondness  for 
walking  between  the  roads,  which  have  grown  too  familiar:  "Every  walk  of  this 
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kind  proves  itself  a  tour  of  exploration  and  discovery,  and  the  fields  of  my  own 
town,  which  I  think  I  know  so  well,  are  always  new  fields"  (141).  As  much  a 
statement  about  personal  perspective  and  perception  as  it  is  about  the 
inexhaustible  richness  and  depth  of  nature,  this  statement  and  others  like  it 
connect  Jewett's  writings  with  larger  transcendental  considerations  of  the  fluid 
relationship  between  subject  and  object,  seer  and  seen.  In  the  "Friday"  chapter, 
Thoreau  considers  the  transforming  effect  of  gaining  a  new  vantage  point  as  the 
riverbanks  and  everything  on  them  appear  entirely  different  to  him  and  his 
brother  as  they  head  south  on  their  trip  home.  Home  itself  needs  to  be 
rediscovered,  he  explains:  "The  most  familiar  sheet  of  water  viewed  from  a  new 
hill-top,  yields  a  novel  and  unexpected  pleasure.  When  we  have  travelled  a  few 
miles,  we  do  not  recognize  the  profiles  even  of  the  hills  which  overlook  our 
native  village"  (Week  349).  Both  show  us  how  to  see  not  only  new  places  but 
also  how  to  see  anew  our  familiar  environs. 

Though  rooted  in  her  Piscataqua  region,  Jewett  still  makes  a  point  of 
reminding  her  readers  that  her  travels  do  take  her  beyond  the  normal  precincts,  at 
least  for  a  young  woman  of  South  Berwick.  At  the  beginning  of  "An  October 
Ride,"  she  describes  the  dense  forest  and  rugged  land  over  which  she  rides  her 
spirited  horse  or  sometimes  "even  takefs]  perilous  rough  drives  through  the  cart- 
paths"  (CBW  96).  Few  people  travel  over  these  paths  in  summer,  she  adds. 
When  she  arrives  in  town,  she  is  also  an  exception  simply  because  she  is  a 
woman  alone  on  horseback.  "It  is  great  fun,"  she  notes,  "to  ride  about  the 
country;  one  rouses  a  great  deal  of  interest;  there  seems  to  be  something  exciting 
in  the  sight  of  a  girl  on  horseback,  and  people  who  pass  you  in  wagons  turn  and 
look  after  you,  though  they  never  would  take  the  trouble  if  you  were  only 
walking"(C£W  106).  In  "A  Winter  Drive,"  Jewett  describes  how  challenging  it 
is  to  find  one's  way  on  a  road  one  has  driven  before  only  in  summer.  As  pleasant 
as  it  can  be  to  take  a  drive  in  town  in  winter,  she  reminds  us  that  "for  the  real 
delight  of  the  thing  it  is  necessary  to  go  far  out  from  even  the  villages  across  the 
country"  (CBW  165).  Several  miles  from  the  village,  she  leaves  the  main  road 
and  can  see  Mt.  Washington,  Saddleback,  and  "its  comrades"  (CBW  172).  This 
bit  of  information  provides  a  helpful  reference  point  for  readers  unacquainted  with 
the  geography,  but  it  also  imbues  her  tidewater  area,  and  her  drive,  with  a 
measure  of  the  grandeur  and  wildness  associated  with  the  more  famous  peaks. 
Crossing  a  pond  on  the  sled  track  left  by  loggers  offers  Jewett  the  chance  she  has 
always  wanted  to  explore  a  swampy  area  inaccessible  in  the  summer.  Showing  a 
similar  taste  for  out-of-the-way  destinations,  Thoreau  reminded  himself  in  his 
Journals,  "In  winter  I  can  explore  the  swamps  and  ponds"  (Journal  3:  166).  He 
and  Jewett  deliberately  venture  to  places  most  would  just  as  soon  avoid  because 
they  are  eager  for  new  experiences,  perspectives,  and  insights. 

Streams    of    Consciousness 

Thoreau  and  Jewett  launch  their  respective  river  journeys  with  factual 
descriptions  of  their  rivers,  explanations  of  their  connections  with  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  and  indications  of  their  symbolic  value.  As  McGregor  reminds  us, 
Thoreau  had  written  "Concord  River"  as  a  lecture  before  it  became  the  opening 
for  A  Week,  "presumably  to  clarify  his  thoughts  on  the  matter  of  streams, 
material  and  figurative"  (67).  As  the  opening  essay  in  Country  By-Ways,  "River 
Driftwood"  invites  multiple  comparisons  with  Thoreau's  river  journey.  In  a 
general  way,  it  can  be  seen  as  analogous  to  Thoreau's  entire  A  Week.  Looked  at 
more  minutely,  it  can  be  seen  as  more  strictly  analogous  to  Thoreau's  brief 
opening  chapter,  "Concord  River."  By  placing  this  essay  first,  Jewett  announces 
larger  intentions  than  those  of  a  strictly  local  color  writer  or  an  historian  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Piscataqua  River.  In  the  very  first  paragraph  she  emphasizes 
the  imaginative,  reflective  reach  of  her  excursions  over  their  physical  extent. 
She  is  always  conscious,  in  fact,  of  being  confined  between  the  upper  and  lower 
dams  on  the  river  and  rarely  goes  beyond  a  certain  point  on  the  tide  river. 
Nevertheless,  once  on  the  river  she  feels  as  though  she  can  go  to  Europe  or 
anywhere  she  wants:  "when  I  unfasten  the  boat  there  is  no  dam  or  harbor  bar,  or 
any  barrier  whatever  between  this  and  all  foreign  ports"  (CBW  1).  Again,  more 
emphatically  bringing  together  the  literal  fact  that  hers  is  a  tide  river 
intermingling  with  the  Atlantic  and  that  she  is  also  describing  a  metaphysical 
journey,  at  the  end  of  what  can  be  seen  as  an  introductory  section  to  this  first 
sketch,  Jewett  explains,  "my  river  .  .  .  leads  to  the  sea,  and  from  any  port  one 
can  push  off  toward  another  sea  of  boundless  speculation  and  curious  wonderings 
about  this  world,  familiar,  and  yet  so  great  a  mystery"  (CBW  8),  a  sentiment 
strikingly  similar  to  Thoreau's  statement  in  the  "Friday"  chapter  of  A  Week:  "It 
is  easier  to  discover  another  such  a  new  world  as  Columbus  did,  than  to  go 
within  one  fold  of  this  which  we  appear  to  know  so  well"  (383).  Both  travel 
writers  will  attempt  to  go  "within"  their  worlds  and  take  us  with  them.  As  he 
and  his  brother  John  begin  their  journey,  Thoreau  advises  us  that  Concord  is  "a 
port  of  entry  and  departure  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men,"  his 
phrasing  suggesting  the  uncertain  balance  between  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
dimensions  of  their  journey  (Week  15). 

As  they  leave  the  village,  it  becomes  clear  that  their  stream  is  also  a 
stream  of  consciousness  and  sub-consciousness:  "We  seemed  to  be  embarked  on 
the  placid  current  of  our  dreams,  floating  from  past  to  future  as  silently  as  one 
awakes  to  fresh  morning  or  evening  thoughts"  (Week  19-20).10  Each  narrative's 
speculative,  dreamlike  quality  suggests  the  nature  of  the  text  and  journey 
awaiting  the  reader.  Simply  being  on  or  near  the  river  stimulates  the  receptive 
powers.  Neither  traveler  is  on  a  well-charted  journey  with  a  specific  destination. 
Thoreau  tells  us  that,  having  long  observed  the  river  and  what  it  carried  with  it, 
"at  last  I  resolved  to  launch  myself  on  its  bosom,  and  float  whither  it  would  bear 
me,"  playing  on  at  least  two  meanings  of  "resolve,"  to  determine  and,  more 
archaically,  to  dissolve  (Week  13).  Jewett's  narrator  is  in  a  sense  the  bit  of 
"driftwood"  in  her  title,  but  her  drifting  has  definite  intellectual  purpose  as  well. 
Each  author  fairly  warns  us  that  we  are  embarking  on  a  convoluted  meditative 
journey  as  well  as  a  simple  float  down  the  river.  We  will  "drift"  in  order  to 
become  more  receptive  to  what  we  sec  and  read. 
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Thoreau  and  Jevvett  repeatedly  foreground  their  organie,  dreamlike, 
associative  patterns  of  travel  and  exposition.  In  the  chapter  "Tuesday,"  Thoreau 
introduces  a  lengthy  digression  very  candidly:  "Perhaps  I  can  tell  a  tale  to  the 
purpose  while  the  lock  is  filling,— for  our  voyage  this  forenoon  furnishes  but  few 
incidents  of  importance"  (Week  201-02).  Evidently,  this  trip  is  not  so  much 
about  "incidents"  as  it  is  about  the  ideas  and  experiences  associated  with  them. 
As  he  took  A  Week  through  its  many  drafts  and  revisions,  Thoreau  included 
more  and  more  historical  and  literary  materials,  creating  a  wide-ranging 
meditation  rather  than  a  tale  of  a  single  trip,  a  re-conception  of  the  work  reflected 
in  Thoreau's  changing  his  title  from  the  original  An  Excursion  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers,  shifting  the  focus  from  an  activity  in  one  geographic  area 
to  an  experience  through  time.  As  he  observes,  of  course,  that  week  expands  to 
suggest  a  journey  into  even  prehistoric  times.11  In  an  attempt  to  help  Thoreau 
find  a  publisher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  also  made  it  clear  that  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  travel  book,  but  the  result  of  years  of  study,  explaining  to  Evert 
Duyckinck  at  Wiley  &  Putnam  Publishers  that  the  narrative  itself,  "though 
faithful,  is  a  very  slender  thread  for  such  big  beads  &  ingots  as  are  strung  on  it" 
(Letters  3:  384).  Later  in  "Tuesday,"  Thoreau  emphasizes  the  value  of  simply 
being  on  the  banks  of  a  river;  one  need  not  be  in  motion  all  the  time,  even  on  a 
journey.  According  to  this  thoughtful  traveler,  stopping  to  build  canoes,  as 
Alexander  Henry  the  fur-trader  had  to  do,  would  not  be  an  interruption,  but  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  process.  "It  is  a  worthy  incident  in  a  journey,"  he  affirms,  "a 
delay  as  good  as  much  rapid  travelling"  (Week  216).  Jewett's  pace  can  be  even 
more  leisurely  and  her  employment  similar  to  Thoreau's: 

It  sometimes  takes  me  a  whole  afternoon  to  go  two  miles 
down  the  river.  There  are  many  reasons  why  I  should  stop 
every  now  and  then  under  one  bank  or  another;  to  look  up 
through  the  trees  at  the  sky,  or  at  their  pictures  in  the  water;  or 
to  let  the  boat  lie  still,  until  one  can  watch  the  little  fish  come 
back  to  their  playground  on  the  yellow  sand  and  gravel;  or  to 
see  the  frogs,  that  splashed  into  the  water  at  my  approach, 
poke  their  heads  out  a  little  way  to  croak  indignantly,  or  raise 
a  loud  note  such  as  Scotch  bagpipers  drive  out  of  the  pipes 
before  they  start  a  tune.  (CBW  11-12) 

This  calm,  observing  mode  came  readily  to  Jewett,  enriching  meditative  works 
such  as  Country  #y-Ways  but  working  against  the  expectations  for  fiction, 
especially  longer  fiction.  Jewett  often  resisted  her  editors'  suggestions  to  develop 
more  complex  plots  and  liked  to  characterize  many  of  her  works  as  sketches, 
specifically  watercolor  sketches.12 
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Where  Rivers  Lead 


In  Thoreau' s  Morning  Work,  H.  Daniel  Peck  refers  to  Walden  and  A 
Week  as  "records  of  a  profound  attempt  to  discover  higher  truths  through  an 
exploration  of  the  familiar"  (31).  The  same  can  be  said  of  Country  By-Ways. 
Both  travelers  explicitly  connect  their  local  rivers  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
reminding  the  reader  of  the  physical  connections  and  suggesting  corresponding 
psychological  connections.  Thoreau  opens  by  telling  us  that  the  Concord, 
originally  the  Musketaquid,  is  probably  as  old  as  the  Nile  or  Euphrates,  though 
its  "civilized  history"  dates  only  from  1635  (Week  5).  Moreover,  Thoreau 
asserts  that  this  particular  river  is  representative  of  all  rivers  and  his  relationship 
with  it,  of  the  relationships  of  poets  with  rivers  all  over  the  world.  According  to 
Thoreau,  we  are  connected  by  a  universal  attraction  to  rivers:  "The  murmurs  of 
many  a  famous  river  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  reach  even  to  us  here,"  he 
claims,  through  the  poets  who  are  inspired  by  them  (Week  1 1).  Rivers  "are  the 
constant  lure,  when  they  flow  by  our  doors,  to  distant  enterprise  and  adventure" 
(Week  12).  Although  she  does  not  cite  the  ancients  as  frequently  as  Thoreau 
does,  Jewett  likewise  stresses  the  antiquity  of  her  river.  Like  Thoreau,  she 
honors  the  natives  who  fished  in  its  waters,  but  she  also  tells  us  that  to  relate 
the  whole  story  of  the  Piscataqua,  she  would  have  to  follow  the  practice  of  the 
oldest  writers  and  begin  with  "a  history  of  the  globe"  (CBW  3).  She  too 
connects  her  stretch  of  river  with  the  Nile,  explaining  that  the  local  gundalow 
boats,  clumsy  looking,  low  riding  boats  with  tall  lateen  sails  that  enable  them 
to  catch  the  gusts  of  wind  created  by  the  high,  irregular  banks,  were  in  fact 
derived  from  a  Nile  boat.  Jewett  then  describes  the  transcending  effect  on  her  of 
their  time  and  place: 

The  sight  of  them  brings  a  curiously  foreign  element  into  the 
New  England  scenery;  for  I  never  see  the  great  peaked  sail 
coming  round  a  point  without  a  quick  association  with  the 
East,  with  the  Mediterranean  ports  or  the  Nile  itself,  with  its 
ruins  and  its  desert  and  the  bright  blue  sky  overhead;  with 
mummies  and  scarabei  and  the  shepherd  kings;  with  the 
pyramids  and  Sphinx  — that  strange  group,  so  old  one  shudders 
at  the  thought  of  it  — standing  clear  against  the  horizon. 
(CBW  10) 

Her  two  miles  on  the  Piscataqua  translate  to  thousands  of  miles  and  years  in 
terms  of  experience  and  insight. 

We  can  learn  a  good  deal  of  history  from  both  works,  Thoreau 
frequently  stretching  farther  in  space  and  time  to  include  the  ancients  and  Jewett 
usually  remaining  more  local.  Their  sense  of  history  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
facts,  or  even  legends;  a  heavy  sense  of  loss,  or  potential  loss,  invests  many  of 
their  historical  "digressions."  Jewett  feels  a  responsibility  to  impart  some 
regional  history  before  it  is  utterly  forgotten,  for  "there  arc  some  who  would 
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never  know  who  has  lived  beside  my  river  unless  it  were  told  here,"  she  warns  as 
she  tells  the  story  of  Captain  John  Paul  Jones  (CBW  14).  As  Peck  points  out, 
Thoreau's  specifically  "elegiac  intention"  in  A  Week  also  informs  other  aspects 
of  the  narrative  (Thoreau's  Morning  Work  11).  Personally,  of  course,  his  text 
recalls  Thoreau's  1839  journey  with  his  brother  John,  whose  death  from  lockjaw 
in  1842  made  the  work  take  on  the  weight  of  a  memorial.  A  Week  elegizes  other 
passings  as  well.  More  pervasively,  as  Peck  says,  it  is  "an  exemplary  case  of 
remembrance  in  Thoreau's  work"  (Thoreau's  Morning  Work  12).  A  personal 
sense  of  loss  invests  Jewett's  book  too,  as  she  dedicates  it  to  her  father,  who  died 
in  1878:  "To  T.H.J.,  my  dear  father;  my  dear  friend;  the  best  and  wisest  man  I 
ever  knew;  who  taught  me  many  lessons  and  showed  me  many  things  as  we 
went  together  along  the  country  by-ways"  (CBW).  Thoreau  and  Jewett  are 
concerned  with  how  and  why  certain  things  are,  or  are  not,  remembered  and  make 
their  texts  the  means  of  remembrance.  Thoreau  repeatedly  reminds  us  of  the 
Native  American  cultures  who  preceded  the  Europeans.  On  a  sandy  bank  near 
Hudson,  he  describes  finding  remnants  of  such  a  settlement,  including  the 
foundation  of  a  wigwam,  a  circle  of  burnt  stones,  preserved  animal  bones,  and  an 
arrowhead  (Week  146).  Having  told  of  Captain  Lovewell's  1725  battle  with  the 
natives,  the  songs  that  commemorated  it,  and  the  deceased  settlers,  Thoreau  turns 
his  attention  to  the  fighters  on  the  other  side,  reminding  us  that  there  is  no 
detailed  record  of  what  happened  to  the  Indian  survivors,  as  there  is  for  Lovewell 
and  his  men  (Week  122).  Clearly,  he  intends  this  history  to  serve  as  a  belated 
and  imperfect  memorial. 

Rather  like  Thoreau  coming  upon  the  vestiges  of  an  earlier  civilization, 
Jewett,  walking  between  the  roads  in  "An  Autumn  Holiday,"  happens  on  a  small 
grave  all  by  itself  in  a  pasture  near  the  remains  of  an  old  cellar,  where  she 
assumes  the  child's  home  once  stood.  Just  as  Thoreau  can  discover  no  details 
about  the  native  inhabitants  preserved  in  writing,  so  there  is  no  information  on 
the  slate  headstone  after  many  years  of  weathering,  "if  indeed  there  had  ever  been 
any  letters  on  it,"  an  even  more  chilling  thought  (CBW  142).  Jewett's  words 
become  in  effect  the  unidentified  child's  only  epitaph.  Under  the  sweetbrier  that 
grows  on  the  grave  Jewett  finds  a  ground-sparrow's  nest,  which  she  imagines 
being  reinhabited  each  spring.  This  way,  she  reasons,  at  least  "there  were  always 
the  stone  and  the  sweet-brier  bush  and  the  birds  to  remember  the  child"  (CBW 
142). 

Both  travelers  also  lament  some  of  the  changes  imposed  on  their  areas 
and  rivers  by  modern  development.  Thoreau  treats  the  loss  of  boating  itself  on 
the  river  as  roads  and  railroads  replace  it  as  a  main  route  of  travel  and  commerce, 
and  he  predicts  that  the  accelerating  deterioration  of  the  system  of  locks  will 
prevent  others  from  ever  experiencing  the  river  the  way  he  and  his  brother  did 
(Week  213).  His  work  then  becomes  another  kind  of  elegy  for  innumerable 
would-be  travelers.  Jewett  also  laments  the  demise  of  river  transportation  and 
even  the  memory  of  it.  Again,  her  essay  may  be  the  vehicle  to  preserve  that 
knowledge.  The  packet  boats  have  been  replaced  by  steamers,  and  the  last  packet 
store-house  has  recently  been  pulled  down.  Although  she  has  a  vivid  visual 
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memory  of  it,  Jewett  wishes  she  knew  more  of  its  history.  Oddly  enough, 
"nobody  knew  how  old  it  was;  it  was  like  a  little  old  woman  who  belonged  to  a 
good  family,  now  dead,  save  herself;  and  who  could  remember  a  great  many 
valuable  people  and  events  which  everybody  else  had  forgotten"  (CBW  11). 
Thoreau  also  personalizes  and  personifies  the  complex  phenomenon  of  memory. 
In  "Saturday,"  the  first  day  of  the  excursion,  he  writes,  "I  can  just  remember  an 
old  brown-coated  man  who  was  the  Walton  of  this  stream.  .  .  .  I  think  nobody 
else  saw  him;  nobody  else  remembers  him  now,  for  he  soon  after  died,  and 
migrated  to  new  Tyne  streams"  {Week  24-25).  Like  Jewett,  Thoreau  emphasizes 
the  fragility  not  only  of  life,  but  of  our  personal  and  collective  memories 
themselves.  Not  only  are  buildings  and  artifacts  being  lost;  the  historical  record 
itself  is  fading  away.  Blakemore  observes  that  Thoreau  establishes  his  identity  in 
part  through  knowledge  of  place,  that  he  "saw  that  place  itself  could  be  lost.  And 
worst  of  all,  it  could  be  lost  for  mere  lack  of  attention"  (122).  The  same  can  be 
said  of  Jewett's  sense  of  place. 

The  impressions  of  an  earlier  day  remain  vivid  longer  for  some, 
however,  as  Jewett  explains.  Since  her  grandfather  was  part  owner  of  a  shipyard 
on  the  river,  shipping  continued  to  seem  real  and  vital  to  her  family  even  after 
its  actual  decline.  Weaving  together  the  history  of  a  century  with  her  own 
subjective  experience,  she  recalls  the  confusion  she  felt  as  a  child  about  the  past: 
"I  remember  wondering  why  the  smooth  green  bank,  where  the  dandelions  were 
so  thick  in  spring,  should  be  called  the  ship-yard  by  my  family,  and  even  why 
any  one  should  call  that  corner  of  the  town  the  Lower  Landing,  since  nothing 
ever  seemed  to  land,  unless  it  were  the  fleets  that  children  built  from  chips  and 
shingles"  (CBW  16-17).  Nearby,  she  tells  us,  stands  the  deserted,  decaying,  once 
elegant  Hamilton  house,  "the  lilacs  in  bloom,  and  no  noise  or  hurry,  —a  quiet 
place,  that  the  destroying  left  hand  of  progress  had  failed  to  touch"(CBW  17). 
Here  with  her  own  sideswipe  at  what  is  commonly  taken  for  progress,  Jewett 
sounds  especially  like  Thoreau. 

If  Thoreau  and  Jewett  value  their  rivers  for  their  local  history,  they  also 
value  them  for  the  ways  in  which  they  connect  their  populations,  literally  and 
symbolically,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  strong  sense  of  place  and  home  in  no 
way  diminishes  their  interest  in  distant  places,  and  their  rivers  allow  them  to 
travel  vicariously  as  well  as  physically.  Faced  with  the  demise  of  river  traffic, 
both  travelers  feel  a  painful  sense  of  isolation.  Thoreau  now  tells  his  own 
childhood  story  about  the  mystery  and  romance  that  seemed  to  surround  the  few 
canal  boats  that  came  up  the  Concord  River  then.  "We  knew  some  river's  bay 
only,  but  they  took  rivers  from  end  to  end,"  he  recalls  himself  and  his  young 
friends  marveling  about  the  canal-boatmen  (Week  211).  Some  years  later  when 
he  read  that  the  Concord  might  be  made  truly  navigable,  he  remembers  thinking 
to  himself  with  pride,  "/then  lived  somewhere  to  tell  of"  (  Week  212,  emphasis 
Thoreau's).  In  the  next  day's  chapter,  he  acknowledges  the  liberating  effect  of 
even  a  modest  stream  so  long  as  it  enables  one  to  gain  a  new  perspective  on  life 
as  it  is  lived  on  land.  Stressing  the  etymological  truth  of  his  words,  Thoreau 
reminds  us,  "the  smallest  stream  is  mediterranean  sea,  a  smaller  ocean  creek 
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within  the  land"  {Week  238,  emphasis  Thoreau's).  It  is  all  too  easy  to  remain 
preoccupied  with  our  own  individual  lives  on  land,  Thoreau  cautions,  confessing, 
"for  my  own  part,  but  for  the  geographers,  I  should  hardly  have  known  how 
large  a  portion  of  our  globe  is  water,  my  life  has  chiefly  passed  within  so  deep  a 
cove"  (Week  238-39).  Similarly,  it  is  extremely  important  to  Jewett  that  hers  is 
a  tide  river,  meaning  that  the  sea  reaches  all  the  way  to  her  inland  community. 
When  the  tide  is  in,  it  is  "a  noble  and  dignified  stream"  (CBW  2).  Sounding  like 
Thoreau  when  he  traces  the  sources  of  Walden  Pond,  Jewett  wonders  about  the 
ultimate  sources  of  her  river:  "I  should  like  to  find  the  very  beginning  and 
headwater  of  my  river.  I  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  a  pond,  though  somewhere  in 
the  ground  underneath  there  would  be  a  spring  that  kept  the  secret  and  was  in 
command  and  under  marching  orders  to  the  sea"  (CBW  2-3).  She  finds  her  river 
"a  grand  thing  when  it  is  river  and  sea  together,"  and  misses  the  ocean  when  the 
tide  is  out,  and  she  and  her  village  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  (CBW 
3). 

Near  the  end  of  "River  Driftwood,"  Jewett  returns  to  the  need  for 
connection  and  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  "A  harbor,  even  if  it 
is  a  little  harbor,  is  a  good  thing,"  she  affirms;  it  makes  for  exchange  and  a 
stronger  life  (CBW  31).  The  origin  of  such  a  viewpoint  may  seem  to  be  in  her 
family  background  in  commerce  and  shipbuilding,  but  she  makes  it  clear  that  she 
is  speaking  about  community  as  well  as  commerce:  "One  sees  the  likeness 
between  a  harborless  heart  and  a  harborless  country,  where  no  ships  go  and 
come;  and  since  no  treasure  is  carried  away  no  treasure  is  brought  in.  From  this 
inland  town  of  mine  there  is  no  sea-faring  any  more,  and  the  shipwrights' 
hammers  are  never  heard  now.  It  is  only  a  station  on  the  railways,  and  it  has, 
after  all  these  years,  grown  so  little  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for  all  the  trains 
to  stop"  (CBW  32).  Both  narrators  celebrate  the  local,  the  specific  and  familiar, 
but  they  also  remind  us  that  the  value  of  the  local  is  deepened  by  an  appreciation 
of  how  it  participates  in  and  ultimately  corresponds  to  the  whole.  Their  rivers 
link  them  with  distant  places  and  times,  and  with  sweeping  thoughts. 

Of  Matter  and  Spirit 

Reflecting  his  inclusive  worldview,  in  "Monday,"  Thoreau  includes  a 
lengthy  meditation  on  the  differences  between  Eastern  and  Western  thought  and 
European  thinkers'  general  ignorance  of  Indian  and  Persian  philosophy.  He 
suggests  collecting  the  sacred  writings  of  all  peoples  to  create  "the  Scripture  of 
mankind"  (Week  144).  Near  the  end  of  the  journey,  he  writes  of  the  parallels 
between  our  knowledge  of  material  and  immaterial  truths.  If  we  have  had  guides 
to  the  unseen  but  material  universe  as  reliable  as  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  we 
also  have  guides  to  the  immaterial  realm.  "Veias,  Menu,  Zoroaster,  Socrates, 
Christ,  Shakspeare,  Swedenborg,— these  are  some  of  our  astronomers,"  Thoreau 
asserts  (Week  386).  Swedenborg  (1688-1772)  is  an  especially  appropriate  model 
thinker  here  because  of  his  theory  of  correspondence  between  the  material  and 
spiritual  worlds. 
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Near  the  close  of  A  Week  Thoreau  insists  on  "reading"  the  text  of 
nature  not  as  an  allegory  or  reflection  of  a  higher  spiritual  truth,  but  as  a  direct 
manifestation  of  that  truth.  He  asks,  "is  not  Nature,  rightly  read,  that  of  which 
she  is  commonly  taken  to  be  the  symbol  merely?"  (Week  382). l3  The  first 
public  review  of  A  Week,  in  Horace  Greeley's  influential  New-York  Tribune, 
accused  Thoreau  of  a  "misplaced  Pantheistic  attack  on  the  Christian  Faith" 
(Richardson  196).  A  few  years  later,  after  another  problem  with  his  views  on  the 
universality  of  spirit,  Thoreau  wrote  to  Greeley,  who  at  the  time  was  trying  to 
help  him  get  published  elsewhere,  indicating  that  since  he  was  evidently  "born  to 
be  a  pantheist,"  it  was  unavoidable  that  he  wrote  as  he  did  (Richardson  285). 14 

Jewett's  introduction  to  Swedenborgianism  came  through  Harvard  law 
professor  Theophilus  Parsons,  Jr.  (1797-1882),  who,  along  with  his  Harvard 
classmate,  Sampson  Reed,  interpreted  Swedenborgian  ideas  for  nineteenth- 
century  Americans.  According  to  Blanchard,  Parsons  sought  to  make  the  ideas  of 
the  "New  Church"  more  understandable,  less  mystical,  and  easier  to  accept  for  a 
wider  audience  (74).  Jewett  met  Parsons  in  1872  and  corresponded  with  him 
until  1881,  the  year  Country  By-Ways  was  published  (Silverthorne  58-60).  After 
the  publication  of  Country  By-Ways,  Jewett  wrote  to  Parsons,  indicating  that  in 
writing  this  volume  she  had  discovered  some  truths  for  herself.  More  personally, 
she  told  him  how  much  he  had  influenced  her  intellectual  growth,  saying, 
"Nobody  has  helped  me  to  think  more  than  you  have"  (Silverthorne  97). I5  Like 
many  others,  Jewett  was  attracted  to  the  reassuring  ideas  about  the  spiritual  value 
of  compassion  and  the  promise  of  a  rewarding  afterlife  that  Parson's  version  of 
Swedenborg's  philosophy  emphasized.  Swedenborgianism,  as  it  came  in  the 
1870s  to  Jewett  and  others  through  Parsons  and  the  Boston  New  Church,  did  not 
seem  to  defy  Christian  doctrine.  Instead,  it  brought  the  divine  closer  to  daily  life. 
Josephine  Donovan  finds  Jewett  especially  receptive  to  the  idea  that  "the 
spiritual  interpenetrates  the  material,"  eventually  going  beyond  the 
Swedenborgian  concept  of  correspondence  to  a  kind  of  animism,  eliminating  "the 
divide  between  spiritual  and  material,  seeing  the  transcendent  as  incarnate  in  the 
physical"  ("Jewett  and  Swedenborg"  732). 16  This  would  have  brought  Jewett 
closer  to  Thoreau' s  self-professed  pantheism.  Donovan  finds  clear  evidence  of 
animism  in  two  of  the  essays  in  Country  By-Ways,  "An  October  Ride"  and  "A 
Winter  Drive."  In  the  first,  Jewett  describes  her  personal  experience  of  being 
immersed  in  nature.  Sometimes  on  a  fall  evening,  she  explains,  she  finds  herself 
whistling  along  with  the  crickets  and  other  garden  creatures.  Such  experiences 
lead  to  a  new  sense  of  her  identity  being  mingled  with  nature: 

I  have  no  thought  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  wonder  what  I  am; 
there  is  a  strange  self-consciousness,  but  I  am  only  a  part  of 
one  great  existence  which  is  called  nature.  The  life  in  me  is  a 
bit  of  all  life,  and  where  I  am  happiest  is  where  I  find  that 
which  is  next  of  kin  to  me,  in  friends,  or  trees,  or  hills,  or 
seas,  or  beside  a  flower,  when  I  turn  back  more  than  once  to 
look  into  its  face.    (CBW  101) 
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Jewett  could  combine  this  radical  equation  of  human  life  and  aspects  of  nature 
with  a  pious  devotion  to  a  superintending  God,  for  "it  is  only  God  who  can  plan 
and  order  it  all"  (CBW  103). 

Not  surprisingly,  Jewett  was  also  familiar  with  hylozoism,  "the  theory 
that  matter  is  endowed  with  life,  or  that  life  is  merely  a  property  of  matter" 
(OED  1:  1358).  In  "A  Winter  Drive,"  Jewett  defines  hylozoism  as  "the  theory  of 
the  soul  of  the  world,  of  a  life  residing  in  nature,  and  that  all  matter  lives," 
indicating  that  the  idea  appeals  to  her  "far  from  Pagan  sympathies"  (CBW  168). 
Seeing  a  farmer  with  a  load  of  firewood  prompts  a  meditation  on  the 
individuality  of  trees.  Almost  everyone,  she  says,  has  felt  attached  to  at  least  one 
tree  and  not  simply  on  account  of  its  beauty  or  the  shade  it  provides,  or  even 
because  it  reminds  one  of  a  pleasant  time.  Rather,  "it  seems  as  if  the  tree 
remembered  what  we  remember;  it  is  something  more  than  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  associated  with  our  past,"  she  declares,  extending  the  reach  of  her  own  study 
of  the  nature  of  memory  (CBW  167).  She  attributes  to  trees  "individual 
characters,"  "thought  and  purpose,"  and  at  least  a  "glimmer  of  self- 
consciousness"  (CBW  168,  170).  Jewett  even  rejects  the  idea  of  hamadryads 
because  they  were  "too  much  like  people,"  and  trees,  she  feels,  have  their  own 
distinct  natures  (CBW  170).  As  Thoreau  had  seen  in  Concord,  Jewett  saw  large 
tracts  of  forest  being  cut.  She  confesses  that  she  was  not  always  affected  when 
woods  were  cut  down,  "but  now  I  have  a  heart-ache  at  the  sight  of  a  fresh 
clearing,  and  I  follow  as  sadly  along  the  road  behind  a  great  pine  log  as  if  I  were 
its  next  of  kin  and  chief  mourner  at  its  funeral"  (CBW  167).  Having  described 
one  old,  "wise"  pitch-pine  that  she  is  particularly  fond  of,  she  speculates  as  to  its 
fate,  and  makes  it  clear  how  petty  she  finds  the  reasons  we  sacrifice  our  neighbor 
trees:  "I  think  it  is  likely  to  live  until  the  new  houses  of  the  town  creep  over  to 
it,  past  Butler's  Hill,  and  the  march  of  improvement  reaches  it  and  dooms  it  to 
be  cut  down  because  somebody  thinks  it  would  not  look  well  in  his  yard,  or 
because  a  street  would  have  to  deviate  two  or  three  feet  from  a  straight  line" 
(CBW  179).  Jewett's  position  is  complicated,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  she  is 
able  to  penetrate  the  remote  swamp  areas  of  "A  Winter  Drive"  only  because  she 
can  follow  the  loggers'  sled  tracks.  She  also  predicts  that  people  will  soon 
recognize  the  need  for  "the  profession  of  tree  doctors,"  and  farmers  will  inspect 
their  woods  as  they  do  their  livestock  for  signs  of  ill  health.  She  sees  nothing 
less  than  "the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  American  forests,"  particularly  in  the 
East,  and  looks  ahead  to  a  day  when  the  clearing  of  woodlands  will  be  regulated 
by  law.  "There  ought  to  be  tree  laws  as  well  as  game  laws,"  she  submits  before 
resuming  the  story  of  her  drive  through  the  woods  (CBW  179-180). 

In  "River  Driftwood,"  trees  seem  even  more  human  when  Jewett 
explains  how  she  misses  some  poplars  that  have  been  cut  down  across  from  the 
Hamilton  house.  She  admits  that  "they  were  not  flourishing,  but  they  were  like 
a  little  procession  of  a  father  and  mother  and  three  or  four  children  out  for  an 
afternoon  walk,  coming  down  through  the  field  to  the  river"  (CBW  29-30).  More 
than  a  decade  later  when  someone  was  putting  lots  along  the  river  up  for  sale. 
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Jewett  wrote  to  Annie  Fields,  "sometimes,  I  get  such  a  hunted  feeling  like  the 
last  wild  thing  that  is  left  in  the  fields"  {Letters  90).  Sarah  and  her  sister  Mary 
tried  to  buy  the  last  stand  of  old  growth  forest  in  Berwick  from  the  town,  but  the 
price  was  evidently  too  high  because  their  offer  was  refused  and  the  trees  were  cut 
down  (Blanchard  199). 

In  her  vision  of  public  controls  over  natural  resources,  Jewett  was  re- 
affirming the  need  to  follow  precepts  Thoreau  and  others  had  proposed  earlier  and 
to  apply  them  locally.  Robert  Kuhn  McGregor  details  Thoreau's  growing  call 
for  conservation  measures  as  Concord's  woods  were  threatened.  By  1852  Thoreau 
urged  legislation  to  give  not  only  property  owners  but  also  towns  some  control 
over  which  lots  would  be  cut.  He  also  saw  the  need  for  forest  wardens  and 
reforestation  (McGregor  183).  His  1860  lecture  "The  Succession  of  Forest 
Trees,"  appealing  to  landowners  to  leave  the  growth  of  the  forest  more  to  the 
forces  of  nature  in  order  to  foster  healthier  and  more  profitable  forests,  was  well 
received  and  widely  reprinted.  "Probably  more  people  read  this  essay  than  any 
other  of  Thoreau's  shorter  works  during  his  lifetime,"  McGregor  concludes  (192). 
Jewett  could  well  have  been  among  them. 

Within  the  pages  of  A  Week,  Jewett  would  have  found  values  and 
sentiments  similar  to  her  own.  In  "Tuesday,"  for  example,  Thoreau  expresses  his 
disdain  for  the  logging  operation  that  is  going  on  along  the  opposite  bank, 
referring  to  its  sounds  as  "the  roar  of  artillery,"  suggesting  the  threat  it  poses  to 
those  on  the  river  and  to  the  land  itself  (Week  231).  The  next  day,  near 
Manchester,  he  and  John  row  faster  to  escape  the  village  and  sounds  of  hammers 
at  work  "laying  the  foundation  of  another  Lowell  on  the  banks,"  an  ominous 
sign  to  Thoreau.  He  also  notes  that  in  the  nine  years  since  their  trip, 
Manchester's  population  has  exploded  from  two  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand 
(Week  245).  In  Walclen  and  other  writings,  he  would  continue  to  warn  against 
the  unintended  effects  of  rapid  development  on  the  environment  and  the  quality  of 
everyday  life,  establishing  a  precedent  for  concerned  citizens  like  Jewett. 

Thoreau's  and  Jewett's  reservations  about  how  people  use  and  abuse  the 
land  have  their  philosophical  roots  in  the  transcendental  commitment  to  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  over  material  values.  As  Peck  reminds  us,  "visual  as  opposed  to 
palpable  possession  of  the  landscape  is  a  familiar  idea  in  Transcendentalist 
thought"  (Thoreau's  Morning  Work  24).  Emerson  develops  the  idea  early  in 
Nature  as  he  describes  the  "integrity  of  impression"  any  number  of  natural 
objects  seen  together  make  to  the  poet.  Although  the  fields  that  comprise  the 
landscape  are  owned  by  different  individuals,  the  whole  of  the  landscape  cannot 
be  "owned"  in  the  conventional,  material  sense,  but  the  poet  "whose  eye  can 
integrate  all  the  parts"  possesses  the  landscape  in  a  more  enduring  way  (Nature, 
Addresses,  and  Lectures  9).  In  Walden,  Thoreau  contrasts  the  dulling 
responsibility  of  owning  a  farm  in  the  conventional  sense  with  his  ability  to 
retain  the  entire  landscape  without  ever  owing  taxes  (81-83). 

Thoreau  arrives  at  a  similar  conclusion  in  "Friday"  as  he  considers  how 
little  we  often  know  about  our  own  environs.  For  example,  the  farmer  never 
sees  the  beauty  of  his  own  land  and  labor  the  way  Thoreau  and  his  brother  can. 
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"How  fortunate  were  we  who  did  not  own  an  acre  of  these  shores,  who  had  not 
renounced  our  title  to  the  whole,"  he  remarks,  implying  that  the  two  orders  of 
possession  are  mutually  exelusive  (Week  350).  Even  more  bluntly,  he  declares, 
"what  I  see  is  mine.  I  am  a  large  owner  in  the  Merrimack  intervals"  (Week  350). 
Jewett  is  equally  interested  in  different  ways  of  making  the  land  and  landscape  her 
own.  In  "An  October  Ride,"  she  describes  a  long  abandoned  farm  that  she  always 
calls  "my  farm"  because  it  belongs  to  her  intellectually  and  emotionally,  a 
feeling  she  supposes  we  have  all  known.  In  addition  to  gardens  she  does  not  need 
to  weed,  she  has  larger,  wilder  real  estate:  "I  have  trees  and  fields  and  woods  and 
seas  and  houses,  I  own  a  great  deal  of  the  world  to  think  and  plan  and  dream 
about,"  she  declares,  her  coordinated,  cataloguing  sentence  structure  suggesting 
the  sprawling  nature  of  her  possessions  (CBW  98).  More  didactically,  she  wraps 
up  her  discussion  of  different  kinds  of  ownership  much  as  Thoreau  does,  with  a 
flat  assertion  about  the  precedence  of  insight  over  title.  "The  picture  belongs 
most,"  she  maintains,  "to  the  man  who  loves  it  best  and  sees  entirely  its 
meaning"  (CBW  9%). 

Animals  are  also  mysterious,  valuable,  and  threatened  members  of  the 
larger  community  for  Thoreau  and  Jewett.  In  a  long  discussion  of  the  fish  in  the 
Concord  River,  Thoreau  asks  us  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  shad,  whose  ancient 
instincts  are  now  thwarted  by  man-made  dams.  "Poor  shad!"  he  exclaims,  "where 
is  thy  redress?  When  Nature  gave  thee  instinct,  gave  she  thee  the  heart  to  bear 
thy  fate?"  He  wonders  what  virtues  they  may  have  that  we  fail  to  appreciate  and 
asks  plaintively,  "who  hears  the  fishes  when  they  cry?"  (Week  37).  Later, 
alluding  to  Milton's  Lycidas,  Thoreau  calls  the  smaller  bittern  "the  genius  of  the 
shore"  and  wonders  what  these  ancient,  "melancholy  and  contemplative"  beings 
have  seen  and  understood  (Week  235,  236).  The  Miltonic  allusion  reminds  us  of 
the  elegiac  nature  of  A  Week,  and  the  bittern  itself  prompts  his  meditation  on 
our  place  in  nature  and  the  limits  of  our  understanding.  He  admires  the  bird's 
endurance  and  the  way  it  appears  to  study  patiently  and  steadily  its  surroundings 
day  and  night,  displaying  some  of  the  behaviors  of  an  observant  native  traveler. 
He  longs  to  share  the  knowledge  the  bittern  may  possess:  "One  wonders  if,  by 
its  patient  study  by  rocks  and  sandy  capes,  it  has  wrested  the  whole  of  her  secret 
from  Nature  yet  ....  It  would  be  worth  the  while  to  look  closely  into  the  eye 
which  has  been  open  and  seeing  at  such  hours,  and  in  such  solitudes,  its  dull, 
yellowish,  greenish  eye"  (Week  236).  Evidently  he  has  already  studied  the 
bittern's  eye  rather  closely. 

Few,  Jewett  says  early  in  "River  Driftwood,"  care  deeply  about  anything 
unless  it  seems  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  people.  Reminding  us  of 
"Brute  Neighbors"  in  Walden,  she  observes,  "We  are  slow  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  personality  of  our  neighbors  who  are  not  men,  or  dogs,  or  horses,  or  at  least 
some  creature  who  can  be  made  to  understand  a  little  of  our  own  spoken 
language"  (CBW  4).  To  Jewett,  as  to  Thoreau,  this  attitude  is  shortsighted  and 
amounts  to  another  form  of  self-imposed  isolation.  She  is  confident  that  this 
situation  will  change.  "Who  is  going  to  be  the  linguist  who  learns  the  first  word 
of  an  old  crow's  warning  to  his  mate,  or  how  a  little  dog  expresses  himself  when 
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he  asks  a  big  one  to  come  and  rout  his  troublesome  enemy?"  she  asks,  stressing 
the  complex  social  and  emotional  lives  of  animals  and  anticipating  the  scientific 
study  of  animal  behavior  and  communication  (CBW  4).  Jewett  playfully 
imagines  having  a  "larger  calling  acquaintance  than  ever  out-of-doors"  but  also 
suggests  that  animals  could  be  trained  to  work  for  us  as  messengers,  miners  and 
divers  (CBW  5).  She  sounds  most  like  Thoreau  when  she  argues  that  we  need 
not  tame  these  animals  first,  thereby  calling  into  question  the  superiority  of 
humans  and  their  civilized  ways.  Our  lives  are  already  more  alike  than  we  realize, 
Jewett  explains: 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tame  them  before  they  can  be  familiar 
and  responsive;  we  can  meet  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  we  may  have  in  common.  Taming 
is  only  forcing  them  to  learn  some  of  our  customs;  we  should 
be  wise  if  we  let  them  tame  us  to  make  use  of  some  of  theirs. 
They  share  other  instincts  and  emotions  with  us  beside 
surprise,  or  suspicion,  or  fear.  They  are  curiously  thoughtful; 
they  act  no  more  from  unconscious  instinct  than  we  do. 
(CBW  5) 

She  imagines  "a  more  truly  universal  suffrage  than  we  dream  of  now," 
affirming  the  value  and  rights  belonging  to  every  living  thing,  regardless  of 
species,  sounding  very  transcendental  indeed  when  she  explains  the  ultimate 
reason  for  this  equal  treatment.  "Its  life,"  she  asserts,  "is  from  God's  life,  and  its 
limits  were  fixed  by  him;  its  material  shape  is  the  manifestation  of  a  thought, 
and  to  each  body  there  is  given  a  spirit"  (CBW  6).  In  "An  October  Ride,"  Jewett 
admires  her  horse  Sheila  for  her  proud,  even  rather  willful  nature.  "I  believe  I 
should  not  like  her  half  so  well  if  she  were  tamer  and  entirely  and  stupidly 
reliable,"  she  reflects  as  she  describes  their  real  friendship  and  the  "mutual 
understanding"  that  exists  between  them  (CBW  93).  She  modestly  admits  that 
having  known  Sheila  only  two  years,  she  does  not  yet  know  all  of  her  virtues. 
Likewise,  in  "Sunday,"  in  a  discussion  of  the  possible  ill  effects  of  being  too 
successful  at  domesticating  nature,  Thoreau  uses  an  example  close  to  Jewett's 
experience  to  make  his  point.  He  warns  us,  "we  would  not  always  be  soothing 
and  taming  nature,  breaking  the  horse  and  the  ox,  but  sometimes  ride  the  horse 
wild  and  chase  the  buffalo"  (Week  56).  Thoreau's  concept  of  "the  wild"  is  no 
doubt  wilder  than  Jewett's  in  its  application,  but  in  theory  they  occupy  common 
(uncultivated)  ground. 

Jewett's  river  itself  has  a  spirit  as  well.  As  she  draws  to  the  end  of  her 
loosely  structured  narrative,  full  of  short  stays  in  "harbors"  that  elicit 
remembrances  and  "digressions"  on  shipping  and  the  railroad,  past  and  present, 
wild  and  tame,  and  life  and  death,  Jewett  makes  several  observations  that  affirm 
the  ongoing  life  of  the  river  and  the  community.  "How  many  men  have  lived  and 
died  on  its  banks,  but  the  river  is  always  young,"  she  marvels  (CBW  31).  From 
time  to  time,  one  of  the  trees  she  cares  for  so  much  succumbs  to  disease,  wind, 
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or  the  axe,  and  the  willows  by  the  river  are  cut,  yet  "the  river  itself  never  grows 
old,"  surges  in  spring,  but  never  runs  dry  in  autumn  (CBW  32).  Returning  to  her 
earlier  image  of  children  sailing  their  little  homemade  "ships"  at  the  otherwise 
deserted  Lower  Landing  on  the  river,  she  concludes  "River  Driftwood,"  in  which 
she  has  mourned  the  drop  in  river  traffic,  with  the  image  of  "one  troop  of 
children  after  another  stealing]  eagerly  down  to  its  forbidden  shores  to  play" 
(CBW  33).  The  children  have  become  an  image  of  an  essential,  eternal 
connection  between  nature  and  the  human  imagination.  Jewett's  generations  of 
children  who  are  drawn  to  the  river  illustrate  Thoreau's  assertion  about  rivers  in 
his  introductory  chapter,  "Concord  River."  "They  are  the  constant  lure,"  he 
writes,  "when  they  flow  by  our  doors,  to  distant  enterprise  and  adventure,  and,  by 
a  natural  impulse,  the  dwellers  on  their  banks  will  at  length  accompany  their 
currents  to  the  lowlands  of  the  globe,  or  explore  at  their  invitation  the  interior  of 
continents"  (Week  12). 

Jewett  knew  that  she  lived  in  a  time  of  great  changes  in  the  way  people 
lived  and  worked  and  the  way  communities  existed.  She  also  saw  development 
threatening  the  natural  areas  she  had  grown  fond  of.  When  published  separately, 
the  three  essays  or  sketches  that  became  part  of  Country  By-Ways  would  not 
have  made  as  significant  an  impression,  would  not  have  carried  a  message  about 
her  neighbors'  relationships  with  the  past,  other  civilizations,  and  nature  itself. 
Published  together,  along  with  "An  October  Ride,"  in  Country  By-Ways,  they 
were  more  likely  to  make  a  statement  about  these  issues.  Thoreau's  A  Week, 
which  she  clearly  knew  of,  along  with  other  works  by  Thoreau  and  other 
transcendentalists,  would  have  provided  a  useful  model  for  her  to  adapt  in  order  to 
present  her  thoughts  on  travel,  actual  and  meditative.  Thoreau  and  Jewett  seized 
the  opportunities  the  travel  narrative  afforded  them  to  explore  topics  like  history, 
both  ancient  and  local,  the  importance  of  place,  the  nature  of  memory,  the 
symbolic  significance  of  our  everyday  lives  and  the  world  around  us,  our 
relationships  with  nature  and  other  species,  and  the  need  for  conservation  of 
irreplaceable  resources.  Clearly,  they  saw  their  narratives  themselves  as  part  of 
the  process  of  preservation,  recording  that  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  the  historical  and  communal  record.  They  record,  describe,  reminisce, 
speculate,  question,  and  challenge  their  readers  not  only  to  set  out  with  them  on 
their  journeys  but  to  take  their  own  journeys.  While  they  celebrate  the  nearby 
and  ordinary,  they  reveal  the  distant,  eternal,  inner,  and  transcendent  possibilities 
along  their  shores  and  ours. 

Notes 

'For  details  on  Jewett's  religious  background,  Swedenborgianism  and 
her  relationship  with  Theoplilus  Parsons,  discussed  later  in  this  paper,  see  Paula 
Blanchard,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  Her  Worlcl  and  Her  Work;  Elizabeth  Silverthorne, 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  A  Writer's  Life,  especially  pp.  58-63;  and  Josephine 
Donovan,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Donovan's  "Jewett  and  Swedenborg,"  731-750, 
details  the  possible  effects  of  Swedenborgian  concepts  on  Jewett's  ideas  about 
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nature,  her  use  of  language  and  metaphor,  and  her  writing  career.  For  a  study 
that  contrasts  Jewett's  transcendental  views  with  Thoreau's,  see  Marcia  B. 
Littenberg,  "From  Transcendentalism  to  Ecofeminism." 

2Joseph  Bourneuf,  Head  Reference  Librarian  at  the  Widener  Library  at 
Harvard  University  was  kind  enough  to  consult  its  copy  of  Eastman's  A  List  of 
the  Books  From  the  Bequest  of  Theodore  Jewett  Eastman  That  Bear  the  Marks  of 
Ownership  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  College  Library, 
1933)  to  confirm  that  this  edition  of  A  Week  was  included  in  Eastman's  list. 
Unfortunately,  this  copy  of  A  Week  no  longer  seems  to  be  in  the  Harvard 
libraries. 

3See  H.  Daniel  Peck,  "A  Note  on  the  Text,"  xxvii. 

bibliographical  information  on  the  other  Thoreau  volumes  from  the 
Jewett  library  provided  by  Joseph  Bourneuf  of  Harvard  University  (see  note  2)  is 
as  follows:  Summer:  From  the  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  ed.  H.  G.  O.  Blake 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1884);  Thoreau's  Thoughts;  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  H.  G.  O.  Blake  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1896);  Walden  (Boston,  1878);  and  A  Yankee  in  Canada  with  Anti- 
slavery  and  Reform  Papers  (Boston,  1876).  Summer  remains  in  the  Houghton 
collection. 

5For  a  detailed  description  of  the  process  of  writing  and  revising  A 
Week,  see  Linck  Johnson's  Thoreau's  Complex  Weave:  The  Writing  of  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  The  volume  also  includes  Johnson's 
version  of  Thoreau's  first  draft  of  A  Week,  reconstructed  from  multiple  sources. 

6Along  with  his  "Note  on  the  Texts"  for  Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  Novels  and 
Stories,  915-933,  editor  Michael  Davitt  Bell  also  provides  a  helpful  chronology 
of  Jewett's  personal  and  publishing  history  and  indicates  that  Jewett  tried 
unsuccessfully  in  1880  to  persuade  Henry  Mills  Alden  to  reconsider  publishing 
"An  October  Ride"  in  Harper's  Magazine  along  with  "An  Autumn  Holiday," 
because  she  felt  they  belonged  together. 

7Henry  David  Thoreau,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers, 
Ed.  Carl  F.  Hovde  with  William  L.  Howarth,  and  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1980),  13.  Subsequent  references  to  this 
volume  will  appear  in  the  text  as  Week  with  numbers. 

8Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Country  By-Ways  (Freeport,  N.Y.:  Books  for 
Libraries  Press,  1969  [reprint  of  1881  edition]),  8.  Subsequent  references  to  this 
volume  will  appear  in  the  text  as  CBW  with  page  numbers. 

9Other  studies  that  address  the  importance  of  travel  in  Jewett's  works 
include  Marilyn  C.  Wesley,  Secret  Journeys:  The  Trope  of  Women's  Travel  in 
American  Literature  and  Margaret  Roman,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  Reconstructing 
Gender. 

1(,In  his  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind,  155,  Robert  D. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  observes  that  A  Week  is  the  first  American  work  in  which  a 
river  becomes  a  stream  of  "consciousness  itself." 

"Peck  discusses  Thoreau's  changing  the  title  and  related  issues  in  his 
"Introduction"  to  A  Week,  xii-xiii. 
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''For  example,  see  an  1873  letter  to  editor  Horace  E.  Scudder  in  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  Letters,  ed.  Richard  Cary,  29.  Also  see  an  1896  letter  to  her  friend, 
the  painter  Rose  Lamb,  in  Letters,  ed.  Fields,  1 1 8. 

13See  McGregor,  especially  100-102,  for  a  discussion  of  the 
philosophical  underpinnings  of  Thoreau's  views  and  how  they  differ  from 
Emerson's. 

14In  his  discussion  of  the  incident,  Richardson  cites  The  Correspondence 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  ed.  Walter  Harding  and  Carl  Bode  (New  York:  New 
York  University  Press,  1958;  reprint  1974),  293-294. 

15Donovan  also  cites  this  passage  in  "Jewett  and  Swedenborg," 
indicating  that  the  letters  Jewett  wrote  to  Parsons  are  in  the  Special  Collections 
of  the  Colby  College  Library,  Waterville,  Me. 

16Donovan  discusses  what  she  sees  as  Swedenborgian  ideas  in  Jewett's 
works  from  Deephaven  through  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 
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The  title  of  Jack  London's  short  story  "The  Night-Born"  comes  from  a 
passage  in  Henry  David  Thoreau's  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,  and  each  of  its  three  main  characters  mentions  Thoreau.  The  story  opens 
at  the  Alta-Inyo  Club  in  San  Francisco,  where  a  group  of  men  sit  drinking  after 
dinner.  In  response  to  the  recent  death  of  a  young  prizefighter  and  the  attendant 
implications  of  lost  youth  and  unfulfilled  promise,  one  of  them,  Bardwell, 
quotes  the  passage  from  Thoreau.  Another,  Trefethan,  takes  up  the  quotation  and 
relates  that,  in  the  fall  of  1898  while  crossing  the  northern  reaches  of  the 
Rockies,  he  happened  upon  the  camp  of  a  large  band  of  Indians  headed  by  a  white 
woman  named  Lucy,  the  "night-born"  of  the  title.  Recalling  this  encounter, 
Trefethan  repeats  Lucy's  history  as  she  told  it  to  him:  at  one  time  trapped  in  an 
abusive  marriage,  Lucy  found  the  courage  to  break  free  on  reading  those  same 
words  of  Thoreau  which  the  two  men  have  quoted.  She  came  upon  the  words 
'"in  a  scrap  of  newspaper,'"  which  she  preserved  and  wore  in  a  small  buckskin 
pouch  around  her  neck,  but  she  knew  them  by  heart  and  she  quoted  them  to 
Trefethan: 

"The  young  pines  springing  up  in  the  corn  field  from  year  to 
year  are  to  me  a  refreshing  fact.  We  talk  of  civilizing  the 
Indian,  but  that  is  not  the  name  for  his  improvement.  By  the 
wary  independence  and  aloofness  of  his  dim  forest  life  he 
preserves  his  intercourse  with  his  native  gods  and  is  admitted 
from  time  to  time  to  a  rare  and  peculiar  society  with  nature. 
He  has  glances  of  starry  recognition,  to  which  our  saloons  are 
strangers.    The  steady  illumination  of  his  genius,  dim  only 
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because  distant,  is  like  the  faint  but  satisfying  light  of  the 
stars  compared  with  the  dazzling  but  ineffectual  and  shortlived 
blaze  of  candles.  The  Society  Islanders  had  their  day-born 
gods,  but  they  were  not  supposed  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  with 
the  .  .  .  night-born  gods."  (482-83)1 

London's  source  for  "The  Night-Born,"  which  he  wrote  in  May  1910 
(Labor  and  Reesman  111),  was  an  article  by  Lillian  Ferguson  in  the  15  July 
1900  issue  of  the  Sunday  Examiner  Magazine.2  Entitled  "California  Girl's  Wild 
Ghost  Dance,"  the  article  tells  the  story  of  Annie  Mitchell,  who  abandoned  the 
misery  of  a  "civilized"  life  on  an  Oklahoma  farm  to  live  among  the  Ponca 
Indians.  The  article  neither  mentions  Thoreau  nor  identifies  the  impetus  that 
prompted  Annie's  break  for  freedom.  In  a  feature  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
however,  a  passage  from  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  appears. 
Longer  than  that  which  London  used  in  the  short  story,  it  is  identified  only  as 
"Thoreau's  Cry  of  the  Human"  (newspaper  clipping).  Trefethan's  reference  to 
the  same  title— "'And  then  she  quoted  Thoreau's  Cry  of  the  Human" 
(483)  — suggests  that  London  was  not  familiar  with  the  quotation's  original 
source. 

London's  decision  to  include  Thoreau's  words  in  "The  Night-Born," 
however,  indicates  the  appeal  that  they  had  for  him.  The  superiority  of  the 
Indian's  natural  world  to  the  white  man's  civilization  not  only  relates  to  the 
stories  of  Annie  Mitchell  and  her  fictional  counterpart,  Lucy,  but  also  echoes  a 
recurrent  theme  of  London's  fiction,  the  "call  of  the  wild."  The  passage  inspired 
London  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  addition  to  quoting  from  it,  he  has  his 
characters  allude  to  Thoreau  and  his  work.  Trefethan  describes  Lucy  as  "'the 
most  wonderful  woman  that  ever  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Thoreau  or  of  any 
other  man's  book'"  (480).  Lucy  longs  to  mate  with  someone  of  her  '"own 
kind,"'  that  is,  with  a  white  man.  She  tells  Trefethan  that  she  has  '"wish[ed] 
most  awful  bad  for  that  Thoreau  man  to  happen  along'"  (486)  and  declares  that 
she  "'could  have  made  him  a  good  wife'"  (483).  Comments  such  as  these  raise 
questions  as  to  how  much  London  knew  about  Thoreau.  Was  he,  like  Trefethan, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Thoreau  mentions  women  infrequently  in  his  writings 
and  usually  does  so  in  negative  terms?  Was  he,  like  Lucy,  unaware  that  Thoreau 
disliked  women  and,  if  not  asexual,  may  have  had  a  preference  for  men? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  London  read  any  of  Thoreau's  works.  His 
published  letters  contain  no  references  to  Thoreau  (Labor,  Leitz,  and  Shepard), 
nor  does  his  extant  library  contain  any  books  by  the  Massachusetts  writer 
(Hodson,  17  Apr.  2001).  London,  however,  was  "an  avid  reader"  whose  library 
contained  fifteen  thousand  volumes,  most  of  which  he  read  (Hamilton  ix).  Both 
London's  appetite  for  knowledge  and  the  resources  available  to  him  minimize  the 
possibility  that  he  knew  as  little  about  Thoreau  as  the  characters  in  "The  Night- 
Born."  Living  far  from  civilization,  Lucy  lacks  the  means  of  satisfying  her 
desire  to  learn  more  about  Thoreau  (483).  On  the  other  hand,  London,  with 
access  to  libraries,  bookshops,  and  publishing  houses,  had  the  opportunity  to 
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find  out  as  much  as  he  wished.  His  comments  on  his  reading  as  well  as  the 
books  that  he  owned  and  annotated  reveal  some  of  the  sources  of  information 
about  Thoreau  at  his  disposal. 

London  may  have  recognized  one  part  of  the  passage  that  he  included  in 
"The  Night-Born."  In  both  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  and 
in  the  newspaper  quotation,  the  phrase  "of  equal  antiquity  with  the  atuafauau  po, 
or  night-born  gods"  (Thoreau  55)  appears  in  quotation  marks.3  London  omitted 
the  quotation  marks  as  well  as  the  words  "atuafauau  po,  or."  Thoreau  took  the 
phrase  from  the  1829  edition  of  Polynesian  Researches  by  William  Ellis 
(Brennan  262,  284).  London  owned  a  copy  of  this  work  and  marked  several 
passages  in  it  although  the  one  dealing  with  the  "night-born  gods"  is  not  among 
them  (Hamilton  112).  In  the  newspaper  clipping,  however,  London  not  only 
bracketed  the  section  that  he  used  in  his  short  story  but  also  put  parentheses  in 
the  margin  around  several  lines.  These  lines  include  the  sentence  in  which 
Thoreau  quotes  Ellis.  London  probably  singled  it  out  because  it  contains  the 
word  "night-born."  He  may  also  have  done  so  because  it  struck  a  chord  of 
recognition.  Yet,  even  if  London  failed  to  associate  the  quotation  in  the  Sunday 
Examiner  Magazine  with  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  he  must,  at  the  very 
least,  have  regarded  Thoreau  as  a  man  who,  like  himself,  had  an  interest  in  the 
South  Seas. 

Furthermore,  Thoreau's  influence  on  noted  English  socialists  such  as 
Edward  Carpenter,  Henry  S.  Salt,  and  Robert  Blatchford  could  hardly  have 
escaped  London's  notice.  Carpenter,  whom  Salt  dubbed  "our  English  Thoreau" 
("To  S.  A.  Jones,"  12  Apr.  1890,  70),  began  studying  Thoreau's  works  in  1883 
and  lived  a  kind  of  Thoreauvian  existence  at  Millthorpe,  Derbyshire  (Hendrick 
413).  He  published  England 's  Ideal  in  1887,  in  which  he  not  only  describes 
Thoreau's  experiment  in  independent  living  at  Walden  Pond  but  also  quotes  his 
opinions  on  the  acquisition  of  material  possessions  and  on  trade  (13,  79,  1 12). 
Carpenter  endorsed  but  did  not  join  the  Fellowship  of  the  New  Life  (Delavenay 
17),  a  socialist  organization  founded  in  1883  on  principles  that,  according  to 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  owed  more  to  Emerson  and  Thoreau  than  to  Karl  Marx  and 
H.  M.  Hyndman  (qtd.  in  Hendrick  415).  Disgruntled  members  of  the  Fellowship 
soon  formed  the  Fabian  Society  (Delavenay  17).  Henry  Salt  belonged  to  both 
groups  although  his  allegiances  lay  more  with  the  Fellowship  (Hendrick  415). 
Carpenter  introduced  him  to  Walden  and  encouraged  him  to  resign  his  position  as 
an  assistant  master  at  Eton  ("To  S.  A.  Jones,"  12  Apr.  1890,  70).  After  doing 
so,  Salt  immersed  himself  in  the  study  of  Thoreau  (Hendrick  414).  In  1890,  he 
published  The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  followed  six  years  later  by  a  revised 
edition.  Walter  Harding  considers  the  book  the  first  authoritative  biography  of 
the  American  writer  and  points  out  that,  in  stressing  the  relevance  of  Thoreau's 
philosophy  to  socialism,  it  did  much  to  popularize  his  works  among  English 
socialists.  In  fact,  Harding  declares,  Labour  Party  members  "often  named  their 
local  chapters  'Walden  Clubs'"  ("Reputation"  7).  Robert  Blatchford,  "one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,"  also  did  his  part  to  enhance  Thoreau's 
reputation.   In  Merrie  England,  which  first  appeared  in  book  form  in  1894,  he 
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exhorts  those  readers  who  seek  a  better  understanding  of  his  ideas  to  read  Walden 
(Hendrick  420;  see  Blatchford  6,  22). 

Joan  London,  in  Jack  London  and  His  Times,  distinguishes  the 
socialism  found  in  England  from  that  taking  root  in  California  and  refers  to 
Merrie  England  as  the  "Bible"  of  the  English  socialists.  She  acknowledges  the 
influence  that  their  ideas,  especially  Blatchford's  belief  in  a  "co-operative 
commonwealth,"  had  on  members  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  (126),  which  Jack 
London  joined  in  April  1 896.  London  counted  Jim  Whitaker,  Tom  Poole  and 
Austin  Lewis  — all  English  socialists  — among  his  friends.  In  the  autumn  of 
1902,  London  was  in  England  working  on  The  People  of  the  Abyss,  his  account 
of  life  among  the  destitute  and  homeless,  especially  in  the  East  End.  In  chapter 
six,  he  describes  a  "burning  young  socialist"  (54,  64),  and,  in  a  letter  to  Anna 
Strunsky  dated  28  September  1902,  he  mentions  having  attended  "a  meeting  of 
the  East  End  socialists"  (1:  312).  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  London  must  have 
known  other  individuals  familiar  with  English  socialism.  Any  one  of  his 
acquaintances  could  have  imparted  an  enthusiasm  for  Thoreau. 

London's  extant  library,  furthermore,  contains  a  copy  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  England 's  Ideal,  which  appeared  in  September  1902  (Hodson,  5  Aug. 
2002,  enclosure).  In  this  collection  of  essays,  Carpenter  refers  to  Thoreau  as  "an 
author  and  naturalist"  (13),  "a  thorough  economist"  (14)  and  "a  thoroughly 
educated  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word"  (15).  According  to  Carpenter, 
Thoreau' s  Walden  Pond  experiment  provided  the  answer  to  a  problem  that  had 
long  vexed  political  economists,  namely,  "to  know  how  much  labor  is  really 
required  to  furnish  a  man  with  ordinary  necessaries."  He  notes  with  approval 
that  Thoreau  worked  only  six  weeks  in  the  year,  thus  providing  himself  with 
"abundant  leisure,"  and  considers  the  accomplishment  all  the  more  successful 
because  of  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred.  "Thoreau  isolated 
himself  to  a  great  extent  from  the  co-operation  of  his  fellows,"  Carpenter 
observes,  "and  had  to  contend  single-handed  with  Nature  in  the  midst  of  the 
woods"  (12-13).  This  portrait  of  Thoreau  as  a  loner  is  one  that  London  would 
come  across  in  other  works  at  his  disposal. 

London  also  owned  a  copy  of  the  1904  edition  of  Blatchford's  Merrie 
England  (Hodson,  5  Aug.  2002,  enclosure),  and  his  reference  in  The  People  of 
the  Abyss  to  "Merry  England,"  whose  "serenity"  had  been  "vexed"  for  "several 
years"  by  "pro-Boer  meetings"  (54),  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  and,  thus,  an 
indication  of  an  earlier  familiarity  with  this  book.  In  writing  The  People  of  the 
Abyss,  London  consulted  Dismal  England,  another  Blatchford  work  (Hamilton 
71-72).  London's  extant  library  does  not  contain  Salt's  biography  of  Thoreau 
(Hodson,  5  Aug.  2002),  but  it  does  include  Cruelties  of  Civilization:  A  Program 
of  Humane  Reform  (Hamilton  241),  a  collection  of  essays  which  Salt  edited  and 
to  which  he  contributed.  London's  marginalia  indicates  an  interest  in  "making 
matches,  and  the  list  of  dangerous  trades  for  women,  such  as  fur  and  cape 
making,  glass  blowing,  and  the  use  of  white  lead"  (Hamilton  241).  He 
incorporates  some  of  this  material,  found  in  an  essay  by  C.  Mallet  (4-7,  10-13, 
15),  in  The  People  of  the  Abyss  (257-61).   All  in  all,  given  London's  friends  in 
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the  Socialist  Labor  party,  the  trip  that  he  made  to  England,  the  reading  that  he 
did  for  The  People  of  the  Abyss  and  the  books  that  he  owned,  he  could  not  likely 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  high  regard  in  which  English  socialists  held  Thoreau. 

Other  books  at  London's  disposal  would  have  provided  additional 
information  about  Thoreau.  Lindsay  Swift's  Brook  Farm,  a  copy  of  which 
London  owned  (Hamilton  267),  contains  a  few  passing  references  to  Thoreau, 
among  them  one  listing  him  as  a  frequenter  of  the  Transcendental  Club  (7,  88, 
102).  Horace  Traubel's  With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden  figures  as  one  of  the 
more  useful  sources  of  material  about  Thoreau  in  London's  extant  library. 
Whitman's  companion  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  Traubel  saw  "the 
good  gray  poet"  daily  and  kept  a  written  record  of  the  details  and  conversations  of 
each  visit.  In  1906,  the  first  volume  of  Traubel's  journal  was  published,  and  on 
12  November  he  sent  a  copy  to  London,  inscribing  it  "To  my  dear  brother  rebel 
Jack  London  &  with  love  &  all  that  goes  with  love'"  (qtd.  in  Hamilton  273). 
Included  in  this  work  are  some  of  Whitman's  opinions  and  memories  of 
Thoreau.  Whitman  recalled  that  '"Thoreau  had  his  own  odd  ways'"  and  gave  as 
an  example  a  time  when  he  came  to  visit,  unaware  that  Whitman  was  away  from 
home.  Whitman's  "'mother  was  baking,'"  and  Thoreau  '"went  straight  to  the 
kitchen  .  .  .  [and]  took  the  cakes  hot  from  the  oven.  He  was  always  doing 
things  of  the  plain  sort— without  fuss.'"  Whitman  also  related  that  Mrs. 
Emerson  had  told  him  "Thoreau  stayed  with  her  during  one  of  Emerson's  trips 
abroad.  She  said  that  Thoreau,  though  odd,  was  good,  equable,  assiduous, 
likeable,  throughout'"  (qtd.  in  Traubel  212-13). 

Like  Carpenter,  Whitman  perceived  Thoreau  as  a  loner.  He  considered 
Thoreau's  want  of  feeling  for  the  common  man  a  failing  that  he  shared  with 
Carlyle.  Traubel  records  that,  on  one  occasion,  Whitman  remarked  "he  could 
never  'reconcile'  himself  to  Thoreau's  and  Carlyle's  treatment  of  the  common 
man:  'They  stood  about  with  a  wall  around  them'"  (448).  Another  time, 
Whitman  told  Traubel: 

"Thoreau's  great  fault  was  disdain— disdain  for  men  (for  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry):  inability  to  appreciate  the  average  life— even 
the  exceptional  life:  it  seemed  to  me  a  want  of  imagination. 
He  couldn't  put  his  life  into  any  other  life— realize  why  one 
man  was  so  and  another  man  was  not  so:  was  impatient  with 
other  people  on  the  street  and  so  forth."  (qtd.  in  Traubel  212) 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  also  saw  Thoreau 
as  a  loner,  and  both  associated  that  aspect  of  his  personality  with  his  attitude 
toward  women  and  his  decision  not  to  marry.  In  Lectures  and  Biographical 
Sketches,  Emerson  describes  the  Concord  writer  as  a  man  who  "never  married," 
who  "lived  alone"  and  who  "chose,  wisely  no  doubt  for  himself,  to  be  the 
bachelor  of  thought  and  Nature"  (454).  He  believes  that  Thoreau's  lofty  ideals 
and  noble  principles  "interfered  to  deprive  him  of  a  healthy  sufficiency  of  human 
society"  (479).    London  may  have  been  familiar  with  this  portrait  of  Thoreau, 
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for  he  read  some  works  by  Emerson.  A  quotation  from  Emerson  introduces 
chapter  ten  of  The  People  of  the  Abyss  (113),  and  London  later  remarked  to 
Frederick  I.  Bamford,  "I  wish  I  had  never  opened  the  books  at  all— not  only 
biology,  but  Browning,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  all  the  rest,  including  that 
philosophic-charlatan,  Emerson"  (1:  467). 

In  contrast,  London  never  changed  his  high  opinion  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  He  owned  a  twenty-two  volume  set  of  Stevenson's  works  (Hamilton 
309).  London  told  Cloudesley  Johns  that  he  considered  Stevenson  an 
incomparable  "storyteller"  and  thought  almost  as  highly  of  him  as  an  essayist. 
He  also  mentioned  reading  The  Ebb  Tide  (7  Mar.  1899,  1:  52),  Inland  Voyage 
([30]  Apr.  1899,  1:  72),  The  Silverado  Squatters  and  Virginibus  Puerisque  (24 
Oct.  1899,  1:  118).  The  latter,  coincidentally,  contains  a  reference  to  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Stevenson  writes:  '"It  takes,'  says 
Thoreau,  in  the  noblest  and  most  useful  passage  I  remember  to  have  read  in  any 
modern  author,  'two  to  speak  truth— one  to  speak  and  another  to  hear'"  (76;  see 
Thoreau  267).  On  1  February  1910,  London  declared  "Stevenson's  Father 
Damien  Letter"  more  effective  than  anything  he  himself  had  ever  written  or 
would  write  on  the  subject  of  leprosy  ("To  Lorrin  A.  Thurston"  2:  870-71). 
Almost  five  years  later  he  identified  Treasure  Island  as  the  best  story  he  had  ever 
read  ("To  Charles  D.  McGuffey"  3:  1 398). 

If,  as  seems  likely,  London  also  read  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
Books,  then  he  would  have  encountered  from  yet  another  source  the  image  of  "a 
cold,  distant  personality"  ("Thoreau"  163)  who,  despite  his  preoccupation  with 
the  subject  of  friendship,  chose  to  deny  himself  the  companionship  of  others. 
Stevenson  compares  Thoreau' s  satisfaction  with  the  narrow  life  he  created  for 
himself  to 

a  plant  that  he  had  watered  and  tended  with  womanish 
solicitude;  for  there  is  apt  to  be  something  unmanly, 
something  almost  dastardly,  in  a  life  that  does  not  move  with 
dash  and  freedom,  and  that  fears  the  bracing  contact  of  the 
world.  In  one  word,  Thoreau  was  a  skulker.  He  did  not  wish 
virtue  to  go  out  of  him  among  his  fellow-men,  but  slunk  into 
a  corner  to  hoard  it  for  himself.  ("Thoreau"  1 39) 

With  respect  to  Thoreau 's  need  to  "separate  himself  from  his  neighbors'  habits 
in  order  to  be  happy,"  Stevenson  observes:  "What  we  want  to  see  is  one  who  can 
breast  into  the  world,  do  a  man's  work,  and  still  preserve  his  first  and  pure 
enjoyment  of  existence"  ("Thoreau"  140).  Thus,  Stevenson  portrays  Thoreau  as 
a  coward  who  lacked  the  mettle  to  confront  the  world.  Using  such  words  as 
"womanish  solicitude,"  "unmanly"  and  "man's  work,"  he  calls  Thoreau's 
masculinity  into  question.  In  this  regard-,  Stevenson  differs  from  Emerson,  who 
depicts  the  Concord  writer  as  "daily  beset  with  graver  questions,  which  he 
manfully  confronted"  (454;  emphasis  added)  and  who  saw  "somewhat  military  in 
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[Thoreau's]  nature,  not  to  be  subdued,  always  manly  and  able,  but  rarely  tender" 
(455;  emphasis  added). 

Stevenson  presents  a  different  point  of  view  in  the  preface  of  his  book. 
He  originally  published  his  essay  on  Thoreau  in  1880;  by  the  time  he  included  it 
in  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  he  had  qualified  his  opinion  of  the 
Concord  writer.  In  the  interim,  Stevenson  had  become  familiar  with  the  details 
of  Thoreau's  life.  In  particular,  he  had  learned  "that  Thoreau  was  once  fairly  and 
manfully  in  love,  and  .  .  .  relinquished  the  woman  to  his  brother."  In  this  act  of 
self-sacrifice  Stevenson  perceives  "the  explanation  of  the  'rarefied  and  freezing 
air'  in  which  [he]  complained  that  [Thoreau]  had  taught  himself  to  breathe." 
Thoreau's  coldness,  priggishness  and  aloofness  all  resulted  from  his 
disappointment  in  love  ("Preface"  20).  The  adverb  "manfully"  recalls 
Stevenson's  complaint  that  Thoreau,  in  keeping  to  himself,  behaved  as  less  than 
a  man.  Here,  however,  Stevenson  approves  of  Thoreau's  conduct,  implying,  as 
he  does,  that  real  men  fall  in  love  with  women. 

Stevenson's  knowledge  of  the  love  affair  derived  from  "Dr.  Japp  (H.  A. 
Page),  Thoreau's  sincere  and  learned  disciple"  ("Preface"  18),  yet  the  romance  has 
little  or  no  basis  in  fact.  Perry  Miller  refers  to  it  as  a  "fantasy"  in  which 
Thoreau  proposes  to  a  young  woman  named  Ellen  Sewall  after  she  has  rejected 
his  brother  John  (84).  Harding  believes  that  Thoreau  proposed  to  Ellen  but 
"seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  in  advance  that  she  would  turn  him  down" 
("Sexuality"  26).  The  notion  of  Thoreau's  disappointment  in  love  resulted  in 
large  part  from  the  efforts  of  his  late-nineteenth-century  followers  to  repair  his 
reputation,  long  tainted,  not  only  by  his  aloofness  and  egotism  but  also, 
according  to  Miller,  by  "the  supposition  that  Thoreau  flouted  the  highest,  the 
most  sacred,  duty  of  masculinity:  he  was  not  interested  in  women!"  (81). 
Stevenson's  reference  to  the  love  affair  testifies  to  both  the  validity  of  their 
concern  and  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

On  28  June  1895,  S.  A.  Jones,  one  of  the  early  researchers,  commented 
that  the  love  affair  "goes  far  to  redeem  Thoreau's  character  from  the  reproach  of 
being  so  cynical  that  he  hardly  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  HUMAN  race" 
("To  A.  W.  Hosmer"  229).  Several  days  later,  Jones  declared  that  Thoreau's  love 
for  Ellen  Sewall  "proves  him  very  human,  and  shows  a  side  that  he  sedulously 
kept  hidden  from  the  world"  ("To  A.  W.  Hosmer,"  8  July  1895,  230).  Despite 
their  efforts  to  present  Thoreau  as  a  lover  of  women  — or,  at  least,  of  one 
woman  — his  early  followers  harbored  doubts  about  his  sexuality.  Salt  includes 
the  love  affair  in  his  biography  and  bolsters  his  account  of  it  by  insisting  that 
Thoreau's  poem  "Sympathy,"  an  elegy  about  "a  gentle  boy,"  really  concerns 
Ellen  (1890  ed.,  38-39).  Harding  leaves  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  poem, 
written  before  Thoreau  ever  made  Ellen's  acquaintance,  was  intended  for  her 
eleven-year-old  brother,  Edmund  ("Sexuality"  33-35).  Oehlschlaeger  and 
Hendrick  note  that  "Salt,  who  knew  many  homosexuals  [among  them,  Edward 
Carpenter],  obviously  did  not  discern  any  homoerotic  overtones  in  'Sympathy'" 
(227  n.  1);  nevertheless,  the  poem  puzzled  him.  In  a  letter  to  Jones  dated  20 
June  1895,  he  expressed  his  confusion: 
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It  is  strange,  is  it  not?,  about  the  poem  "Sympathy. "One  does 
not  know  how  to  regard  it.  It  looks  as  if  Thoreau  had  used  the 
brother  as  a  cloak,  while  really  expressing  his  feelings  for  the 
sister.  But  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  I  always  felt  we 
had  not  got  to  the  bottom  of  that  subject.  (226) 

Even  after  the  appearance  of  the  biography,  Salt  continued  to  search  for  a 
satisfying  interpretation.4  Jones,  moreover,  admitted  that  he  found  "it  difficult  to 
imagine  OUR  Thoreau  'in  love*"  ("To  A.  W.  Hosmer,"  28  June  1895,  229)  and, 
having  met  Horace  Hosmer  in  the  summer  of  1890,  made  note  of  Hosmer's 
opinion  "that  Thoreau  'did  not  have  the  "love-idea"  in  him:  i.e.  he  did  not  appear 
to  feel  the  ^x-attraction'"  (Oehlschlaeger  and  Hendrick  230  n.  1). 

Harding  sums  up  the  changing  perceptions  of  Thoreau 's  sexuality  as 
follows:  "Early  biographers  tend  to  see  [Thoreau]  as  asexual— that  is,  lacking  in 
sexual  drive.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  they  looked  upon  him  as  somewhat 
heterosexual.  ...  In  recent  years,  some  have  begun  to  speak  of  him  as 
homosexual"  ("Sexuality"  23).  The  resources  available  to  London  confirm  this 
assessment  of  Thoreau 's  sexuality.  The  writings  of  Traubel,  Emerson  and 
Stevenson  portray  an  unnatural  man  who  never  married,  avoided  the 
companionship  of  others  and  had  little  or  no  feeling  for  anyone  but  himself.  In 
the  preface  to  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,  however,  Stevenson  repeats 
the  tale  of  Thoreau's  disappointment  in  love  and,  thus,  confirms  his 
heterosexuality.  The  authors  at  London's  disposal,  moreover,  give  no  indication 
that  Thoreau  was  homosexual.  He  is  mentioned  in  neither  Havelock  Ellis's 
Sexual  Inversion  nor  Otto  Weininger's  Sex  and  Character.  Nor  does  Edward 
Carpenter  include  Thoreau  in  The  Intermediate  Sex,  a  collection  of  essays  in 
which  he  identifies  "leaders  and  artists  [who]  have  been  dowered  either  wholly  or 
in  part  with  the  Uranian  [i.e.  homosexual]  temperament"  (38).  The  omission 
suggests  that  he  did  not  think  of  Thoreau  as  homosexual.  Although  London  did 
not  acquire  a  copy  of  the  book  until  1914,  he  was  familiar  with  Carpenter's  other 
works  on  sexuality.5 

"The  Night-Born"  also  supports  the  perceptions  of  Thoreau's  sexuality 
that  Harding  outlines.  Trefethan  implies  that  women  play  a  large  part  in 
Thoreau's  work,  and  Lucy  longs  to  make  a  husband  of  him.  These  comments 
confirm  the  early-twentieth-century  view  of  Thoreau  as  heterosexual.  Thoreau's 
asexuality  is  suggested  by  the  characterization  of  Trefethan,  whom  London  may 
have  intended  as  a  Thoreau-surrogate.  Lucy  has  yearned  '"for  that  Thoreau  man 
to  happen  along'"  so  that  she  '"could  marry  him'"  (486).  The  only  man  who 
does  "happen  along,"  however,  is  Trefethan,  and  Lucy  makes  him  the  same 
proposal.  Just  as  Thoreau  would  have  done,  Trefethan  turns  her  down, 
fabricating  a  wife  waiting  for  him  at  home  but  later  making  the  feeble  excuse  to 
his  listeners  at  the  Alta-Inyo  Club  that  .the  situation  '"was  too  preposterous.'" 
Like  Thoreau,  Trefethan  never  marries  and  his  sexuality  is  open  to  question.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  '"was  half  in  love  with'"  Lucy  but  that  she  was  '"the  only 
woman  that  ever  affected  [him]  that  way'"  (487;  emphasis  added).    Lucy  is  as 
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much  a  rarity  in  his  life  as  women  are  in  the  writings  of  Thoreau.  Trefethan, 
therefore,  unwittingly  speaks  the  truth  when  he  describes  her  as  "'the  most 
wonderful  woman  that  ever  stepped  out  of  the  pages  of  Thoreau  or  of  any  other 
man's  book'"  (480).  Although  Trefethan  '"wanted  ...  to  kiss  (Lucyl  good- 
bye,'" he  admits  that  he  '"didn't  know  how  to  go  about  it  nor  how  she  would 
take  it.'"  It  is  left  to  Lucy  to  demand:  '"Kiss  me.  Just  something  to  go  on  and 
remember'"  (488). 

Not  surprisingly,  London  makes  no  mention  of  homosexuality  in 
relation  to  either  Trefethan  or  Thoreau.  Lucy  alludes  to  the  subject,  however. 
Professing  her  heterosexuality  by  contrasting  herself  with  other  women  who 
have  run  away,  she  declares: 

"I'm  just  a  woman— a  real  woman.  I've  heard  tell  of  the  other 
kind  of  women  that  gallivanted  off  like  me  and  did  queer 
things— the  sort  that  become  soldiers  in  armies  and  sailors  on 
ships.  But  those  women  are  queer  themselves.  They're  more 
like  men  than  women;  they  look  like  men  and  they  don't  have 
ordinary  women's  needs.  They  don't  want  love,  nor  little 
children  in  their  arms  and  around  their  knees.  I'm  not  that 
sort."  (486) 

All  in  all,  Jack  London's  library  and  correspondence  make  it  difficult  to 
accept  that  he  knew  as  little  about  Thoreau  as  the  characters  he  created.  The 
research  that  he  did  for  The  People  of  the  Abyss  would  have  introduced  him  to  an 
individual  whose  philosophy  and  economics  he  could  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gregarious  London,  a  self-declared  "lover  of  women"  ("To  Maurice 
Magnus"  2:  1043),  would  have  had  a  hard  time  identifying  with  the  cold, 
unfeeling  loner  portrayed  in  Traubel,  Emerson  and  Stevenson. 


Notes 

'"The  Night-Born"  has  a  complex  structure,  consisting  of  narration 
within  narration  within  narration.  In  order  to  simplify  the  punctuation,  I  use, 
for  the  most  part,  only  two  sets  of  quotation  marks,  one  to  indicate  quoted 
material  and  the  other  to  indicate  dialogue. 

2Earle  Labor  identified  London's  source  while  doing  research  at  the 
Huntington  Library  in  the  summer  of  1972  ("Teaching"  12).  Labor  and 
Reesman  summarize  Ferguson's  article  and  point  out  that,  in  both  the  newspaper 
and  the  short  story,  the  quotation  from  Thoreau  is  referred  to  as  "Thoreau's  Cry 
of  the  Human"  and  "varfies]  slightly  from  the  original"  (153  n.  15). 

I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Sara  S.  Hodson,  Curator  of  Literary 
Manuscripts  at  the  Huntington  Library,  not  only  for  searching  out  the  newspaper 
clipping  in  the  Jack  London  Collection  but  also  for  supplying  photocopies  and 
answering  what  must  have  seemed  an  endless  stream  of  questions.     I  am  also 
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grateful  to  Earle  Labor,  who  provided  me  with  relevant  materials,  and  to  Robert 
L.  Gale. 

3In  the  Sunday  Examiner  Magazine,  the  words  "atuafauaupo"  appear  in 
single  quotation  marks  rather  than  italics,  and  "fauau"  is  misspelled  "fauan." 

"^The  third  edition  of  Salt's  biography,  published  long  after  his  death, 
contains  the  following  note:  "Edmund  Sewall  died  in  the  autumn  of  1908.  I  am 
informed  on  good  authority  that  when  asked  to  whom  the  poem  'Sympathy'  was 
addressed,  he  replied,  'I  suppose  it  was  to  me.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  may 
have  been  the  case,  and  that  there  may  also  have  been  an  underlying  reference  to 
his  sister.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Greene,  on  the  authority  of 
Sophia  Thoreau,  that  the  poem  'Sympathy'  referred  to  Thoreau's  brother  John. 
The  reader  must  choose  which  interpretation  he  will,  where  none  is  wholly 
satisfactory"  (1999  ed.,  28  n.  3). 

5On  2  March  1914,  London  wrote  to  Carpenter:  "...  I  have  read  you 
and  followed  you  for  years.  ...  I  have  for  years  specialized  on  sex,  but  ...  I 
have  always  been  unable  to  get  your  book  The  Intermediate  Sex"y  (qtd.  in 
Hamilton  83).  Carpenter  sent  him  an  inscribed  copy  (Hamilton  83). 

London  owned  copies  of  Sexual  Inversion  (Sinclair  23,  259  n.  8)  and 
Sex  and  Character  (Hamilton  284).  He  mentioned  Ellis  in  a  letter  to  Charles  F. 
Lowrie  (2:  962),  written  several  months  after  completing  "The  Night-Born,"  and 
referred  to  Weininger  in  Martin  Eden  (322;  ch.  30),  which  was  published  in 
1909. 
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Esther  Forbes 

From  Margaret  Erskine,  Esther  Forbes,  Worcester  Bicentennial  Commission, 

1976 


"A  Strange,  Wild  Land,  Permeated  by 

Sea  and  Wind": 
Esther  Forbes  in  Thoreau's  Tracks  on 

Cape  Cod 

Kent  P.  Ljungquist 


After  Esther  Forbes  (1891-1967)  won  the  O.  Henry  Award  for  a  short 
story  in  1920,  she  experienced  her  first  success  as  a  historical  novelist  with  O 
Genteel  Lady!,  a  selection  for  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  (1926).  The  novel 
dealt  with  a  young  woman  from  western  Massachusetts  who  tries  to  succeed  as  a 
writer-illustrator  in  the  male-dominated  literary  world  of  nineteenth-century 
Boston.  By  1926  Forbes  was  already  working  on  her  next  novel,  the  inspiration 
for  which  came  from  Chapter  XII  of  O  Genteel  Lady!,  "Witches  and  Devils 
Torment  Her."  In  her  search  during  an  English  tour  for  her  former  lover, 
Anthony  Jones,  Forbes's  heroine,  Lanice  Bardeen,  turns  her  imagination  to  the 
Salem  witches  and  writes  a  story  entitled  "The  Tale  that  is  Told."  Lanice 
eventually  destroys  this  story  by  casting  it  into  a  fire,  but  New  England 
witchcraft  became  the  central  topic  of  Forbes's  second  novel  A  Mirror  for 
Witches  (1928).  Showing  a  capacity  to  appeal  to  readers  of  different  ages  and 
levels  of  sophistication,  Forbes  eventually  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history  for 
Paul  Revere  and  the  World  He  Lived  In  (1942)  and  the  Newbery  Medal  in 
children's  literature  for  Johnny  Tremain  (1943).  The  1920s  was  a  decade  of 
literary  experimentation  and  apprenticeship  for  Forbes:  she  studied  authors  from 
the  New  England  literary  tradition,  and  showed  a  capacity  to  modify  and  adapt 
material  from  her  own  early  writings.  One  of  the  writers  who  attracted  her 
attention  during  that  period  was  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

When  Forbes  published  O  Genteel  Lady!,  reviewers  generally  praised 
her  vivid  evocation  of  a   nineteenth-century  world  of   books,    periodicals, 
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publishers,  and  authors.  As  chair  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection 
committee,  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  later  a  Thoreau  biographer,  lauded  Forbes's 
witty  style,  her  lively  recreation  of  a  vanished  era,  and  the  novel's  quaint  charm 
(Canby,  Review  of  O  Genteel  Lady!).  In  Lanice,  a  twenty-four-year  old  from 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Forbes  portrays  an  aspiring  author  who  writes  stories 
and  illustrates  works  that  meet  and  challenge  the  delicate  standards  of  women's 
magazines  of  the  period.  At  one  point  early  in  the  novel  the  expressive  posture 
of  Lanice  is  compared  literally  to  that  of  a  fashion-plate  drawing  in  Godey's 
Lady's  Book.  Lanice  aspires  to  success  in  the  literary  Boston  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Among  the  figures  she  encounters, 
Lanice  is  torn  between  the  charms  of  the  daring,  passionate  English  traveler 
Jones  and  the  more  sedate  and  academic  Sears  Ripley,  a  resident  of  Concord. 

In  her  clever  mix  of  authentic  historical  personages  and  fictional 
creations,  Forbes  mentions  a  substantial  number  of  Concordians,  including  the 
Alcotts,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  Thoreau.  In  Chapter  XIII  of  the  novel,  well 
after  Lanice  has  ostensibly  overcome  the  charms  of  Jones,  Ripley  welcomes  his 
fiancee  Lanice  to  his  Concord  home,  an  occasion  to  which  his  neighbors  the 
Alcotts  are  invited.  Thoreau  appears  in  the  subsequent  penultimate  chapter,  but, 
perhaps  surprisingly,  he  is  introduced  neither  to  expand  the  number  of  local 
characters  nor  to  enhance  the  Concord  setting.  Rather,  Thoreau  offers  guidance  to 
his  friend  Ripley  on  the  location  for  his  honeymoon  with  Lanice.  His  choice  is 
the  "sandy  paradise"  of  Cape  Cod  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  284),  and  Thoreau 
provides  an  itinerary  for  the  couple's  visit.  Even  readers  of  O  Genteel  Lady! 
familiar  with  Thoreau 's  works  would  not  have  known  that  approximately  two 
years  earlier  Forbes  published  "Up  and  Down  the  Sandy  Shores  of  Cape  Cod,"  an 
article  for  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  The  article  takes  Forbes  back  to  the 
1850s  with  a  portrait  of  Thoreau  and  his  excursions  to  the  Cape.  The  article, 
partially  reprinted  below,  serves  literally  as  a  pre-text  for  parts  of  O  Genteel 
Lady!  and  illuminates  Forbes's  intentions  for  the  conclusion  of  the  novel  in 
which  Lanice  apparently  settles  into  a  secure  marriage  with  Ripley. 

Ripley's  "eccentric  friend,"  a  "philosophical  recluse,"  would  seem  an 
unlikely  source  for  guidance  or  advice  on  a  honeymoon,  and  Forbes  takes  pains 
to  cite  Thoreau 's  conviction  that  a  walking  tour  of  the  Cape  with  a  female 
companion  would  be  an  "idle  venture.  Much  better,  he  [Thoreau]  thought,  make 
the  trip  alone,  and  then  return  to  Boston  and  matrimony."  Ripley  nevertheless 
announces  his  intention,  and  Thoreau  "looks  pityingly  on  this  intelligent  man 
whom  he  believed  love  had  demented  and  shrugged  his  spare  shoulders"  (Forbes 
284).  He  lays  out  an  itinerary  for  the  couple  that  follows  roughly  the 
geographical  course  that  Forbes,  following  Thoreau 's  footpaths,  had  charted  for 
her  readers  in  the  Transcript  two  years  before. 

In  the  novel's  earlier  chapters,  Lanice  looks  for  models  among  a  range 
of  male  and  female  authors.  Her  travels,  in  the  opening  and  middle  sections  of 
the  novel,  take  her  from  Amherst  to  Boston  to  meet  some  of  America's  leading 
literary  lights  before  she  embarks  on  a  grand  tour  of  Europe.  Besides  Louisa  May 
Alcott,  the  women  writers  cited  by  Forbes  include  Margaret  Fuller,  Harriet 
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Martineau,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  George  Eliot,  and  Emily  Dickinson.  In 
light  of  the  contents  of  Forbes's  article  in  the  Transcript,  Thoreau,  as  he  appears 
in  the  novel,  offers  a  unique  standard  of  guidance,  vision,  and  personal  authority 
sadly  lacking  in  the  placid  security  that  appears  to  be  offered  by  Lanice's 
marriage  to  Ripley. 

"Up  and  Down  the  Sandy  Shores  of  Cape  Cod"  was  the  second  of  five 
feature  articles  Forbes  wrote  for  the  Book  Section  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  from  1924  to  1926.1  Working  as  an  assistant  editor  for  Houghton 
Mifflin,  she  managed  to  find  time  for  her  own  first  novel  as  well  as  for  profiles 
in  the  Transcript  of  Thoreau,  Rafael  Sabatini,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  and  Elsie  Singmaster.  Just  as  Lanice  measures  herself  against  the 
established  authors  of  her  day,  Forbes,  the  budding  historical  novelist,  takes  the 
measure  of  several  writers  from  her  own  New  England  heritage.  The  discussion 
of  Thoreau,  approximately  2000  words  and  accompanied  by  maps  and  portraits 
from  other  books  on  Cape  Cod  life,  occupies  nearly  three  full  columns  in  the 
paper's  ample  Book  Section  (Part  Six,  "The  Literary  World").  Her  profile  of 
Thoreau  touches  on  themes,  phrases,  and  motifs  that  eventually  surface  in  the 
closing  chapters  of  O  Genteel  Lady!'. 

If,  as  is  extremely  unlikely,  you  had  been  abroad  on  the  Cape 
during  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century,  you  might  have 
met  a  lithe,  sunburnt  young  man  swinging  along  the  cart 
paths  which  served  as  roads,  clambering  about  the  dunes,  or 
stopping  to  examine  bits  of  wreckage  which,  in  those  more 
dangerous  days,  strewed  Cape  Cod  from  its  shoulder  to  its 
finger  tips.  Not  a  Cape  Codder,  this  solitary  walker;  not  an 
itinerant  clergyman;  therefore  he  must  be  a  peddler,  for  who 
else  would  come  to  the  Cape.  And  it  was  as  a  peddler  that 
Thoreau  was  usually  classed  by  the  natives  on  his  various 
migrations  to  Cape  Cod.  The  old  Wellfleet  Oysterman  could 
not  believe,  so  Thoreau  says  in  his  "Cape  Cod,"  that  he  was 
not  a  tinker,  and  firm  in  this  belief  forced  his  guest  to  examine 
a  clock,  which  was  finally  doctored  with  some  "hen's  grease" 
(there  being  no  sweet  oil).  When,  however,  the  Provincetown 
Bank  was  robbed  by  two  strange  men,  Thoreau  and  his 
companions  were  embarrassed  to  find  that  some  of  their 
hospitable  entertainers  harbored  a  transient  suspicion  that  they 
were  the  men. 

Mr.  Channing,  Thoreau's  companion  during  two  of 
the  Cape  trips,  tells  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in  making  an  old 
citizen  believe  that  Thoreau  was  not  a  peddler.  "Well,"  said  the 
fisherman  after  explanation  had  failed,  "it  makes  no  odds  what 
it  is  you  carry,  so  long  as  you  carry  the  truth  along  with  you." 
And  that  was  surely  never  lacking  in  Thoreau. 
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But  it  was  neither  as  tinker,  peddler  nor  robber  that 
Thoreau  tramped  the  Cape  four  different  summers.  He  was  its 
literary  discoverer,  the  first  explorer  of  its  soil,  and  as  such 
might  be  classed  with  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who 
named  and  in  1 602,  first  recorded  the  physical  existence  of  this 
now  famous  hook  of  sand. 

The  Cape  delighted  Thoreau.  He  liked  to  "stand  there 
and  put  all  America  behind."  The  papers  which  he  wrote  about 
this  section  first  appeared  as  scattered  magazine  articles  and 
later,  after  his  death,  were  published  as  the  well-known  book 
"Cape  Cod."  Today  it  is  undoubtedly  to  this,  the  first  of  many 
Cape  Cod  books,  that  the  summer  visitor  turns  with  the 
greatest  appreciation,  perhaps  with  reverence. 


At  the  time  of  Thoreau 's  journeys  it  was  a  very 
different  Cape  from  the  Cape  Cod  of  today.  The  seventy-five 
intervening  years  have  brought  the  end  of  the  great  sailing 
ships  which  Thoreau  watched  from  the  dunes,  have  diminished 
the  fishing  fleet,  have  dimmed  the  memories  of  the  deep  sea 
captains  who  once  lived  in  the  charming  cottages  where  now 
one  stops  for  tea.  Wireless,  coastal  survey  and  patrol,  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal,  all  have  fortunately  reduced  the  number  of  the 
wrecks.  Now  there  are  roads  where  there  was  only  sand.  One 
must  remember  that  the  last  wolf  on  Cape  Cod  was  shot  by  a 
teamster  from  a  load  of  wood  but  a  few  years  before  Thoreau 's 
visit.  It  was  an  incredibly  sandy,  strangely  amphibious  world 
that  Thoreau  found  and  recorded. 

His  route  to  the  Cape  led  him  to  Nantasket  where  he 
notes  with  amazement  that  as  many  as  a  dozen  chaises  were 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  At  Cohasset  he  found  that  the  St. 
John,  carrying  immigrants  from  Ireland,  had  gone  to  pieces  on 
Grampus  Rock.  The  philosopher  and  his  companion  watched 
the  wreckers  in  their  silent  work.  An  old  man  and  his  son  were 
serenely  employed  in  collecting  the  seaweed  that  the  fatal 
storm  had  cast  up,  indifferent  to  the  human  bodies  strewn  upon 
the  same  shore.  "It  was  the  wrecked  weed  that  concerned  him 
most,  rock-weed,  kelp  and  sea-weed,  as  he  named  them,  which 
he  carted  to  his  barnyard;  and  those  bodies  were  to  him  but 
other  weeds  which  the  tide  cast  up,  but  which  were  of  no  use 
to  him.  .  .  .On  the  whole  it  was  not  so  impressive  a  scene  as  I 
might  have  expected.  If  I  had  found  one  body  cast  upon  the 
beach  in  some  lonely  place  it  would  have  affected  me  more.  I 
sympathized  rather  with  the  winds  and  waves,  as  if  to  toss  and 
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mangle  these  poor  human  bodies  was  the  order  of  the  day.  If 
this  was  the  law  of  Nature,  why  waste  any  time  in  awe  or 
pity?" 

In  those  days  the  trains  ran  only  to  Sandwich,  which 
Thoreau  considered  the  true  beginning  of  the  Cape.  At 
Sandwich  a  stage  carried  the  travelers  to  Orleans.  "This  coach 
was  an  exceedingly  narrow  one,  but  there  was  a  slight 
spherical  excess  over  two  on  a  seat,  the  driver  waited  till  nine 
passengers  had  got  in,  without  taking  the  measure  of  any  of 
them,  and  then  shut  the  door  after  two  or  three  ineffectual 
slams,  as  if  the  fault  were  all  in  the  hinges  or  the  latch— while 
we  timed  our  inspirations  and  expirations  so  as  to  assist  him." 
At  Orleans  Thoreau 's  exploration  of  the  Cape  began. 

All  of  Thoreau 's  trips  to  the  Cape  put  together  would 
make  only  a  month.  It  seemed  to  be  his  custom  to  keep  close 
to  the  sea.  The  nights  he  spent  with  fisher  folk,  and  usually  he 
breakfasted  with  them  on  eels  and  beans,  tea  and  doughnuts. 
The  other  two  meals  he  and  his  companion  cooked  for 
themselves  upon  the  beach.  When  hot,  they  swam  in  the 
refreshing  cool  ocean,  preferring  the  Atlantic  side  in  spite  of 
the  undertow  and  constant  rumor  of  man-eating  sharks,  to  the 
more  insipid,  safer  Bay.  From  Orleans  and  Chatham  through 
Eastham  and  Well  fleet,  Truro  and  Provincetown,  Thoreau  made 
his  remarkable  odyssey. 

He  never  posed  as  an  authority  on  its  affairs  or  on 
nautical  matters,  possessing  as  he  said,  "Only  as  much 
saltiness  as  a  land  breeze  acquires  from  blowing  over  an  arm  of 
the  sea."  These  travellers  from  the  interior  found  the  sea  breeze 
so  fresh  and  so  favorable  that  they  raised  their  umbrellas  and  a 
strong  aft  wind  helped  them  over  the  sand  at  a  rapid  rate.  From 
under  his  extraordinary  sail,  through  a  driving  mist,  Thoreau 
looked  out  at  this  new  world.  "Everything  indicated  that  we 
had  reached  a  strange  shore.  The  road  was  a  mere  lane,  winding 
over  bare  swells  of  bleak  and  barren-looking  land.  The  houses 
were  few  and  far  between,  besides  being  small  and  rusty.  .  .  . 
The  ground  around  them  was  blown  clean  by  the  wind. 
Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  wood  here,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  the  wood-pile  and  other  wooden  traps,  had  something  to  do 
with  this  appearance.  They  seemed,  like  mariners  ashore,  to 
have  sat  right  down  to  enjoy  the  firmness  of  the  land,  without 
studying  their  postures  or  habiliments.  .  .  .  Every  landscape 
which  is  dreary  enough  has  a  certain  beauty  to  my  eyes,  and  in 
this  instance  its  permanent  qualities  were  enhanced  by  the 
weather.  Everything  told  of  the  sea,  even  when  we  did  not  see 
its  waste  or  hear  its  roar.  For  birds  there  were  gulls,  and  for 
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carts  in  the  fields,  boats  turned  bottom  upward  against  the 
houses,  and  sometimes  the  rib  of  a  whale  was  woven  into  the 
fence  by  the  roadside." 

It  was  indeed  a  landscape  dreary  enough  to  suit  the 
most  solitary  of  natures.  Man,  on  the  Cape  of  seventy-five 
years  ago,  seemed  to  have  but  just  crawled  out  of  the  sea  for  a 
brief  sunning,  using  the  dry  land  much  as  a  turtle  uses  a  log  in 
a  pond.  Although  Thoreau  has  been  accused  of  finding  people 
less  interesting  than  furred  or  feathered  creatures,  he  has  much 
to  say  of  the  old-fashioned  native  and  his  ways.  It  is  true  he 
seemed  to  find  them  closely  related  to  the  clams  and  oysters 
which  nourished  them;  one  of  them  he  describes  as  "a  regular 
Cape  Cod  man,  with  a  bleached  and  weather-beaten  face, 
within  whose  wrinkles  I  distinguished  no  particular  feature.  It 
was  like  an  old  sail  endowed  with  life  — a  hanging  cliff  of 
weather-beaten  flesh— like  one  of  the  clay  boulders  which 
occurred  in  that  sand-bank;  too  grave  to  laugh,  too  tough  to 
cry;  as  indifferent  as  a  clam— like  a  sea-clam  with  hat  on  and 
legs,  that  was  out  walking  the  strand."  To  the  Wellfleet 
oysterman  he  devotes  an  entire  chapter.  This  surprising 
gentleman  could  remember  the  Revolution  and  George 
Washington.  '"He  was  a  r-a-ther  large  and  portly-looking  man, 
a  manly  and  resolute-looking  officer,  with  a  pretty  good  leg  as 
he  sat  on  his  horse.  There,  I'll  tell  you,  this  was  the  way  with 
Washington.'  Then  he  jumped  up  again,  and  bowed  gracefully 
to  right  and  left,  making  show  as  if  he  were  waving  his  hat. 
Said  he,  'That  was  the  way  with  Washington.'"  His  daughter 
seemed  almost  as  ancient  as  his  wife.  They  told  him  that  the 
old  man  was  "foolish"  but  he  evidently  was  too  knowing  for 
them. 

'"These  women,'  said  he  to  me,  'are  both  of  them 
poor  good-for-nothing  critturs.  This  one  is  my  wife.  I  married 
her  sixty-four  years  ago.  She  is  eighty-four  years  old,  and  as 
deaf  as  an  adder,  and  the  other  is  not  much  better.'"  The  Cape 
Cod  women  often  looked  "exceedingly  pinched  up.  They  had 
prominent  chins  and  noses,  having  lost  all  their  teeth,  and  a 
sharp  W  would  represent  their  profile.  They  were  not  so  well 
preserved  as  their  husbands;  or  perhaps  they  were  well 
preserved  as  dried  specimens."  But  on  the  whole  Thoreau  was 
well  pleased  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape.  "They  were 
particularly  downright  and  good-humored.  The  old  people 
appeared  remarkably  well  preserved,  as  if  by  the  saltness  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  after  having  once  mistaken,  we  could  never  be 
certain  were  talking  to  a  coeval  of  our  grandparents  or  to  one 
of  our  own  age.  They   are  said  to  be  more   purely   the 
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descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
part  of  the  State."  He  records,  however,  two  Italian  musicians 
who  were  wading  through  the  sand  on  their  way  to 
Provincetown.  It  seemed  extraordinary  to  find  these  dark  Latins 
so  far  from  the  land  of  their  origin.  What  would  he  say  now  of 
the  thousands  of  Portuguese  that  thrive  on  a  land  where  so 
recently  two  Italians  seemed  pathetically  exotic? 

The  manner  of  the  Cape  Codder's  life  interested  him 
exceedingly.  He  describes  the  salt  works,  the  meagre 
agriculture,  the  fishing  and  especially  the  drying  of  fish.  "The 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  time  seemed  to 
be  to  trundle  out  their  fish  and  spread  them  in  the  morning, 
and  bring  them  in  at  night.  .  .  .  They  were  everywhere  lying 
on  their  backs,  their  collar-bones  standing  out  like  the  lapels 
of  a  man-o'-war's  man's  jacket,  and  inviting  all  things  to 
come  and  rest  in  their  bosoms;  and  all  things,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  accepted  the  invitation." 

Here  on  the  Cape  he  was  told  that  even  the  cows  eat 
dried  salt  cod,  when  in  want  of  salt.  There  was  a  fishy  flavor 
through  all  man's  industries  on  the  Cape  in  the  days  before  the 
summer  visitor.  The  blackfish  served  as  manure.  Even  the 
minister  at  an  earlier  period  was  dependent  upon  the  sea  for  his 
substance.  "In  1662,  the  town  agreed  that  a  part  of  every  whale 
cast  on  the  shore  should  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.  No  doubt  there  seemed  to  be  some  propriety  in  thus 
leaving  the  support  of  the  ministers  to  Providence,  whose 
servants  they  are,  and  who  alone  rules  the  storms;  for,  when 
few  whales  were  cast  up,  they  might  suspect  that  their  worship 
was  not  acceptable.  The  ministers  must  have  sat  upon  the 
cliffs  in  every  storm  and  watched  the  shore  with  anxiety." 

The  Cape,  having  been  discovered  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  by  Thoreau,  was  almost  unexploited  for  the  next 
twenty  years.2 

As  a  working  editor  at  Houghton  Mifflin,  Forbes  was  doubtless  aware 
of  the  Introductory  Note,  apparently  written  by  Horace  Elisha  Scudder,  that 
accompanied  Cape  Cod  in  its  various  editions.  These  included  volume  four  in  the 
Riverside  Edition  (1894);  the  two-volume  "Holiday  Edition"  (1896);  volume 
four  of  the  Manuscript  Edition,  entitled  Cape  Cod  and  Miscellanies  (1906);  and 
the  "Visitor's  Edition"  (1914).  That  note,  paraphrased  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
her  article,  incorporates  the  initial  impression  of  Channing  that  older  inhabitants 
might  have  considered  Thoreau  a  peddler.  Beyond  that  note,  however,  Forbes 
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clearly  absorbs  passages  from  different  parts  of  the  book  and  cites  examples  of 
natural  description  alongside  those  dealing  with  the  Cape's  history  and  its 
citizens.  In  the  article  she  gives  Thoreau  credit  for  the  literary  discovery  of  Cape 
Cod  and  grants  him  priority  for  its  exploration  in  the  world  of  American  letters. 

How  fully  she  assimilates  the  contents  of  Cape  Cod  can  more  clearly 
be  seen  when  one  turns  to  the  opening  paragraphs  of  "Hymen  Vincit  Omnia," 
Chapter  XIV  of  O  Genteel  Lady!  Perhaps  recapturing  the  origins  of  Thoreau' s 
book  on  the  lecture  platform,  a  forum  of  public  address  described  in  her  novel's 
earlier  chapters,  Forbes' s  Thoreau  speaks  lines  or  paraphrases  from  Cape  Cod: 
"'You  stand  there  on  the  Cape,'  Mr.  Thoreau  had  said,  'and  put  all  America 
behind  you.'"  Thoreau  announces  his  diet:  '"And  when  on  the  Cape  you  will 
have  eels  and  beans  and  doughnuts  and  tea  three  times  a  day'"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel 
Lady!  284).  The  droll  itinerary  he  outlines  for  Lanice  and  Ripley  is  taken  almost 
directly  from  Thoreau's  volume:  '"You  take  a  train  to  Orleans,'  he  explained, 
'and  from  there  on  progress  by  coach.  This  stage  is  a  narrow  one  and  the  three 
seats  really  hold  but  two  each.  The  driver,  however,  always  waits  until  he  has 
nine  passengers  without  taking  the  dimensions  of  any.  Then,  after  ineffectual 
slams  while  you  time  your  inspirations  and  expirations  to  help,  he  gets  the  door 
shut'"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  285).  Thoreau  observes,  "the  houses  were  few 
and  far,"  and  "Everything  told  of  the  sea,  even  when  we  did  not  see  its  waste  or 
hear  its  roar"  (Thoreau  25).  Forbes  notes,  "The  houses  were  few  and  far,"  and 
"Everywhere  was  the  sea  and  the  sight  of  its  wastes  and  its  richness.  ...  To  east 
and  west,  and  finally  to  the  north,  was  only  the  sea"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady! 
285).  In  "The  Highland  Light,"  Thoreau  describes  the  challenges  faced  by  the 
lighthouse  keeper:  "But  there  are  a  hundred  vessels,  steering  in  all  directions, 
many  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  ...  It  is  an  employment  in  some  respects 
best  suited  to  the  habits  of  gulls  which  coast  up  and  down  here,  and  circle  over 
the  sea"  (Thoreau  136-37).  Forbes  compresses  Thoreau's  image  into  a  single 
sentence:  "The  white  wings  of  the  fishing  fleet  flashed  like  gulls  on  the  horizon" 
(Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  285).  As  for  the  Cape's  inhabitants,  the  men  resemble 
"old  sails  come  to  life,"  the  women  had  "profiles  like  sharp  Ws,"  and  the  natives 
"smelled  much  of  the  fish  with  which  they  dealt"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  284- 
85). 

In  the  Transcript,  Forbes  describes  travelers  who  were  swept  along  in 
their  journey  by  strong  gales  over  a  landscape  that  was  purified  by  the  wind.  In 
the  novel,  "The  wind  was  cold  and  alive  over  the  wastes  of  sand."  Other 
fragments  of  description  in  this  section  of  the  novel  are  also  clearly  derived  from 
Cape  Cod:  "Ribs  of  whales  were  woven  in  fences"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady! 
285).  Forbes's  Transcript  profile  presents  Thoreau  as  "a  solitary  stranger" 
confronting  a  "sandy,  strangely  amphibious  world";  in  the  novel  she  describes 
scenes  of  "solitary  strangeness"  that  delight  her  heroine.  Deriving  a  host  of 
details  from  Thoreau  in  writing  her  feature  article  for  the  Transcript,  Forbes 
evokes  a  wild,  wind-swept  landscape,  "a  sandy  paradise,  permeated  by  the  sea, 
and  stranger  than  much  of  Europe"  visited  by  Lanice  in  previous  chapters  of  the 
novel  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  284).3 
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In  Chapter  XIV,  Lanice  and  Ripley  resolve  to  put  her  past  infatuation 
with  Anthony  Jones  behind  them.  They  exchange  mutual  acknowledgments  of 
contentment,  but  their  emotional  state,  Forbes  suggests  by  the  tentative  nature 
of  their  assertions,  may  be  superficial.  Lanice  has  really  exchanged  an 
unpredictable  but  bracing  freedom  for  the  peace  she  establishes  with  Ripley. 
Lanice  may  bear  children  and  eventually  move  in  the  best  intellectual  circles  of 
Concord  and  Boston,  but  she  settles  for  a  secondary  role  in  her  marriage  (as  an 
assistant  on  her  husband's  translation  of  Dante)  and  for  the  conventional  role  of 
motherhood  over  her  own  creative  endeavors.  She  burns  the  dark,  powerful 
stories  that  had  challenged  the  genteel  standards  of  the  women's  magazines  to 
which  she  had  contributed.  Forbes  suggests  an  undercurrent  of  discomfort  and 
dread  beneath  the  apparent  security  that  her  heroine  gains  in  marriage  to  Ripley. 
In  retrospect  her  passionate  affair  with  Jones  causes  her  to  yearn  for  some  free 
realm  of  subjective  experience  that  has  been  forsaken,  a  personal  refuge  into 
which  she  can  no  longer  retreat.4 

Representing  the  unpredictable,  restless  energies  that  Lanice  apparently 
rejects,  a  spring  wind  shakes  the  shutters  and  doors  of  the  Ripley s'  Concord 
home  upon  their  return  from  the  Cape.  In  the  face  of  a  season  of  apparent 
renewal,  the  house  is  "deathly  still"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  290),  and  Lanice 
declines  to  open  the  window  to  the  wind,  speaks  to  it,  and  directs  it  back  to  the 
Cape  and  out  to  the  sea.  In  staving  off  the  natural  energies  symbolized  by  the 
wind,  the  gale  that  contributed  so  much  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  Cape  Cod, 
Lanice  has  opted  for  a  life  of  inertia  and  resignation  with  Ripley.  She  is 
described  as  a  "captive  sleeping  princess"  at  the  novel's  conclusion  (Forbes,  O 
Genteel  Lady!  295).  Lanice  thinks  back  to  her  encounter  with  Roger  Cunciiffe, 
her  disgraced  mother's  lover,  who  encouraged  her  to  ponder  the  wind  of  human 
experience  and  to  accept  and  to  savor  the  transient  sensations  of  life.  Forbes's 
heroine  ponders  life,  death,  and  impermanence,  and  in  doing  so,  she  begins  to 
grasp  the  truth  that  there  is  more  to  a  woman's  life  than  a  pretty  posture,  the 
finery  of  female  wardrobe,  and  the  modest  manners  of  a  genteel  age.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  Boston,  Lanice  "was  conscious  not  only  of  her  billowing  clothes  but 
of  the  burden  of  her  ladyhood,  and  she  carried  herself  as  she  might  some  rare  and 
fragile  thing,  almost  too  precious  to  trust  to  its  own  feet"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel 
Lady!  73).  On  the  Cape  Lanice  wears  a  green  dress,  but  she  is  "barefooted  and 
bareheaded"  when  she  climbs  the  sand,  spreading  her  skirts  to  sit  beside  Ripley 
(Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  286).  Forbes,  drawing  on  a  range  of  passages  from 
Cape  Cod  for  her  Transcript  article  and  her  novel,  noted  Thoreau's  comparison  of 
houses  to  "mariners  ashore."  He  observes,  "They  seemed  ...  to  have  sat  right 
down  to  enjoy  the  firmness  of  the  land,  without  studying  their  postures  or 
habiliments"  (Thoreau  24-25).  As  pertinent  is  his  message  that  the  wind  may 
suggest  a  realm  of  experience  that  challenges  human  limitations  and  even  defies 
human  comprehension  (Thoreau  141).  Forbes  also  recalls  Thoreau's  response  to 
the  shipwreck  of  the  St.  John:  "The  strongest  wind  cannot  stagger  a  Spirit;  it  is 
a  Spirit's  breath.  A  just  man's  purpose  cannot  split  on  any  Grampus  or  material 
rock,  but  itself  will  split  rocks  till  it  succeeds"  (Thoreau  10-1 1). 
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One  reviewer  praised  the  quiet  domesticity  of  the  novel's  ending  ("O 
Genteel  Lady!:  Lanice,  Demure  but  Smouldering,  Ventures  to  the  1850 
Boston"),  while  another  found  that  consistency  of  characterization  had  been 
sacrificed  to  a  formulaic  romantic  resolution  (U.  M.  E.).  No  reviewer  commented 
that  Forbes  had  inserted  a  brief  interlude  away  from  town  life  and  amid  the  raw 
natural  setting  of  the  Cape  before  the  couple  settles  quietly  into  a  home  in 
Concord  village.  A  handful  of  reviews,  however,  did  comment  on  the  inclusion 
of  New  England  authors  among  Forbes's  gallery  of  minor  characters.5 

Thoreau  is  identified  by  name  on  a  single  page  in  O  Genteel  Lady!,  but 
as  the  previous  discussion  has  shown,  echoes  from  Cape  Cod  suggest  an 
extensive  verbal  indebtedness.  In  thematic  terms,  his  somewhat  unexpected 
appearance  serves  to  underscore  Lanice' s  regret  for  the  independence  and  "freedom 
she  had  lost"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  286).  The  tension  between  the  passionate 
individual  will  and  social  convention  would  continue  to  be  a  concern  in  Forbes's 
works  and  in  much  women's  fiction  with  which  she  was  familiar.6 

After  O  Genteel  Lady!  and  A  Mirror  for  Witches,  Forbes  wrote  three 
more  novels  based  on  New  England  materials.  By  World  War  II,  her  attention 
turned  to  the  Revolutionary  period  and  to  nonfiction.  A  book  club  selection  and 
a  Reader's  Digest  condensed  book,  Paul  Revere  and  the  World  He  Lived  In 
recaptured  the  ideals  and  heroism  of  the  revolutionary  generation  at  a  critical 
historical  moment  when  Forbes  felt  those  values  were  crucial  for  a  new  cohort  of 
citizen  readers.  Repeatedly  reprinted,  Forbes's  biography  of  Revere  won  her  wide 
respect,  but  it  did  not  approach  the  acclaim  she  received  for  Johnny  Tremain,  the 
paperback  sales  of  which  went  into  the  millions.  Made  into  a  Walt  Disney  film, 
the  tale  of  a  teenage  apprentice  in  revolutionary  Boston  remains  a  part  of  the 
educational  curriculum  of  American  adolescents.  Forbes's  sense  that  she  had 
written  "a  new  sort  of  book  for  young  people"  (quoted  in  Erskine  29)  and  her 
refusal  to  subject  her  novel  to  substantial  editorial  revision  before  publication 
suggest  the  unique  place  Johnny  Tremain  occupies  in  the  body  of  her  work. 

In  Paul  Revere  and  the  World  He  Lived  In,  there  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  revolutionary  Battle  of  Concord.  As  strong  as  the  winds  of  change  sweeping 
the  colonies  was  the  storm  that  blew  the  British  man-of-war,  the  Somerset,  into 
a  wreck  upon  the  Clay  Pounds  of  Cape  Cod.  In  that  context  Forbes,  recalling  her 
reading  of  Cape  Cod,  adopts  a  Thoreauvian  perspective  in  viewing  the  extent  of 
human  destruction  as  well  as  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea: 

The  Somerset  had  been  cast  away  against  the  'Clay  Pounds'  of 
Cape  Cod.  Thoreau  calls  it  a  'voracious  beach.'  As  you  stand  on  this 
steep  and  clayey  cliff  (counting  the  swallows  if  you  are  Thoreau),  there 
is  no  land  between  you  and  Spain.  The  full  force  of  the  Atlantic 
expends  itself  at  your  feet.  And  at  your  feet  lie  buried  the  lost  ships  of 
generations.  It  is  one  of  America's  most  ancient  and  dignified 
graveyards.  (Forbes,  Paul  Revere  348-49) 
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Just  as  the  annals  of  the  Cape  are  written  in  the  succession  of  its 
celebrated  and  obscure  shipwrecks,  Forbes  also  notes  that  one  of  the  young 
soldiers  serving  Revere  was  Henry  David's  grandfather,  John  Thoreau,  who  went 
on  to  prosper  in  Boston.  If  the  Cape  was  "permeated  by  the  sea"  in  Forbes's  first 
novel  (O  Genteel  Lady!  284),  nearly  identical  language  informs  her  discussion  of 
Henry's  explorations: 

Seventy  years  later,  a  gaunt,  grey-eyed,  downward- 
glancing  young  man  ('as  if  he  had  dropped  or  expected  to  find 
something')7  undertook  to  explore  Cape  Cod.  This  was  Private 
Thoreau's  grandson,  Henry,  who  would  also  die  of 
tuberculosis.  He  found  a  strange,  wild  land,  permeated  by  sea 
and  wind.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  wrecks  could  be 
counted  along  the  Clay  Pounds.  Thoreau  himself  found  an  old 
silver  coin,  heard  how  a  silver  watch  picked  up  after  the  wreck 
of  the  Somerset,  still  ticked  in  a  fisherman's  pocket. 
Somewhere  under  these  sands  her  bones  still  lay.  As  far  as  he 
knew,  her  loss  was  not  recorded  in  any  history.  He  was  quickly 
more  interested  in  devils'-needles,  dorr  bugs,  beach  plums, 
geology,  and  plovers.  His  philosophical  mind  pondered  on  the 
curious  way  the  sea  takes  possession  of  man's  works  and  then 
arbitrarily  returns  them  again.  So  on  he  walked  with  his 
companion.8  (Forbes,  Paul  Revere  350) 

The  wreck  of  the  Somerset  occupies  but  a  single  paragraph  in  Cape  Cod 
(Thoreau  127),  but  the  image  of  a  watch  ticking  after  wholesale  destruction 
recalls  themes  that  Forbes  dealt  with  in  O  Genteel  Lady!  In  that  early  novel 
Lanice,  who  briefly  adopts  the  pseudonym  "Tempus  Fugit"  in  her  magazine 
writings,  must  confront  death  as  well  as  the  perishability  of  both  natural  and 
human  creations,  including  her  own  cherished  fictional  efforts.  The  title  of  the 
final  chapter,  '"Time  Stays:  We  Go!,'"  echoes  the  sentiments  of  Roger 
Cuncliffe,  who  counseled  Lanice  about  the  fragility  of  life  and  the  transient 
nature  of  human  experience.9 

Fortified  by  the  publishing  successes  of  her  early  career,  Forbes's 
reputation  as  a  popular  author  enhanced  the  reception  of  Johnny  Tremain,  and  the 
publishing  phenomenon  that  novel  became  established  her,  in  many  readers' 
minds,  as  a  chronicler  of  the  Revolutionary  generation.  The  scant  academic 
attention  she  receives  today  focuses  on  her  works  dealing  with  that  period,  while 
her  novels  of  nineteenth-century  New  England  life  like  O  Genteel  Lady!  invite 
renewed  scholarly  study.  With  her  novel  Rainbow  on  the  Road  (1954),  Forbes 
returned  to  the  antebellum  period,  recording  a  full  season's  adventures  of  another 
pair  of  traveling  companions.  She  portrays  the  experiences  of  an  itinerant  limner 
and  his  teenage  partner  on  the  roads,  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  villages  of  New 
England.  These  two  outsiders  roam  free  from  the  restrictions  of  town  life  and 
from  society  in  general.  Forbes  describes  a  world  of  slick  Yankee  peddlers, 
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tradesmen,  and  thieves:  their  tricks,  sketches,  and  comic  anecdotes.  Describing 
her  process  of  revision  for  her  final  novel,  she  noted:  "Over  .  .  .  five  years,  I 
rewrote  [Rainbow  on  the  Road]  five  times.  The  first  draft  sounded  as  though  I'd 
boned  up  on  Thoreau— too  much  nature"  (Quoted  in  Nichols,  "Talk  with  Esther 
Forbes").  The  novel  represents  a  thorough  assimilation  of  New  England 
materials— the  region's  vitality,  variety,  folklore,  and  rustic  humor  amid  scenes 
of  natural  beauty  before  the  advent  of  the  railroads.  The  process  of  absorption 
intensified  and  accelerated  during  Forbes' s  literary  apprenticeship  in  the  1920s 
when,  among  the  New  England  authors  she  studied,  she  had  focused  on  a  figure 
of  "just  purpose"  who  confronted  the  truth  of  earthly  impermanence  amid  the 
turbulent  winds  and  waters  of  Cape  Cod. 

Notes 

'The  articles  by  Forbes  included  "Rafael  Sabatini  and  His  Conquest  of 
Fiction,"  Boston  Evening  Transcript  Book  Section  28  June  1924:  1;  "Up  and 
Down  the  Sandy  Shores  of  Cape  Cod,"  Boston  Evening  Transcript  Book  Section 
13  September  1924:  1,3;  "Sarah  Orne  Jewett:  The  Apostle  of  New  England," 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  Book  Section  16  May  1925:  1;  "A  Literary 
Pilgrimage  along  the  North  Shore,"  Boston  Evening  Transcript  Book  Section  27 
June  1825,  1,  dealing  partially  with  Hawthorne;  and  "A  Literary  Pilgrimage  to 
Elsie  Singmaster,"  Boston  Evening  Transcript  Book  Section  3  July  1926:  1. 
The  article  on  Cape  Cod  is  subtitled  "A  Literary  Journey  Along  a  Well  Beaten 
Literary  Track  That  Was  Blazed  by  Thoreau  Many  Years  Ago."  There  are  two 
brackets  (or  ellipses)  in  the  three  columns  that  Forbes 's  discussion  of  Thoreau 
occupies.  I  have  retained  these  ellipses  in  my  transcription  of  the  excerpt  from 
the  article. 

2The  rest  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  briefer  discussion  of  subsequent 
treatments  of  the  Cape  and  its  history:  Sally  Pratt  McLean's  novel  Cape  Cod 
Folks  (1881);  Agnes  Edwards'  Cape  Cod  New  and  Old  (1918);  Mary  Rogers 
Bangs's  Old  Cape  Cod  (1920);  Albert  Perry  Brigham's  Cape  Cod  and  the  Old 
Colony  (1920);  and  Nancy  W.  Paine  Smith's  The  Provincetown  Book  (1922). 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  published  the  volumes  by  Edwards  and  Bangs. 

3Forbes  seems  to  appropriate  Thoreau 's  paradox  that  the  Cape,  though 
in  geographical  proximity  to  Boston  and  Concord,  has  a  character  that  separates 
it  from  the  rest  of  New  England:  "The  places  which  I  have  described  seem 
strange  and  remote  to  my  townsmen  — indeed,  from  Boston  to  Provincetown  is 
twice  as  far  as  from  England  to  France"  (Thoreau  21 1).  On  his  Cape  honeymoon 
Ripley  unfurls  "a  big,  plum-colored  umbrella  that  had  so  far  theoretically 
protected  his  lady's  complexion"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  286).  This  image 
may  derive  from  the  umbrella  that  serves  as  a  sail  for  Thoreau's  "travellers  from 
the  interior."  In  the  novel,  Forbes  notes:  "In  places  even  the  baby-carriages  were 
fitted  with  runners  so  as  to  cope  with  sand"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  285).  In 
"Provincetown,"  Thoreau  observes:  "The  tires  of  the  stage-wheels  were  about 
five  inches  wide;  and  the  wagon-tires  generally  on  the  Cape  are  an  inch  or  two 
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wider,  as  the  sand  is  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  elsewhere.  I  saw  a  baby's  wagon 
with  tires  six  inches  wide  to  keep  it  near  the  surface"  (Thoreau  174).  The  various 
wrecks  described  in  Cape  Cod  (e.g.,  Thoreau  90-92)  may  inform  Forbes 's  image: 
'The  ribs  of  wrecks  antedating  the  Revolution  lay  in  the  sand"  (Forbes,  O 
Genteel  Lady!  285). 

4The  reader  is  tempted  to  speculate  on  whether  actual  persons  served  as 
models  for  some  of  Forbes' s  fictional  characters.  Anthony  Jones  is  a  public 
lecturer,  a  student  of  Transcendentalism,  and  a  writer  on  the  Orient.  Bayard 
Taylor  would  seem  to  be  a  likely  candidate  as  a  model  for  Jones,  though  the 
English  patrimony  of  Lanice's  suitor  would  seem  to  disqualify  Taylor,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless,  Taylor  began  his  extensive  regime  of  public 
lecturing  in  the  1850s,  he  spoke  and  published  widely  on  the  East,  and  his 
appeal  to  women  in  his  audiences  was  notorious.  As  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  he  immersed  himself  in  New  York  literary  society  and 
presented  a  more  cosmopolitan  (and  according  to  one  scholar  a  more  "European") 
response  to  the  Orient  than  the  New  England  Transcendentalists  (Finkelstein  1 6, 
18).  A  writer  of  exotic  ballads  about  the  East,  Taylor  had  wide  appeal  as  a 
handsome  traveler  and  lecturer,  as  noted  by  Bode  (218).  Luedtke  describes  the 
charged  responses  of  female  audiences  members  to  his  scimitar  and  Arab  garb 
(67).  Although  his  surname  and  some  of  his  traits  may  recall  the  father  of 
British  Oriental  studies,  Sir  William  Jones,  author  of  the  Asiatick  Miscellany 
(1792),  Anthony  dons  Arab  costume  on  the  lecture  platform,  and  evokes  the 
sensuous  and  languid  appeal  of  Eastern  life  that  counters  the  proprieties  of 
Lanice's  upbringing. 

5The  review  of  the  novel  in  the  Boston  Herald  mentioned  Emerson, 
Alcott,  and  Thoreau  among  the  "group  of  immortals"  ("O  Genteel  Lady!:  Lanice, 
Demure  but  Smouldering,  Ventures  to  the  1850  Boston")  that  Forbes  presents 
alongside  her  fictional  characters.  Other  reviews  briefly  mentioned  Forbes's 
portrayal  of  Emerson  and  the  Alcotts.  Among  the  writers  who  visit  the  offices  of 
the  magazine  for  which  Lanice  works  is  "the  philosopher  Emerson  who, 
although  he  listened  with  saintly  courtesy,  seemed  by  the  very  force  of  his 
wisdom  to  impose  silence  upon  others"  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  74).  Forbes 
also  notes  that  Emerson  attends  Anthony  Jones's  Boston  lecture,  and  when  she 
visits  England  where  Tennyson  acts  as  her  host,  the  British  poet  acknowledges 
his  familiarity  with  the  works  of  Emerson  and  Poe  (Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  93, 
229).  Contemporary  reviews  of  all  Forbes's  full-length  works  are  conveniently 
gathered  and  summarized  in  Bales  (19-60).  Forbes's  profile  "Paul  Revere:  1735- 
1818"  and  Canby's  "Henry  David  Thoreau:  1817-1862"  occupied  adjacent 
chapters  in  There  Were  Giants  in  the  Land  (1942).  Noting  the  continuity 
between  the  Revolutionary  cohort  of  Revere  and  the  subsequent  new  generation 
of  authors,  Forbes  mentions  most  of  the  male  writers  dealt  with  in  O  Genteel 
Lady!  (Forbes,  Paul  Revere  444-45). 

6In  her  articles  in  the  Transcript,  Forbes  displays  familiarity  with  the 
fiction  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Celia  Thaxter,  and  Willa  Cather  among  others. 
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7Forbes  quotes  from  John  Weiss 's  characterization  of  Thoreau  at 
Harvard.  She  apparently  drew  the  quotation  from  Canby's  biography  of  Thoreau 
(46).  Weiss 's  essay  "Thoreau"  first  appeared  in  the  Christian  Examiner  79 
(1865):  96-117.  Houghton  Mifflin  published  both  Canby's  Thoreau  and 
Forbes's  Paul  Revere. 

8In  Paul  Revere  Forbes  quotes  from  and  alludes  to  passages  in  "The 
Highland  Light"  chapter  of  Cape  Cod.  In  the  last  chapter  of  her  biography  she 
alludes  to  Revere's  legacy  in  subsequent  generations:  "That  powerful  young 
Frenchman  who  had  served  under  Paul  Revere  during  the  days  of  the  Boston 
artillery  train— there  had  not  been  so  many  soldiers  in  that  train  nor  so  many 
people  in  Boston  but  the  colonel  could  remember  him  well.  So  he  was  dead,  was 
he?  But  his  name  and  strain  were  being  continued  in  New  England.  Henry 
Thoreau,  his  grandson,  was  born  before  Paul  Revere  died"  (445).  Joan  Shelley 
Rubin  has  explored  the  relevance  of  Paul  Revere  and  Johnny  Tremain  to  the 
generation  of  readers  during  World  War  II  (38-43). 

9Forbes's  chapter  title  is  the  refrain  from  "The  Paradox  of  Time"  by  the 
poet  Henry  Austin  Dobson  (1840-1921).  The  poem  begins  with  the  lines:  "Time 
goes,  you  say?  Ah  no!/  Alas,  Time  stays,  we  go."  Roger  Cuncliffe  quotes  these 
lines,  imprinted  on  the  sundial  in  the  garden  located  in  back  of  the  Bardeens' 
Amherst  home.  Glossing  these  lines  in  an  exchange  that  Lanice  takes  to  heart, 
Cuncliffe  notes  the  paradox  that  transient  "delights  and  pains"  are  truly 
"immortal.  The  individual  is  only  a  fine  instrument  adjusted  to  receive  these 
impressions."  He  compares  experience  to  a  "great  wind  blowing  by  .  .  .  first  you 
feel  it  blowing  upon  you— and  in  a  moment  it  is  gone,  or  rather  you  are  gone" 
(Forbes,  O  Genteel  Lady!  197). 
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Kate  O'Flaherty  Chopin 

Carte  de  visite  photograph  by  J.  A.  Scholten,  1869, 
courtesy  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis 


Mr.  Emerson  Comes  to  St.  Louis 
"Inspiration"  and  Kate  Chopin 

Kathleen  Nigro 


When  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  6  March  1867,  it 
was  to  be  only  one  of  the  several  visits  the  philosopher  would  pay  to  this  region 
in  the  Public  School  Library  series.  The  library  tour  was  not  Emerson's  first 
visit  to  St.  Louis;  however,  his  lectures  as  a  guest  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
were  public  events  that  Kate  Chopin  might  have  attended.  Public  lectures  at  the 
Mercantile  Library  Hall  were  well  received,  but  no  attendance  list  survives,  since 
they  were  open  to  the  general  public  (at  a  cost  of  three  for  a  dollar).1  That 
evening,  Emerson  spoke  on  American  Culture;  his  lectures  were  popular  and 
widely  attended,  and  the  philosophic  link  between  New  England  and  the  Midwest 
strengthened.2  That  same  day,  he  presented  his  lecture  "Inspiration"  before  the 
all-male  Philosophical  Society,  definitely  not  attended  by  any  young  woman, 
regardless  of  her  gifts.  However,  it  is  possible  that  the  then-seventeen-year-old 
Kate  Chopin,  living  at  the  time  at  1118  St.  Ange  Avenue  in  St.  Louis,  heard 
about  the  lecture  or  read  about  its  contents  in  some  now-forgotten  newspaper  and 
found  its  message  fascinating.3  Although  Chopin  does  not  record  ever  having 
seen  Emerson  personally,  a  close  reading  of  Chopin's  most  significant  fictional 
work,  The  Awakening,  reveals  parallels  with  Emerson's  talk  on  "Inspiration" 
that  influenced  the  intellectual  milieu  nurturing  the  young  Kate  Chopin.  The 
strength  that  The  Awakening's  main  character,  Edna,  experienced  as  a  result  of 
breaking  social  forms  reflects  almost  as  a  fictional  template  the  contents  of  the 
essay  "Inspiration"  that  Emerson  read  to  the  Philosophical  Society  on  that  day  in 
March,  1867. 

According  to  Emily  Toth  in  her  comprehensive  biography  of  Kate 
Chopin  (1990),  Kate  Chopin  did  read  Emerson  in  her  later  life  and  agreed  with 
his  theory  of  "separate,  complementary  spheres  for  the  sexes"  (52-53).  However, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  early  defining  influence  of  her  maternal  grandmother, 
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Victoria  Verdon  Charleville,  one  of  three  strong  women  in  Kate's  life  after  the 
death  of  her  father  in  1855,  formed  Kate's  ideas  about  gender  roles.  Toth 
interprets  Chopin's  earlier  use  of  Emerson  in  The  Awakening  as  revealing  a  "sly 
cynicism,"  since  Edna  came  to  Emerson  "not  for  wisdom  but  as  a  soporific" 
(53).  Toth's  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  Emerson  to  Kate  Chopin  fails, 
however,  to  take  into  account  two  critical  considerations:  first,  that  Emerson's 
influence  on  the  intellectual  St.  Louis  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  was 
significant,  and,  second,  that  the  dream  state  that  Edna  enters  after  reading 
Emerson  is  a  vital  stage  of  consciousness  for  her  personal  development. 

Two  texts  on  the  interrelationship  between  the  Concord  School  and  St. 
Louis  reveal  how  complex  a  philosophical  bond  existed  during  Kate's  young 
womanhood  in  her  native  city.  Henry  A.  Pochmann,  in  New  England 
Transcendentalism  and  St.  Louis  Hegelianism,  explores  both  the  compatibility 
and  the  conflict  that  marked  this  relationship.  Although  not  always  harmonious, 
the  relationship  was  nevertheless  exciting  and  reflected  the  burgeoning  original 
thought  of  nineteenth-century  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  Movement  began  as  the 
St.  Louis  Philosophical  Society  in  January  1866,  and  its  members,  all 
prominent  figures  in  St.  Louis  society  (among  its  notables  William  Torrey 
Harris  and  Denton  Snider),  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel. 
However,  the  St.  Louis  Movement  was  also  in  part  created  by  the  predominance 
of  New  England  Transcendentalist  thought  in  the  region,  "whose  proponents  the 
several  St.  Louisans  never  wearied  of  apostrophizing  as  their  masters,  even  while 
they  sought  to  transcend  them  and  their  program"  (Pochmann  15).  Clearly  there 
was  a  battle  for  ascendancy  between  Emerson  and  his  St.  Louis  acquaintances: 
according  to  Pochmann,  Emerson  was  well  aware  of  the  "epistemological 
chasm"  that  separated  their  schools  of  thought,  and  he  remained  on  his  guard 
(55).  During  a  welcoming  call  to  Emerson's  hotel,  Denton  Snider  accused  the 
visitor  of  "seeking  to  Emersonize  us,"  and  Emerson  found  Hegel  "the  dry  bones 
of  thought"  and  lacking  in  substance:  "When  I  fish  in  Hegel,  I  cannot  get  a  bite; 
in  addition  the  labor  is  so  hard  in  reading  him  that  I  get  a  headache"  (Pochmann 
55).4  Still,  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  lecturers  between  the  St.  Louis  Movement 
and  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  continued  for  two  more  decades,  and 
Emerson  maintained  an  "auxiliary"  membership  in  this  Society  (Pochmann  61).5 
It  seems  quite  unlikely  that  the  young  Kate  Chopin,  so  aware  of  her 
surroundings  and  her  relationships,  was  unaffected  by  the  intellectual  ferment 
caused  by  this  contemporary  philosopher.6 

Despite  Toth's  dismissal  of  Emerson's  significance  to  Chopin,  several 
modern  critics  have  investigated  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the  two 
writers,  most  notably  in  Chopin's  1899  novel  The  Awakening,  in  which  Edna 
Pontellier's  spiritual  and  physical  awareness  is  examined  against  the  backdrop  of 
an  ordered  and  repressive  society.  John  Carlos  Rowe  shares  Toth's  view  that 
Emerson  was  not  a  positive  force  in  Edna's  development  but  rather  served  to 
increase  alienation  between  Edna's  society  and  her  growing  sensitivity  to  her 
own  body  (134).  Martha  Fodaski  Black  considers,  in  her  article  "The 
Quintessence  of  Chopinism,"  that  Edna's  choice  of  Emerson  indicates  her  new- 
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found  "pleasure  in  self-reliance"  (104).  In  her  essay  "Finding  the  Self  at  Home," 
Katherine  Joslin  proposes  that  although  Emerson  may  have  made  Edna  drowsy, 
she  remains  restless  because  she  is  in  a  state  of  self-discovery  (175).  Barbara 
Ewell  argues  that  Emerson's  influence  on  the  whole  of  American  thought  was 
considerable:  "Emerson  represents  an  important  dimension  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  version  of  the  American  Dream"  (158).  Perhaps  the  most  relevant, 
Deborah  E.  Barker,  in  "The  Awakening  of  Female  Artistry,"  explores  whether 
Edna  does  "wake  up  to  the  full  light"  of  the  Transcendentalists  (represented  by 
Emerson's  Nature)  (76-78).  Even  a  brief  review  of  one  critical  text  evaluating  the 
influences  on  Kate  Chopin's  writing  suggests  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  might 
have  inspired  her  own  philosophical  development.  An  examination  of  St.  Louis 
history  confirms  that  possibility.  A  reading  of  The  Awakening,  however, 
proves  that  the  novel  can  inform  our  reading  of  Emerson's  work  as  well. 

The  Awakening,  published  on  22  April  1899,  tells  the  story  of  Edna 
Pontellier,  a  twenty-eight-year-old  woman  who  realizes  that  she  no  longer  loves 
her  husband  Leonce,  despite  the  fact  that  other  women  consider  him  "the  best 
husband  in  the  world."7  Indeed,  Leonce  does  provide  Edna  with  a  beautiful  house 
on  New  Orleans'  fashionable  Esplanade  Street  and  beautiful  possessions.  The 
problem  is  that  he  considers  his  wife  one  of  his  belongings,  "a  valuable  piece  of 
personal  property"  (4).  That  summer  at  a  cottage  on  Grand  Isle,  Edna  most 
acutely  feels  the  emotional  and  physical  restraints  of  her  marriage.  She  learns 
how  to  swim,  though  she  had  felt  "dread"  while  in  the  water  all  that  summer, 
creating  a  spiritual  bond  between  herself  and  the  sea  that  will  intensify  her 
awareness.  She  begins  to  express  herself  artistically  through  her  painting  (a 
habit  which,  after  she  returns  to  the  city,  will  lead  her  to  neglect  her  social 
obligations  and  drives  a  deeper  divide  between  her  and  her  husband).  She  falls  in 
love  with  another  man,  Robert.  She  has  sex  with  yet  another  man,  Alcee 
Arobin.  All  of  these  new  experiences  act,  for  Edna,  as  a  catalyst  for  new  forms 
of  behavior  and  thought;  she  rejects  the  life  prescribed  for  her  and  enjoys  for  the 
first  time,  as  Emerson  proposes  in  his  Introduction  to  Nature,  "An  original 
relation  to  the  universe"  {Collected  Works  I,  7).  As  though  in  response  to 
Emerson's  advice  to  cast  off  the  "faded  wardrobe"  of  the  past,  Edna  "had  resolved 
never  to  take  another  step  backward"  (57).  Essential  to  Edna's  transformation  is 
her  commitment  to  her  art,  encouraged  by  the  acerbic  yet  brilliant  pianist,  Mile 
Reisz.  So  many  new  ideas  come  unbidden  to  Edna,  a  new  "wisdom"  that 
enlightens  yet  also  oppresses  her,  represented  by  her  learning  to  swim.  Both  her 
mind  and  her  body  enjoy  the  new  activity,  and  she  is  receptive  to  that  rare 
occasion  when,  as  Emerson  observes,  "the  intellect  is  so  active  that  everything 
seems  to  run  to  meet  it"  ("Inspiration,"  Complete  Works  VIII,  269). 

Of  course,  there  rarely  exists  any  literary  "proof  that  one  author 
directly  influences  another.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  writers  do  pay  homage  to 
their  predecessors,  that  influence  is  generally  transmuted  through  the  filter  of 
imagination  and  experience.  In  fact,  we  can  see  how  Kate  Chopin's  later  work 
made  use  of  her  own  earlier  literary  efforts.  In  1869,  when  Kate  was  only 
nineteen,  she  wrote  a  tale  called  "Emancipation:  A  Life  Fable."    Running  only 
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one  page  in  length,  this  tale  encapsulates  the  philosophical  creed  that  will  later 
guide  Kate  Chopin  as  a  writer.  A  sleek  animal,  very  beautiful,  lives  in  a  cage 
and  has  all  of  his  physical  needs  satisfied.  One  day,  the  cage  is  left  open  and  the 
"spell  of  the  Unknown  was  over  him."  The  animal  is  drawn  to  the  "Light."  He 
suffers  trying  to  survive,  and  his  strength  is  tested.  His  coat  is  torn.  Yet  he 
never  returns  to  the  comfort  of  the  cage  (The  Storm  21).  Like  the  animal  in  the 
fable,  Edna  Pontellier  is  also  drawn  to  the  light  of  awareness,  and  she  reminds 
Dr.  Mandelet  of  "some  beautiful,  sleek  animal  waking  up  in  the  sun."  Edna 
refuses  to  be  caged  in  her  husband's  house  and  moves  out,  preferring  her  own 
"pigeon  house."  She  feels  spiritually  uplifted  despite  her  descent  down  the 
"social  scale":  "every  step  which  she  took  toward  relieving  herself  from 
obligations  added  to  her  strength  and  expansion  as  an  individual"  (94).  In  his 
lecture,  Emerson  addresses  the  positive  force  of  mystery  that  underlies 
inspiration  as  well  as  the  potential  cost  to  the  "poet"  or  "scribe"  of  the  creative 
spirit.  Although  there  would  be  a  price  to  pay,  all  artists,  according  to  Emerson, 
can  recall  experiences  in  which  they  transcended  their  own  talents,  "  —  when  a 
light,  a  freedom,  a  power  came  to  them  which  lifted  them"  to  superior 
achievements  ("Inspiration,"  Complete  Works  XIII,  277).  Although  Chopin 
does  not  imply  that  Edna  is  a  great  artist,  she  does  clearly  believe  that  her 
recognition  of  her  own  talent  is  a  powerful  moment  in  her  enlightenment. 

One  piece  of  direct  evidence,  and  one  that  clearly  reveals  that  Kate 
Chopin  was  impressed  by  Emerson's  ideas  less  than  a  decade  before  the 
publication  of  her  novel,  surfaces  in  her  letter  to  the  Natchitoches  Enterprise, 
dated  9  December  1890.  Although  she  was  writing  to  correct  a  "misconception" 
about  her  novel  At  Fault,  she  might  have  been  projecting  her  future  moral  stance 
about  Edna  Pontellier:  "Emerson  says:  'Morals  is  the  science  of  substances,  not 
of  shows.  It  is  the  what  and  not  the  how"'  (Private  Papers  202).  Even  in  her 
relationship  with  Robert,  at  first,  we  see  that  Edna  has  an  aversion  to  flippant 
behavior  that  violates  her  moral  code:  "It  was  understood  that  he  had  often 
spoken  words  of  love  to  Madame  Ratignolle,  without  any  thought  of  being 
taken  seriously.  Mrs.  Pontellier  was  glad  he  had  not  assumed  a  similar  role 
toward  herself.  It  would  have  been  unacceptable  and  annoying"(13).  At  the  end 
of  the  novel,  however,  during  their  final  meeting,  it  seems  as  though  Robert  has 
abandoned  his  bourgeois  morality.  He  declares  that  "religion,  loyalty, 
everything  would  give  way  if  only  you  cared"  (106).8  But  Edna  had  already  heard 
what  she  dreaded  to  hear— that  Robert  was  really  as  superficial  as  she  had  feared: 
"Your  wife!  .  .  .  You  have  been  a  very,  very  foolish  boy,  wasting  your  time 
dreaming  of  impossible  things  when  you  speak  of  Mr.  Pontellier  setting  me 
free!  I  am  no  longer  one  of  Mr.  Pontellier's  possessions  to  dispose  of  or  not" 
(106-107).  It  is  clear  to  Edna  that  Robert  cannot  make  that  leap  of  vision  with 
her.  Her  use  of  the  diminutive  as  well  as  a  maternal  tone  reveals  the  final 
quality  of  their  relationship,  and  Edna  is  quite  aware  that  she  already  has  too 
many  children.  She  "began  to  look  with  her  own  eyes,  to  see  and  to  apprehend 
the  deeper  undercurrents  of  life"  (94).  Conquering  her  fear  of  the  sea  prepared 
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Edna  to  confront  those  other  undercurrents  that  threatened  to  direct  her  existence 
if  she  were  not  vigilant. 

Kate  Chopin  was  accused  of  writing  a  sordid  novel,  a  novel  that  dealt 
with  issues  that  should  remain  undiscussed,  immoral  and  unhealthy  (Kate 
Chopin  21).  Actually,  she  was  writing  her  own  fictional  manifesto  of  a  woman 
in  the  process  of  developing  her  own  moral  system  "of  substances,  not  of 
shows."  Much  has  been  debated  about  the  reception  of  The  Awakening, 
including  letters  that  provide  evidence  that  women  were  very  affected  by  the 
confirmation  of  other  women  who  shared  their  sense  of  desperation  (The 
Awakening  145-158;  Miscellany  130-136). 

Many  critics  have  written  about  the  shift  in  Edna's  relationship  with 
her  husband  Leonce,  who  begins  to  "wonder  if  his  wife  were  not  growing  a  little 
unbalanced  mentally"  (57),  which  indeed  she  was.9  We  can  also  see  this 
imbalance  in  her  relationship  with  Adele  Ratignolle,  a  woman  of  sumptuous 
beauty  to  whom  Edna  is  physically  attracted.  In  the  space  of  a  page,  Adele 
transforms  from  a  "faultless  Madonna"  to  "some  sensuous  Madonna,"  as  Edna 
begins  her  journey  from  a  life  of  conventional  labels  toward  a  new  manner  of 
seeing.  Mme  Ratignolle  is  an  image  of  perfection,  and  although  Edna  is  seduced 
by  that  vision  initially,  she  ultimately  realizes  its  hollowness.  Why  can't  she 
be  more  like  Mme  Ratignolle,  Leonce  wonders,  "because  she  keeps  up  her 
music,  she  doesn't  let  everything  else  go  to  chaos."  Edna  (who  had  "resolved 
never  to  take  another  step  backward")  had  no  envy  of  the  woman  who  appeared 
so  happy.  Ultimately,  she  feels  pity  for  Adele's  "colorless  existence"  that  did 
prevent  anguish  but  also  precluded  "life's  delirium"  (56).  Edna  opens  the  door 
wide  and  welcomes  chaos  in.10 

Edna's  relationship  with  Adele  had  revealed  to  her,  perhaps 
subconsciously,  that  she  did  care  about  one  thing  above  all—being  truthful.  She 
became  intoxicated  with  the  freedom  of  hearing  her  own  voice  express  the 
"unaccustomed  taste  of  candor"  (20).  At  the  first  dawning  of  awareness,  Edna  is 
frightened  by  these  new  thoughts,  but  she  is  powerless  to  stop  them.  Her 
sensitivity  to  the  sea  and  the  world  around  her  makes  her  acutely  receptive  to  the 
truth:  "A  certain  light  was  beginning  to  dawn  dimly  within  her,— the  light 
which,  showing  the  way,  forbids  it"  (14).  This  is  the  same  receptiveness,  as 
Emerson  writes  in  "Intellect,"  that  prepares  the  mind  to  receive  the  truth:  "Then, 
in  a  moment,  and  unannounced,  the  truth  appears.  A  certain,  wandering  light 
appears,  and  is  the  distinction,  the  principle  we  wanted.  But  the  oracle  comes, 
because  we  had  previously  laid  siege  to  the  shrine"  (Collected  Works  II,  197). 
Edna  lays  siege  to  the  shrine  of  convention.  She  may  not  always  feel  like 
painting,  she  says,  so  she  will  paint  now.  She  will  now  fully  appreciate  the 
music  of  Mile  Reisz:  "Perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  she  was  ready,  perhaps  the 
first  time  her  body  was  being  tempered  to  take  an  impress  of  the  abiding  truth" 
(27). " 

Morality  (or  perhaps  "propriety"  would  be  a  better  word)  was  a  topic 
very  much  on  the  mind  of  the  young  Kate  Chopin.  Her  commonplace  book, 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  details  how  bored  she  was 
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with  fulfilling  social  obligations  and  commitments  on  New  Year's  Eve  of  1868: 
"I  write  in  my  book  to  day  the  first  time  for  months;  parties,  opera,  concerts, 
skating  and  amusements  ad  infinitum  have  taken  up  all  my  time  that  my  dear 
reading  and  writing  that  I  love  so  well  have  suffered  much  neglect"  (94). 12  More 
than  a  year  later,  she  was  still  suffering  from  the  same  sense  of  moral  isolation 
and  ennui:  "I  dance  with  people  I  despise;  amuse  myself  with  men  whose  only 
talent  lies  in  their  feet;  .  .  .  and  arise  in  the  middle  of  the  next  day  feeling 
infinitely  more,  in  spirit  and  flesh,  like  a  Liliputian,  than  a  woman  with  body 
and  soul"  (126-127).  Thirty  years  later  that  feeling  would  re-emerge  as  the  force 
that  compels  Edna  to  abandon  social  custom.  It  is  no  surprise  that  she  refuses  to 
receive  visitors  on  Tuesday,  as  she  has  done  "religiously"  since  her  marriage  six 
years  prior.  As  Leonce  reads  through  the  cards  the  visitors  have  left,  he  uses 
each  one  as  an  indicator  for  Edna's  behavior  to  further  his  own  social  pretensions 
and  business  goals.  Leonce  loses  patience  with  Edna,  at  first  "bewildered,"  then 
"shocked,"  and  finally  "angered."  His  wife  does  not  respond  with  the  accustomed 
"tacit  submissiveness"  he  has  come  to  expect  but  rather  grows  "insolent"  (57). 
She  simply  does  not  submit  any  longer:  "Conditions  would  some  way  adjust 
themselves,  she  felt;  but  whatever  came,  she  had  resolved  never  again  to  belong 
to  another  than  herself  (80).  It  is  self-reliance  that  Edna  yearns  for,  not 
dependence  on  another.  She  is  learning,  as  well  as  a  woman  of  her  society  can, 
to  live  "wholly  from  within,"  as  Emerson  proposes  in  "Self-Reliance."  Such  a 
life,  he  writes,  is  independent  from  the  "sacredness  of  traditions"  (Collected 
Works  II,  30).  Leonce's  grand  house  on  Esplanade  Street  represents  those  tired 
symbols  of  dogma,  seeming  to  Edna  like  "some  forbidden  temple  in  which  a 
thousand  muffled  voices  bade  her  be  gone"  (84). 

In  an  early  conversation  with  Adele,  Edna  recollects  herself  as  a  young 
girl,  the  image  really  more  of  a  musing,  suggesting  to  her  that  she  might  have 
been  "running  away  from  prayers  .  .  .  read  in  a  spirit  of  gloom"  (18).  Even  as  a 
child,  Edna  reacted  against  convention.  Much  is  revealed  about  her  through  an 
examination  of  her  recollections  and  daydreams.  We  know  that  her  early 
imaginings  of  men  were  romantic  and  stereotypical  — a  cavalry  officer  who 
visited  her  father  when  she  was  a  child,  a  beau  of  her  sister's  who  never  noticed 
her,  a  tragedian  whose  picture  she  kissed  "passionately"— but  they  "went  the  way 
of  dreams"  (19),  and  she  married  Leonce  instead,  an  "accident."  She  closed  the 
door  on  romance  and  dreams,  she  felt,  and  took  her  time-honored  place  as  "the 
devoted  wife  of  a  man  who  worshiped  her"  (19).  But  we  have  seen  that  worship 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  Edna's  nature  or  behavior.  She  eventually  comes  to 
have  disturbing  dreams,  leaving  her  with  the  sense  of  "something  unattainable" 
(33).  Perhaps  it  was  about  then  that  Edna  began  to  read  Emerson  and  find  a 
spirit  of  empathy  there:  "Our  dreams  are  the  sequel  of  our  waking  knowledge," 
Emerson  wrote  in  "Spiritual  Laws"  (Collected  Works  II,  86).  Even  if  reading 
Emerson  did  make  her  drowsy,  it  might  have  been  those  dreams  that  impelled 
Edna  to  action.  He  writes  in  "Inspiration"  that  sleep  is  valued  for  the  healthy 
condition  it  encourages,  but  equally  because  it  brings  dreams,  "into  whose 
farrago  a  divine  lesson  is  sometimes  slipped"  (Complete  Works  VIII,  280). 
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Clearly,  rather  than  enervating  her,  Edna's  dream  state  provided  her  with  salutary 
creative  energy. 

Ultimately,  it  is  the  clash  between  her  two  states— one  captive  and  one 
free— that  leads  Edna  to  her  final  destiny.  The  dreams  that  have  nourished  her 
illusions  prove  false  when  Robert  proves  so,  and  she  tells  Dr.  Mandelet,  "The 
years  that  are  gone  seem  like  dreams  — if  one  might  go  on  sleeping  and 
dreaming— but  to  wake  up  and  find— oh!  well!  perhaps  it  is  better  to  wake  up 
after  all,  even  to  suffer,  than  to  remain  a  dupe  to  illusion  all  one's  life"  (1 10). 13 
So  of  course  the  real  tragedy  of  the  novel  is  the  impossibility  of  Edna's  ability 
to  reconcile  the  forces  that  assailed  her.  She  had  no  choices,  and  she  was  aware 
that  in  her  present  circumstances  her  life  would  merely  be  a  succession  of 
unsatisfying  lovers  (1 13).14  She  feels  some  guilt  over  leaving  her  children,  but  it 
is  a  meaningless  future  that  scares  her  most  of  all.  Emerson  writes  that  what  we 
dream  might  reflect  our  realities,  but  they  can  never  be  the  more  threatening  of 
the  two.  An  old  man  comforts  his  boys  frightened  by  a  shadow:  "'My  children, 
you  will  never  see  anything  worse  than  yourselves'"  ("Spiritual  Laws,"  II,  86). 
Trapped  by  the  new  self  she  has  come  to  recognize  as  hers,  Edna's  final 
confrontation  is  with  those  old  dreams  that  have  always  haunted  her  and  that  she 
will  tragically  never  be  able  to  replace  with  a  satisfying  reality.  That  realization, 
however,  does  not  coerce  Edna  into  accepting  her  life  as  it  presently  is,  enjoying 
the  material  pleasures  she  has  denounced.  In  the  end,  Edna  "dares  and  defies," 
though  the  effort  costs  her  her  life. 

It  is  for  Edna  as  though  she  is  acting  upon  Emerson's  words  about 
inspiration:  "When  the  spirit  chooses  you  for  its  scribe  to  publish  some 
commandment,"  action  is  inevitable,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  "The  moth 
must  fly  to  the  lamp,  and  you  must  solve  those  questions  though  you  die" 
{Complete  Works  VIII,  291-292).  Anna  L.  Moss,  in  her  letter  (dated  25  June 
1899)  to  her  friend  Kate  both  sympathizes  with  Chopin's  compulsion  to  tell  the 
truth  and  reveals  her  awareness  of  Emerson's  influence.  Mrs.  Moss  encourages 
her  friend  to  ignore  the  "tyranny  of  the  unimportant"  — the  negative  reviews  of 
the  novel  — and  to  "accept  Emerson's  dicta,"  valuing  the  whole  against  the 
particular  (Kate  Chopin  Miscellany  137-139).15  It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that 
Kate  Chopin  would  understand  exactly  what  her  friend  meant  by  her  reference. 

No  writer  is  without  her  influences,  and  Kate  Chopin  freely  admitted 
her  own.16  Perhaps  in  the  man-centered,  nineteenth-century  world  inhabited  by 
both  Kate  Chopin  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  there  was  some  meeting  of  the 
minds  that  transcended  gender.  Certainly,  Mile  Reisz  would  agree  with  what 
Emerson  said  in  his  lecture  on  "Inspiration,"  delivered  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  on  6  March  1867:  "Artists  must  be  sacrificed  to  their  art.  Like  bees, 
they  must  put  their  lives  into  the  sting  they  give"  (Complete  Works  VIII,  274). 
How  interesting  that  the  final  sound  that  fills  Edna's  mind  is  "the  hum  of  bees." 
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The  Mercantile  Library,  where  Emerson   spoke  in  St.  Louis 

Courtesy  of  Campbell  House  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Notes 

'See  Charles  van  Ravenswaay,  "St.  Louis  in  the  1850's,"  p.  323,  for  a 
list  of  lecture  titles  delivered  in  St.  Louis  by  Emerson.  When  Emerson  visited 
St.  Louis  on  30  December  1852,  it  was  an  exceedingly  cold  evening,  but  2,000 
people  attended  the  lecture  in  spite  of  the  weather  and  the  local  productions  of 
Macbeth  and  Othello.  The  Mercantile  Library  hosted  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Lucy  Stone,  among  others,  as  well. 

2See  Napton  Diary  typescript  at  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  library 
about  the  12  March  1867  talk  at  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall:  "A  gentle  man 
present  thought  the  short  lecture  he  [Emerson]  read  rather  abstruce  [sic]  and 
dull." 

3See  note  following  Emerson's  letter  to  Frederick  Henry  Hedge,  26 
March  1867:  "The  Commonwealth  of  Mar.  30,  1867,  printed  a  report  from  St. 
Louis  dated  Mar.  20— an  'imperfect  abstract  of  Emerson's  lecture  here  before  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  some  fragments  of  the  conversation  which  followed" 
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{Letters  5:  514).  Clearly,  written  accounts  of  Emerson's  lectures  did  exist  in  the 
popular  press. 

4See  note  cards  of  Charles  van  Ravenswaay  in  Missouri  Historical 
Society  library,  n.d.,  about  Emerson's  reading  of  "Inspiration"  to  the 
Philosophical  Society,  whose  members  "proceeded  to  dethrone"  Emerson,  "to 
put  truth  and  Hegel  in  his  place,"  according  to  Snider' s  recollections.  Because 
Emerson  was  used  to  being  "the  centre  of  attention,"  Snider  implies,  this  was 
not  a  pleasant  experience  for  him:  "They  did  not  wish  to  see  or  hear  me  at  all, 
but  that  I  should  see  and  hear  them,"  he  wrote  to  the  elder  Henry  James.  [See 
actual  letter  dated  4  April  1867  in  which  Emerson  had  not  felt  at  all  snubbed  but 
rather  that  it  was  "the  easiest  duty  &  the  greatest  relief  {Letters  5:  513-5 14)]. 

5Denton  Snider  later  wrote  an  analytical  and  appreciative  biography  of 
Emerson,  in  which  he  claims  that  Emerson's  cause  gained  strength  from  his 
visits  westward.  "Indeed  it  seems  that  without  this  renewed  effluence  from  the 
younger  part  of  the  nation,  the  movement  might  have  wilted  in  the  bud"  (Life 
256).  In  turn,  Emerson  wrote  appreciatively  of  his  St.  Louis  contacts,  even 
writing  letters  of  introduction  for  William  Torrey  Harris,  addressed  to  James 
Elliot  Cabot  and  Frederick  Henry  Hedge,  both  dated  18  July  1865.  That  St. 
Louis,  though  still  seen  as  a  frontier  town,  was  gaining  some  ground  as  an  arena 
for  serious  intellectual  thought  is  evident  from  Emerson's  comment  to  Hedge:  "I 
have  been  much  gratified  &  a  little  surprised  to  receive  from  Missouri  so 
sharpsighted  a  philosopher"  (Letters  421-422). 

6Emily  Toth  suggests  that  Kate  Chopin  may  have  lampooned  Denton 
Snider  in  her  novel  At  Fault  (Kate  Chopin  186).  Toth  also  implies  that  moving 
back  to  St.  Louis  after  her  husband  Oscar's  death  was  made  easier  for  Kate 
Chopin  because  William  Torrey  Harris,  Emerson's  friend  and  another  leader  of 
the  St.  Louis  Movement  [see  above,  note  5],  raised  the  standard  of  the  city's 
public  school  curriculum  as  superintendent  (174).  Clearly,  the  members  of  the 
movement  were  known  to  Kate  Chopin  and  important  figures  in  the  progress  of 
the  city  where  she  would  raise  her  children. 

7Kate  Chopin,  The  Awakening,  9.  All  subsequent  references  appear 
parenthetically  in  the  text. 

8Edna  had  already  renounced  organized  religion,  revealing  this  not  only 
to  Adele  Ratignolle  but  seemingly  to  herself  in  an  early  conversation  on  the 
beach  (see  page  9);  later,  visiting  Cheniere  to  attend  mass  with  Robert,  Edna  is 
overcome  and  must  leave  the  "stifling  atmosphere  of  the  church,"  only  to  sleep 
"long  and  soundly"  (36-37).  In  her  final  walk  to  the  sea  that  eventually  ends  in 
her  drowning,  she  recalls  Leonce  and  her  children  but  dismisses  the  thought:  "... 
they  need  not  have  thought  that  they  could  possess  her,  body  and  soul"  (1 14). 

9To  quote  Emerson's  "Inspiration"  on  the  subject:  "Aristotle  said:  'No 
great  genius  was  ever  without  some  mixture  of  madness  ...'"  (Complete  Works 
VIII,  279). 

10From  Emerson's  "May  Day":  "An  energy  that  searches 
thorough/From  Chaos  till  the  dawning  morrow;/Into  all  our  human  plight/The 
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soul's  pilgrimage  and  flight;/In  city  or  in  solitude,/Step  by  step,  lifts  bad  to 
good"  {Complete  Works  IX,  180).  It  is  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  two 
writers  that  "chaos,"  "solitude,"  and  "madness"  (Chopin's  "delirium")  are 
considered  positive  forces. 

"Edna  names  the  piece  she  enjoys  "Solitude,"  though  it  has  another 
name.  A  Solitary  Soul  was  Chopin's  own  choice  for  the  title  of  her  1899  novel 
The  Awakening  (The  Awakening  26  n.). 

12Kate  Chopin  numbered  the  pages  of  her  commonplace  book  herself. 
The  entire  volume  is  also  reprinted  in  Kate  Chopin's  Private  Papers  9-122. 

13See  Davis,  "Chopin's  Movement  Toward  Universal  Myth,"  for  a 
discussion  of  dreams  as  "altered  states  of  consciousness." 

14"I  see  not,  if  one  be  once  caught  in  this  trap  of  so-called  sciences,  any 
escape  for  the  man  from  the  links  of  the  chain  of  physical  necessity.  On  this 
platform,  one  lives  in  a  sty  of  sensualism,  and  would  soon  come  to  suicide" 
(Emerson,  "Experience,"  Collected  Works  32).  See  also  The  Awakening:  "He 
[Arobin]  had  detected  the  latent  sensuality,  which  unfolded  under  his  delicate 
sense  of  her  nature's  requirements  like  a  torpid,  torrid,  sensitive  blossom"  (105). 

15Ironically,  it  is  just  this  inability  to  see  the  "panorama"  that  clouds 
the  creative  mind,  according  to  Emerson's  "Inspiration";  the  "fugitive  sparkles" 
he  refers  to  seem  to  be  the  same  enlightening  but  incomplete  perceptions  that 
frustrate  Edna  at  the  end  of  the  novel  (Complete  Works  VIII,  273).  However,  as 
Emerson  continues  in  "Experience,"  though  we  would  keep  "these  beautiful 
limits  ...  of  known  cause  and  effect"  for  the  sake  of  our  comfort  in  familiarity, 
"there  must  not  be  too  much  design"  (Collected  Works  39).  Both  writers  were 
clearly  aware  of  the  pull  of  oppositional  forces  that  both  inspired  and  frustrated 
the  creative  spirit. 

16In  her  "Impressions,"  dated  1 894,  Chopin  considers  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
worthy  of  study  for  her  "technique  and  nicety  of  construction"  but  will  not 
suggest  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  because  "She  is  a  great  genius  and  genius  is 
not  to  be  studied."  She  considers  the  latter  author's  Pembroke  "the  most 
profound,  the  most  powerful  piece  of  fiction  that  has  ever  come  from  the 
American  press,"  but  she  disparages  the  critics  who  have  no  feeling  for  the 
"spirit  of  the  work,  the  subtle  genius  which  created  it."  The  same  comments 
will  be  said  about  her  after  the  appearance  of  The  Awakening  (Miscellany  90; 
96). 
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The    Awakening 

Original  oil  painting  by  Heidi  Schneider 
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Title  Page  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  The  Conduct  of  Life, 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  1861 

Courtesy  of  the  Vogel  Library  of  Wartburg  College 


Concord  Comes  to  Cold  Mountain 

Emersonian  Elements  in 
Charles  Erazierys  Cold  Mountain 


Fredrica  B.  Glucksman 


Charles  Frazier's  Cold  Mountain  captures  the  difficult  lives  being  lived 
away  from  the  battlefields  in  North  Carolina's  Appalachia  during  the  last  months 
of  the  American  Civil  War.  Ironically,  Confederate  private  Inman,  the  peace- 
loving  protagonist  who  is  absent  without  leave,  is  the  outlaw:  the  Home  Guard, 
the  Confederacy's  local  police,  as  well  as  the  Federals,  the  Union's  interlopers, 
terrorize  both  "outliers"  like  Inman  and  innocent  civilians,  and  they  wantonly 
loot  and  destroy  property  with  each  government's  implicit  sanction.  In  contrast 
to  the  wielders  of  national  and  regional  violence,  the  injured  Inman  yearns  to  go 
home  to  regain  his  pre-war,  pastoral  existence  on  Cold  Mountain.  He  links 
memories  of  this  idyll— relayed  to  readers  in  flashbacks— to  projected  images  of 
farming  the  earth,  healing  his  body,  and  restoring  his  soul  in  a  marriage  to  his 
idealized  "pen  pal,"  Ada  Monroe. 

Fine  articles  about  the  novel  already  delve  into  relationships,  classical 
allusions,  and  tableaux.  Others  explore  the  accuracy  of  flora,  fauna,  firearms, 
and  facts.  McCarron  and  Knoke's  "Images  of  War  and  Peace:  Parallelism  and 
Antithesis  in  the  Beginning  and  Ending  of  Cold  Mountain"  analyzes  the 
construction,  motifs,  symbols,  and  allusions  of  the  first  and  the  last  chapters  to 
distill  the  book's  theme,  stressing  Inman 's  and  Ada's  "emotional  and  spiritual 
efforts  to  conquer  their  fear,  self-despair,  loneliness"  (173).  Clearly,  the  authors 
get  it  right,  and  when  Terry  Gifford's  "Terrain,  Character  and  Text:  Is  Cold 
Mountain  a  Post-Pastoral  Novel?"  discusses  the  interplay  between  this  text  and 
readings  and  experiences  about  the  effect  of  the  landscape  on  people  who  live  in 
it,  the  writings  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  come  to  this  American's  mind.  In 
fact,  a  look  at  the  novel's  Emersonian  motifs  — the  emotional  and  spiritual 
elements  of  transcendentalism,  an  acceptance  of  oppositions  in  nature,  Divine 
truth  as  revealed  in  nature,  and  the  characterization  of  the  poet-philosopher- 
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scholar— yields  the  lens  through  which  to  examine  the  text  as  well  as  the  ways 
in  which  Cold  Mountain  comments  on  the  American  response  and  resiliency  to 
radical  societal  change— namely,  to  war— in  the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as  in 
our  own  times. 

Several  overt  allusions  anchor  Emerson  early  in  the  text.  One  hint 
comes  when  Frazier  whimsically  or  satirically  tells  us  that  Reverend  Monroe 
named  his  cow  "Waldo  with  disregard  for  gender,"  and  his  horse,  Ralph  (28). 
Later,  Inman  recalls  that  Monroe's  finest  sermon  had  been  based  on  Emerson's 
words,  not  on  scripture.  He  recollects  that  "Monroe  had  repeated  [them]  four 
times  at  dramatic  intervals  throughout  the  sermon"  (77): 

That  which  shows  God  in  me,  fortifies  me.  That  which  shows 
God  out  of  me,  makes  me  a  wart  and  a  wen.  There  is  no 
longer  a  necessary  reason  for  my  being.  Already  the  long 
shadows  of  untimely  oblivion  creep  over  me,  and  I  shall 
decrease  forever.  ("The  Divinity  School  Address"  qtd.  in 
Frazier  77) 

Emerson's  core  belief—/,  e.,  each  human  being,  imbued  with  an  "indwelling 
Supreme  Spirit"  ("Divinity  School  Address,"  CW  1:  80),  is  capable  of  inspired 
and  independent  decisions  and  actions1— corresponds  with  Inman's  autonomous 
political  decision  to  leave  the  Confederacy's  army  as  well  as  with  Ada  Monroe's 
unconventional  resolve  for  a  refined  woman  of  the  time:  to  keep  her  father's  farm 
after  his  death  and  to  do  the  work  herself. 

Individualism  and  nature,  the  hallmarks  of  Emerson's  philosophy, 
create  the  novel's  initial  tension.  Trusting  his  gut  instinct  and  ability  to  reason, 
the  protagonist  breaks  the  law.  Inman  is  alone  against  the  elements  of  nature, 
alone  against  the  Federals,  and  alone  against  the  Home  Guard  whose  duty  it  is  to 
route  out  traitors  and  "outliers."  In  this  light,  the  first  epigraph  that  precedes  the 
text  makes  sense.  An  1839  entry  from  the  journals  of  Charles  Darwin,  whose 
ideas  Emerson  knew  and  advocated  (Richardson  546),  concerns  the  naturalist's 
observation  about  the  material  world:  "Tt  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  dreadful 
but  quiet  war  of  organic  beings,  going  on  in  the  peaceful  woods,  &  smiling 
fields'"  (Frazier  n.  p.).  Likewise,  in  The  Conduct  of  Life  (1860),  Emerson  views 
human  beings  in  this  Darwinian  landscape:  "We  must  see  that  the  world  is  rough 
and  surly,  and  will  not  mind  drowning  a  man  or  a  woman"  ("Fate,"  CW  6:  3).  In 
Frazier' s  fiction,  the  protagonist  is  a  "rugged  individualist"  who  combats  an 
animated  natural  setting  that  is  hostile  to  human  beings.  At  the  outset,  flies 
attack  the  putrefying  neck  wound  that  he  sustained  in  battle.  As  an  "organic 
being,"  Inman  has  been  one  of  the  thousands  of  troops  from  the  North  and  the 
South  fighting  real  battles,  based  on  clashing  ideologies,  set  on  the  beautiful 
savannahs  and  mountains  of  the  South.  Conversely,  in  one  domestic  tableau, 
the  war-sick  Inman  becomes  the  aggressor  when  he  alone  defends  Sara  and  her 
baby  against  the  Federals  and  then  slaughters  the  desperate  marauders  (311-317). 
A  fully  developed  character  whose  view   informs  the   action  in    alternating 
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chapters,  Inman  embodies  the  novel's  tension  between  yearning  for  peace  and 
needing  to  fight  for  it. 

Ada,  too,  resolves  to  trust  herself  and  to  go  it  alone  on  the  farm:  the 
"hired  people"  have  joined  the  Confederate  army.  The  minister's  daughter  is 
alone  on  the  farm,  "ill-prepared  in  the  craft  of  subsistence"  (31)  and  oblivious  to 
nature  and  to  the  "omens  and  portents  from  around  the  country"  (47).  Ada  is 
untested  for  the  physical  challenge  of  farm  work,  and  during  her  short  residence 
in  Black  Cove  her  supercilious  attitude  has  alienated  most  of  the  mountainfolk 
who  could  help  her.  Ada  Monroe  must  figure  out  how  to  manage  the  landscape: 
the  "agitated"  red  hen  and  the  ferocious  "black-and-gold  rooster,"  both  of  whom 
threaten  her,  as  well  as  the  run-down  farm.  The  birds  are  emblematic  of  the 
farm's  demands,  illustrative  of  Ada's  inability  to  cope  with  life  in  Black  Cove 
after  Monroe's  death,  and,  consequently,  of  the  disintegration  of  Ada's  emotional 
stability.  Because  she  is  already  depressed  and  hungry,  Ada's  decision  to  be  self- 
reliant  seems  suicidal.  Yet,  as  Gifford  notes,  the  "counterpoint"  to  the 
landscape's  "brutalities"  is  its  "healing  potential"  (Gifford  93),  and  we  see  how 
the  friendship  and  the  instruction  of  the  Swangers  and  of  Ruby  Thewes  heal  Ada. 
Interestingly,  trusting  others  and  becoming  a  real  friend  lead  to  her  self-reliance: 
"The  essence  of  friendship  is  entireness,  a  total  magnanimity  and  trust" 
(Emerson,  "Friendship,"  CW  2:  127). 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  philosophy  also  provides  an  "alembic" 
(Nature,  CW  1:  17),  a  means  of  distilling  an  understanding  of  the  novel's  era  and 
ideology.  Although  not  set  in  Massachusetts,  the  novel  does  take  place  during 
the  1860s,  during  Emerson's  lifetime  (1803-1882),  and  among  other  elements  it 
strongly  invokes  nature  as  a  powerful  force.  Emerson's  transcendentalism, 
which  eschewed  traditional,  organized  religion,  was  not  the  dominant  theology  of 
Protestant  America  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  Emerson  and  his  coterie  wrote 
(particularly  in  the  little  magazine,  The  Dial)  and  lectured  in  the  era's  lyceum 
engagements  about  the  unity  of  all  creation,  the  importance  of  the  individual, 
the  immanence  of  the  Divine  in  nature,  and  the  veracity  of  subjective 
perceptions.2  True,  Emerson  participated  in  neither  of  the  transcendentalists' 
experiments  in  communal  living  — George  Ripley's  Brook  Farm  (1840)  and 
Bronson  Alcott  and  Charles  Lane's  Fruitlands  (1843)  — but  the  communities 
drew  attention  to  the  ideas  that  Emerson  propounded.  Ronald  G.  Walters  notes 
that  few  people  actually  participated  in  Brook  Farm,  but  that  "Brook  Farm 
enjoyed  a  fame  out  of  proportion  to  its  success  or  its  size,  which  never  exceeded 
one  hundred  members."  Walters  continues,  "Much  of  this  image  stems  from  the 
fact  that  Brook  Farm  was  put  together  by  New  Englanders  who  .  .  .  wrote 
letters,  articles,  and  books  about  their  experiences"  (Walters  53).  It  is  plausible, 
then,  that  Emerson's  ideology,  American  Romanticism,  would  be  more  than  a 
comic  reference  to  livestock  in  Frazier's  novel  about  North  Carolina  in  1864. 

In  effect,  Frazier's  characters  live  Emerson's  philosophy.  Frazier's 
Reverend  Monroe  straddles  the  religious  divide  between  the  punitive  theology  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  cosmic  acceptance  of  the  transcendentalists.  Adhering  to 
traditional  Puritan  beliefs,  Monroe,  whose  death  precedes  the  book's  action, 
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acknowledges  the  Divine  Being,  who  is  "not  at  all  such  a  one  as  ourselves,"  yet 
his  Deity  is  not  wrathful:  "[the  Deity  looks]  on  both  the  best  and  worst  of 
mankind  with  weary  bemused  pity"  (40).  This  ambivalence  also  occurs  when,  as 
Ada  remembers,  she  and  Monroe  had  read  the  sage  of  Concord's  writing 

from  a  new  book,  The  Conduct  of  Life.  Monroe  had  for  many 
years  followed  Mr.  Emerson's  every  published  utterance  with 
keen  interest,  and  that  day  he  thought  Emerson,  as  always, 
even  in  old  age,  perhaps  one  degree  more  extreme  in  his 
spiritual  views  than  was  called  for.  (196) 

Moreover,  Monroe  first  considers  the  shoeless  mountainfolk  of  his 
ministry  to  be  "the  other"— he  calls  them  "heathenish"  (55).  Nevertheless,  he 
comes  to  respect  their  natural  wisdom,  especially  that  of  the  Swangers.  If  he 
describes  to  them  the  suffering  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  central  to 
Emerson's  interpretation  of  transcendentalism,3  the  reader  understands  that  having 
tuberculosis  and  losing  his  young  wife  forced  Monroe  to  wrestle  with  the  divine 
purpose  of  suffering  in  a  life  that  ends  in  death.  Frazier  states  that  Monroe 
questioned  "the  prime  riddle  of  creation:  why  was  man  born  to  die?,"  and  the 
author  writes  that  "death  troubled  him  to  a  greater  degree  than  it  did  [the  locals]" 
(79).  These  are  the  same  realities  that  troubled  Emerson,  particularly  after  the 
death  from  tuberculosis  of  the  writer's  first  wife.  In  addition,  Inman  and  Ada 
remember  aphorisms  from  Monroe's  sermons  that  are  from  Emerson's  essays 
(80).  Monroe's  homilies  speak  of  being  "immersed  in  an  ocean  of  love"  (78) 
and  of  human  beings  needing  to  be  active  in  this  world  (78-79);  unlike  the 
congregation's  "old  dead  preacher,"  Monroe  does  not  "mainly  condemn  sinners 
and  tell  Bible  tales  with  entertaining  zeal"  (Frazier  79).  The  same  theology  that 
moved  other  local  men  of  faith  on  Cold  Mountain  not  to  preside  at  Monroe's 
funeral— the  belief  that  the  Deity  "looked  on  both  the  best  and  worst  of  mankind 
with  weary,  bemused  pity"  (Frazier  40)— aligns  Monroe  with  Emerson,  who  saw 
a  benevolent  Divinity  in  all  organisms. 

The  comparison  between  Emerson  and  Monroe  is  not  precisely 
congruent.  After  all,  this  is  a  novel,  and  the  author  uses  the  details  that  he  needs 
to  develop  his  novel  and  to  comment  upon  human  nature.  Unlike  Emerson's 
deserved,  but  highly  public  and  uncharacteristically  non-transcendental  funeral 
(Richardson  551),  Monroe's  burial  is  described  as  the  perfect  transcendental 
interment.  In  lieu  of  other  ministers  eulogizing  him,  several  neighbors  and 
congregants  speak  their  memories  of  him  from  their  hearts  (40).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  clergy's  ultimate  snubbing  of  the  maverick  Monroe  is  reminiscent  of 
Harvard's  30-year  sanction  against  Emerson  after  he  delivered  to  the  Divinity 
School  "An  Address,"  which  was  critical  of  Unitarianism,  the  denomination 
taught  at  the  school.  Both  the  historical'and  the  fictional  rejections  comment  on 
the  limits  of  academic  and  American  tolerance  for  "the  other."  It  seems  petty  on 
a  personal  or  a  local  level,  but  we  remember  too  that  the  novel's  backdrop  is  the 
Civil  War,  which  was  sparked  by  major  differences  in  attitudes  toward  race  as 
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well  as  individuals'  and  states'  rights.  Ultimately,  the  character  of  Monroe 
cultivates  the  seeds  of  Emersonian  thought4  that  propel  the  novel's  plot,  inform 
characterization  and  imagery,  and  reveal  a  nineteenth-century,  pastoral  response 
to  war. 

While  Frazier  did  not  necessarily  intend  the  setting,  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War,  to  test  this  ideology,  it  does.  Like  Emerson,  who  left  his 
business  affairs  to  others  (Richardson  553)  and  practical  farm  work  to  Thoreau 
and  to  his  friends  who  began  communes,  Monroe  appreciates  the  beauty  and 
vistas  of  Cold  Mountain.  He  keeps  sheep  '"for  the  atmosphere'"  (Frazier  32), 
and  he  hires  workers  to  take  care  of  the  farm.  As  noted  above,  when  Monroe 
dies  during  wartime,  Ada,  who  has  been  tutored  in  language,  literature,  and  art,  is 
"ill-prepared  in  the  craft  of  subsistence"  (Frazier  31).  In  spite  of  knowing  that  he 
was  ill,  Monroe  never  thought  to  instruct  Ada— or  to  have  her  instructed— on 
how  to  run  a  farm.  This  oversight  and  his  failure  to  provide  funds  to  insure  his 
daughter's  well-being  after  his  death  contrast  the  pastoral  idealism  of  the 
transcendentalists5  with  the  reality  of  the  military-industrial  economy  of  the 
Civil  War. 

[The  lawyer's  letter]  discussed  ...  the  war,  the  embargo,  the 
various  other  expressions  of  hard  times,  and  their  effect  on 
Ada's  income,  which  would  be  reduced,  in  fact  to 
approximately  nothing.  .  .  .  Should  the  war  effort  be 
unsuccessful,  Ada  might  realistically  expect  nothing 
forevermore.  (61) 

Monroe  dies  of  consumption,  but  his  death  is  logically  consistent:  Monroe 
(unlike  Emerson)  lives  in  the  South,  and  his  times  call  for  people  who  are 
skillful  at  living  in  the  material  world.  He  must  die.  Once  again,  we  note  that 
because  the  novel  is  set  in  the  South  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  its  characters 
struggle  for  their  basic  survival  as  well  as  for  the  pastoral  ideology  that  has  been 
assaulted  by  the  machinery  of  war. 

But  the  novel  stresses  the  violent  loss  of  the  idyllic  life  not  to 
catalogue  a  sentimental  history  or  to  represent  adversity  wrought  by  change.  In 
its  own  quirky  way,  the  novel  insists  that  progress  (that  is,  industrial  superiority 
and  victory)  is  not  equivalent  to  the  truth.  Frazier  provides  the  first  two  lines  of 
a  poem  by  Han-shan,  a  Buddhist  monk  whom  scholars  place  some  time  between 
the  late  eighth  and  early  ninth  centuries  (Watson  10),  juxtaposing  Asian 
spirituality  with  Darwinian  empiricism  in  an  Emersonian  balance  of  cultures.6 
The  entire  poem  reads: 

People  ask  the  way  to  Cold  Mountain 

Cold  Mountain?  There's  no  road  that  goes  through. 

Even  in  summer  the  ice  doesn't  melt; 

Though  the  sun  comes  out,  the  fog  is  blinding. 

How  can  you  hope  to  get  there  by  aping  me? 
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Your  heart  and  mine  are  not  alike. 

If  your  heart  were  the  same  as  mine, 

You  could  journey  to  the  very  center!  (Han-shan  100) 

Han-shan's  description  of  his  Cold  Mountain,  in  ancient  China,  makes  sense. 
Because  of  the  summer  sun,  air  around  the  real,  ice-capped  mountain  sparkles  in 
the  fog.  But  the  poet-monk  says  that  no  path  leads  to  the  summit.  He  infers 
that  while  he  reached  the  peak,  few  people  can.  To  complete  this  passage,  the 
hopeful  traveler  must  understand  the  world  in  a  unique  way;  each  traveler  on  his 
own  must  gain  the  divine  insight  of  a  learned  monk,  but  the  traveler  cannot 
reach  the  peak  with  Han-shan's  perceptions.  The  poem's  message  expresses  the 
same  "original  relation  to  the  universe"  that  Emerson's  Nature  entreats  the  men 
of  his  age  to  have.  Moreover,  what  the  poet  alludes  to  is  an  ascent  to  a  spiritual 
world.  In  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane:  The  Nature  of  Religion,  cultural 
anthropologist  Mircea  Eliade  affirms  the  cross-cultural,  archetypal  belief  of 
access  to  the  spiritual  world  on  earth:  he  notes  that  many  spiritual  traditions 
believe  that  the  world  lies  around  a  sacred  center— a  ladder,  a  pillar,  a  mountain, 
etc.— that  leads  to  heaven  (37).  In  Nature,  Emerson  too  doubts  that  most  people 
can  see  the  immanence  of  the  divine  in  the  physical  world.  Thus  the  literary 
allusions  and  the  beliefs  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  (particularly  those  of 
Emerson)  lead  readers  to  infer  that  Frazier's  adult  protagonist's  intent  to  journey 
to  Cold  Mountain,  in  North  Carolina,  is  part  of  a  more  significant  journey. 

Inman  conflates  leaving  the  war  to  go  home  with  attaining  spiritual  and 
emotional  peace.  He  does  get  home,  and  he  does  reunite  with  Ada  emotionally 
and  physically.  The  anticipation  of  fulfilling  himself  through  a  marriage  to  the 
woman  of  his  dreams  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  weary  wayfarer  as  well  as  to 
the  rapt  reader,  but  this  is  not  to  be.  Frazier's  abundant  images  and  associations 
have  prepared  the  reader,  albeit  not  Inman,  for  another  fate,  one  in  which  home 
connotes  a  region  of  ultimate  peace,  heaven.1  From  the  start,  Inman  questions 
perception  of  the  material  world.  Inman  must  adjust  his  "vision"  to  the  morning 
fog  when  he  awakens  in  a  veteran's  hospital.  He  meets  a  blind  peanut  salesman 
outside  the  hospital.  The  man  was  born  blind,  but  in  contrast  to  the  war-injured, 
politically  disillusioned  Inman,  the  vendor's  worldview  is  optimistic.  The 
encounter  provides  Inman  with  dual  "insights."  First,  fate  intervenes  in  strange 
ways.  As  Darwin's  journal  and  Emerson's  essays8  assert,  the  planet  is  cruel. 
Nature  causes  blindness  at  birth;  human  beings  cause  the  injuries,  deaths,  and 
destruction  of  war.  Inman  also  considers  that  the  man  may  have  been  lucky  not 
to  have  seen  some  of  life's  events,  particularly  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 
Moreover,  Balis,  Inman 's  roommate  in  the  hospital,  who,  as  a  Greek  scholar,  is 
emblematic  of  the  best  of  the  old  South,  dies.  In  spite  of  his  classical  learning, 
he  lacks  insight.  Frazier  symbolizes  this  in  the  thick  corrective 
lenses— "goggles"— Balis  wears.  Homer's  work  has  not  helped  Balis  to  be  a 
victorious  warrior.  Balis  dies  young.  Injured  and  infected  by  a  war  he  did  not 
create,  Balis  is  literally  chopped  up  to  eliminate  the  infection.  Unfinished  in  his 
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life's  work,  he  leaves  behind  him  random,  undecipherable  papers  to  no  one  in 
particular. 

Like  the  South,  Balis  relied  on  the  past,  which  is  salubrious  neither  for 
a  person  nor  for  a  society.  (In  Nature  Emerson  repudiated  the  "retrospective"  age 
in  which  he  lived.)  The  unnamed  peanut  vendor  and  Balis  provide  Inman  with 
the  motivation  to  leave  the  hospital  and  to  walk  home.  He  could  die  from 
infection  if  he  stays  in  the  hospital;  he  would  probably  die  if  he  were  sent  back 
into  battle.  If  he  were  to  walk  home,  he  could  be  killed— either  by  the  Federals, 
or,  because  he  is  an  "outlier,"  by  the  Home  Guard.  Aware  that  a  hike  back  to 
Cold  Mountain  may  mean  death,  he  chances  it,  hoping  that  the  trek  will  lead  to 
finding  peace  away  from  the  war.  This  becomes  his  goal.  Like  the  persona  in 
Han-shan's  poem,  Inman  makes  his  way  home  (metaphorically,  to  the  ultimate 
truth)  without  his  sight— in  the  fog  and  under  cover  of  night.  His  constant  guide 
to  the  region  is  Bartram's  Travels,  a  real  book  of  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
the  region's  plant  and  animal  life,  by  a  physician-turned-naturalist-turned-artist, 
William  Bartram.  Hence  the  journey,  like  Han-shan's  mountain,  is  real,  and  the 
traveler  needs  real  directions  and  signs  to  reach  home,  but  the  ideological  subtext 
suggests  that  the  goal  is  spiritual. 

Several  incidents  and  characters  prepare  Inman  for  his  translation  to  the 
realm  of  peace  for  which  he  yearns.  Among  them,  Inman  values  memories  of 
Swimmer,  his  Cherokee  friend  from  childhood.  Swimmer  inspires  Inman  with 
tales  of  a  "healing  realm"  and  a  "celestial  race"  that  is  "above  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven"  (23).  Later,  he  recalls  the  time  when  he  called  to  court  Ada  and  related 
to  her  the  story  he  had  heard  from  an  old  Cherokee  woman  about  the  "Shining 
Rocks"  on  the  mountain.  The  story  involves  fasting  for  seven  days  and  her  tests 
of  worthiness  to  leave  a  life  of  "constant  fighting,  sickness,  foes,  wherever  you 
turn"  (250)  for  a  life  of  "light"  and  peace— a  story  reminiscent  of  Han-shan's 
poem. 

The  motif  of  finding  wisdom  on  a  mountain  occurs  again  when  Inman 
encounters  the  pipesmoking  goatwoman,  who  lives  a  thoroughly  self-reliant, 
hermetic  life  on  a  mountain  (263-285).  The  crone  uses  nature  to  cure  Inman's 
physical  condition:  her  laudanum  kills  the  pain  from  Inman's  neck  wound;  her 
poultice  heals  the  gash;  she  provides  Inman  a  hearty  meal  and  a  safe  haven.  The 
goatwoman's  knowledge  extends  beyond  the  physical  world.  Alone  on  a 
mountain,  living  close  to  nature  and  using  it,  the  woman  acknowledges  a 
compassionate  Deity  that  oversees  all  life  — one  that  may  let  human  beings 
suffer  pain,  but  also  one  that  helps  them  forget  it  (277).  Additionally,  when 
Inman  tells  the  woman  about  Ada's  being  "somewhat  thistleish  in 
comportment"  but  "very  beautiful"  (278-279),  the  woman  admonishes, 
"Marrying  a  woman  for  her  beauty  makes  no  more  sense  than  eating  a  bird  for 
its  singing"  (279).  It  does  not  matter,  then,  that  Ada  is  dressed  like  a  man  when 
they  finally  encounter  each  other  on  Cold  Mountain  in  the  blinding  snow.  As 
the  goatwoman  "sees,"  appearances  do  not  matter.  Inman  knows  Ada,  spiritually 
and  physically.  He  has  reached  his  goal.  McCarron  and  Knoke  observe  that  he 
sacrifices  his  life  for  those  whom  he  loves  (283),  while   practicing  and 
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"preaching"  peace  to  the  young  member  of  the  Home  Guard,  who  helps  our  hero 
find  eternal  peace.  He  dies  in  Ada's  lap  in  a  Pieta-type  pose. 

In  contrast,  Ada  Monroe's  translation  from  one  environment  to  another 
is  limited,  but  her  spiritual  and  emotional  growth  reflects  an  inner  journey:  after 
her  father's  death,  Ada  chooses  to  keep  her  father's  farm  and  to  maintain  it  by 
herself.  Our  narrator  comments  that  when  she  arrived  at  Black  Cove  on  Cold 
Mountain  from  Charleston,  "she  seemed  to  have  chosen  [her  impractical,  stylish 
clothing]  more  by  the  calendar  than  the  weather"  (80).  Flashbacks  recall  her 
sketching  scenes,  reading  novels,  and  toying  with  the  affections  of  a  sincere 
suitor,  Inman.  As  noted  above,  she  has  been  pampered  and  is  ill-prepared  to  deal 
with  her  father's  death  from  consumption,  an  attenuated  disease— not  a  sudden 
death.  Her  decision  to  keep  the  farm  is  practical,  not  noble;  the  minister's 
daughter  knows  that  she  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  Ironically,  this  pragmatic 
decision  begins  Ada's  spiritual  journey.  With  guidance  and  friendship  from  Ruby 
Thewes,  who  is  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  natural  world  but  illiterate  and  ignorant 
in  western  culture,  Ada  marks  the  nuances  of  nature  and  lives  in  tune  with  them. 
Item  by  item,  Frazier  catalogues  Ada's  growing  distance  from  the  materialistic 
life  that  her  father  allowed  her  to  lead.  She  dresses  a  scarecrow  in  a  lavender 
gown,  symbolizing  the  end  of  her  vain  pursuit  of  appearances.  Because  she  has 
no  money  (and  Confederate  script  is  worthless),  she  barters  her  piano,  giving 
away  art  in  order  to  survive  in  the  natural  world.  She  writes  to  her  cousin  Lucy, 
who  lives  in  Charleston: 

I  cannot  begin  to  recount  all  such  rough  work  that  I  have  done 
in  the  time  since  Father  died.  It  has  changed  me.  It  is  amazing 
the  physical  alterations  that  can  transpire  in  but  a  few  months 
of  labor.  I  am  brown  as  a  penny  from  being  outdoors  all  day, 
and  I  am  growing  somewhat  ropy  through  the  wrists  and 
forearms.  In  the  glass  I  see  a  somewhat  firmer  face  than 
previously,  hollower  under  the  cheekbones.  And  a  new 
expression,  I  think,  has  sometimes  come  to  occupy  it. 
Working  in  the  fields,  there  are  brief  times  when  I  go  totally 
without  thought.  Not  one  idea  crosses  my  mind,  though  my 
senses  are  alert  to  all  around  me.  (326-327) 

If  not  a  manifesto  of  transcendentalism,  the  conviction  that  this  letter 
expresses  is  the  transforming  powers  of  nature  that  Emerson  extols:  "Almost  I 
fear  to  think  how  glad  I  am.  In  the  woods  too,  a  man  casts  off  his  years,  as  the 
snake  his  slough,  and  at  what  period  soever  of  life,  is  always  a  child"  (Nature, 
CW  1:  10).  In  the  chapter  on  "Beauty"  in  Nature,  Emerson  writes,  "Nature 
stretches  out  her  arms  to  embrace  man,  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal 
greatness"  (CW  1 :  16).  Frazier's  choice  of  diction  for  Ada's  growth  is  deliberate. 
When  she  finally  meets  the  tired  and  confused  Inman  on  snowy  Cold  Mountain, 
Frazier  writes,  "she  seemed  to  have  a  clear  destination  [emphasis  added]  in  mind 
and  that  some  note  in  her  voice  said,  'Right  this  minute  I  know  more  than  you 
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do,  and  what  I  know  is  everything  might  well  be  fine'"  (406).  Clearly,  Ada's 
development  is  internal  — it  is  her  Bildung  —  and  it  equips  her  with  the  self- 
reliance  to  intervene  in  the  last  part  of  Inman's  journey  to  save  him  and  to  direct 
him  to  his  goal. 

However,  if  we  of  the  twenty-first  century  read  Emerson's  ponderous 
prose  and  its  happy  contradictions  and  call  his  philosophy  inconsistent,  we  read 
Frazier's  mellifluously  poetic  language  and  his  novel's  paradoxes  and  call  his 
historical  fiction  quirky:  the  patriarch  who  survives  the  war  and  nature's 
ambivalent  treatment  of  human  organisms  is  Stobrod  Thewes,  Ruby's  father. 
Ruby,  "a  motherless  child  from  the  day  she  was  born"  (67),  loathes  the  man  who 
forced  her  into  premature  independence.  Frazier  describes  the  man  as  being  "a 
notorious  local  ne'er-do-well  and  scofflaw"  (105).  One  might  speculate  that  in 
the  same  way  that  Emerson  became  distraught  and  restless  after  his  first  wife's 
death,  Stobrod's  wife's  death  precipitated  his  sporadic  abandonment  of  his  young 
daughter  and,  when  Ruby  was  eight,  his  three-month  absence  to  peddle  liquor. 

But  Frazier  does  not  supply  scenes  or  rationalizations  for  this 
interpretation.  What  can  be  said  is  that  Stobrod,  who  comforted  a  dying  girl 
with  his  fiddling,  is  Emerson's  poet-philosopher.  Stobrod's  predilection  for 
alcohol  enhances  his  value  as  a  poet,  who,  according  to  Emerson's  "The  Poet," 
would  be  the  "sayer"  and  "namer"  (CW  3:  5):  "bards  love  wine,  mead,  narcotics, 
coffee,  tea,  opium,  the  fumes  of  sandalwood  and  tobacco  ...  to  add  this 
extraordinary  power  to  their  normal  powers"  (CW  3:  16).  Emerson  writes  that 
"poetry  was  all  written  before  time  was"  (CW  3:  5),  and  that  "the  men  of  more 
delicate  ear  write  down  these  cadences  more  faithfully,  and  these  transcripts, 
though  imperfect  become  the  songs  of  nations"  (CW  3:  6).  Stobrod,  who  lives 
in  the  woods  (as  Emerson  recommends  in  Nature)  and  can  fiddle  nine  hundred 
tunes,  one  hundred  of  which  are  "his  own  compositions"  (297),  is  such  an 
"alembic."  Like  the  "flashing  eyes"  and  "floating  hair"  of  the  artist/creator  in 
Coleridge's  "Kubla  Khan"  (Meyer  944),  Stobrod  notes  that  "'some  say  [he] 
fiddle[s]  like  a  man  with  fever'"  (Frazier  292).  To  paraphrase,  he  plays  like  a 
man  in  the  passionate  grip  of  the  melody.  Like  Emerson's  poet,  when  Stobrod 
plays  his  violin,  "all  mean  egotism  vanishes"  (Nature,  CW  1:  10).  Indeed,  the 
narrator  notes  that  Ada  is  moved  by  Stobrod's  song:  "Stobrod  delivered  it  with 
such  utter  faith  in  its  substance,  in  its  ability  to  lead  one  toward  a  better  life,  one 
in  which  a  satisfied  mind  might  one  day  be  attainable"  (338).9 

For  Emerson,  Stobrod's  untutored,  instinctive  music  would  be  "the 
best,  the  happiest  moments  of  life"  and  "delicious  awakenings  of  the  higher 
powers,  and  the  reverential  withdrawing  of  nature  before  its  God"  (Nature,  CW  1 : 
30).  Through  fiddling,  Stobrod  "discovered  .  .  .  that  music  held  more  for  him 
than  just  pleasure.  .  .  .  [It]  said  something  comforting  to  him  about  the  rule  of 
creation  .  .  .  ,  that  there  is  a  right  way  for  things  to  be  ordered  so  that  life  might 
not  always  be  just  tangle  and  drift  but  have  a  shape,  an  aim"  (Frazier  295-296). 
If  the  truth  that  music  brings  to  Stobrod  transforms  him,  it  also  affects  those 
around  him.  Ada  observes  that  "it  seemed  a  miracle  that  Stobrod,  of  all  people, 
should  offer  himself  up  a  proof  positive  that  no  matter  what  a  waste  one  has 
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made  of  one's  life,  it  is  ever  possible  to  find  some  path  to  redemption,  however 
partial"  (Frazier  297).  Stobrod's  work  also  affirms  Emerson's  assertion  that  "the 
production  of  a  work  of  art  throws  a  light  upon  the  mystery  of  humanity" 
(Nature,  CW  1:  16).  Stobrod's  songs,  sung  to  his  daughter  and  Ada  Monroe 
while  they  sit  by  the  fire,  "collectively  formed  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  his  war 
years"  (337). 

Later,  as  McCarron  and  Knoke  explain,  the  tunes  enhance  the  story: 

Stobrod  plays  a  variant  of  "Bonnie  George  Campbell,"  the 
irony  of  which  is  so  poignant  since  Inman  has  already  died  of 
his  wounds.  Frazier  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  recall  the  tragic 
and  haunting  theme  of  the  famous  ballad  and  its  application  to 
Inman:  "home  his  horse,  but  never  came  he."  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Stobrod  has  transformed  it  into  a  "dance  jig," 
and  Ada's  and  Ruby's  children  begin  "running  to  the  music"  in 
glee  (p.  355).  For  Inman 's  survivors,  in  other  words,  life  goes 
vigorously  on.  (282-283) 

In  fine  Emersonian  fashion,  Stobrod  instinctively  plays  a  Scottish  folk  song  that 
reveals  the  truth  of  the  final  scene— the  words  infer  that  Inman  is  not  with  his 
family  and  friends— at  the  same  time  that  its  tempo  recognizes  the  moment: 
children  frolic  together.  As  Emerson  says,  "This  imagery  is  spontaneous.  It  is 
the  blending  of  experience  with  the  present  action  of  the  mind"  (Nature,  CW  1: 
20).  In  the  process,  Stobrod  weaves  together  the  emotional  oppositions  of 
sadness  and  gaiety.  This  tune  intuits  the  novel's  Emersonian  recognition  of 
survival  from  destruction  and  optimism  in  the  moment  in  the  face  of  an 
unknowable  future. 

Finally,  Stobrod,  the  "prodigal  father,"  sings  and  fiddles  "Angel  Band" 
with  Inman  and  Ada's  nine-year-old  daughter.  Once  again,  Frazier  clarifies  his 
characters'  actions  and  the  novel's  theme  through  song.  However,  Frazier 
conveys  the  message  by  inference,  because  he  relies  upon  his  readers  to  know  or 
to  find  the  words  to  understand  his  meaning. 

I've  almost  reached  my  heavenly  home 

My  spirit  loudly  sings 

The  holy  ones  behold  they  come 

I  hear  the  noise  of  wings.  (Back  Roads  to  Cold  Mountain) 

The  novel  has  come  full  circle.  The  lyrics  remind  us  of  Han-shan's  metaphorical 
admonishment  about  the  journey  to  the  ideal  world,  to  the  difficult  passage  to 
the  world  beyond  Swimmer's  "Shining  Rocks,"  and  to  Inman's  yearning  for  an 
idyllic  existence  on  Cold  Mountain.  The  destination  is  the  same.  While  readers 
are  shocked— and  disappointed— by  the  protagonist's  abrupt  death  after  months 
and  miles  of  an  arduous  physical  and  spiritual  journey,  Stobrod  reinforces  the 
idea  that  Inman  has  earned  his  goal:    Inman  has  reached  Cold  Mountain,  where 
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he  finds  peace.  Inman  has  reached  the  place  that  Eliade  describes  as  the  "sacred 
center."  Swimmer  called  it  the  place  where  "celestial  beings"  reside.  Inman  has 
died  and  gone  to  heaven.  McCarron  and  Knoke  affirm  that  "it  is  on  this  more 
significant  [emotional  and  spiritual]  battleground  that  [Inman  and  Ada]  are 
victorious"  (173). 

No  discussion  of  philosophy  and  complex  fiction  is  neat  and  simple, 
however.  As  Leo  Marx  reminds  us,  in  The  Machine  in  the  Garden:  Technology 
and  the  Pastoral  Ideal  in  America,  it  was  Thoreau,  not  Emerson,  for  whom  war 
and  the  technology  that  supports  it  always  were  loathsome.  In  1844,  in  "The 
Young  American,"  Emerson  was  perfectly  willing  to  integrate  technology  into 
the  American  "landscape";  invention  and  progress  symbolized  the  human 
ingenuity  and  capacity  for  creation,  and  it  meant  that 

the  locomotive  and  the  steamboat,  like  enormous  shuttles, 
shoot  every  day  across  the  thousand  various  threads  of  national 
descent  and  employment,  and  bind  them  fast  in  one  web,  an 
hourly  assimilation  goes  forward,  and  there  is  no  danger  that 
local  peculiarities  and  hostilities  should  be  preserved.  (363-4) 

In  other  words,  these  machines  had  the  potential  to  unify  the  United  States' 
ethnically  diverse  and  geographically  spread  out  population.  Ironically,  the 
railroad  transported  troops  and  supplies  during  the  Civil  War,  furthering 
"hostilities."  But  Emerson  lived  a  long  life,  and  later  he  deemed  technology  a 
source  of  "alienation"  and  societal  decay  (Marx  263).  Morally,  Emerson 
supported  the  war  to  gain  rights  for  individuals— to  free  the  slaves— but  he  never 
supported  it  solely  to  preserve  the  Union  (Richardson  550).  And,  by  September 
1864,  Emerson  wrote  of  the  war  to  Thomas  Carlyle:  "the  cost  of  life,  the  dreary 
havoc  of  comfort  &  time  are  overpaid  by  the  Vistas  it  opens  of  Eternal  life" 
{Correspondence  542).  10 

In  contrast,  Cold  Mountain,  published  over  one  hundred  years  after  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  unambiguously  condemns  the  effects  of  technology  on 
human  relationships.  Clearly,  the  book  is  not  an  extended  ubi  sunt  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  the  good  old  days  of  plantations  with  slaves.  Frazier  notes  that  no 
Confederate  foot  soldier  enlisted  in  order  to  preserve  slavery,  but  he  writes, 

The  fictive  world  I  was  making  was  marked  by  change  and 
threat  and  beauty,  and  I  wanted  to  get  its  concrete  elements  as 
right  as  I  could,  to  make  the  detail  of  the  imagined  past  as  rich 
and  convincing  as  possible  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  see  how 
my  characters  could  learn  to  live  with  the  loss  and  breakage." 
("Some  Remarks"  315) 

The  narrator  speaks  from  Inman 's  viewpoint  when  he  describes  in  vivid  detail  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  new  tools  of  war— among  them,  the  Whitworth  rifle 
(Frazier  73).      The  paragraph's  final  sentence  stamps  with  irony  this  killing 
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machine  and  the  men  who  use  it  while  stalking  Inman:  "Inman  wondered  how 
men  like  these  might  come  by  such  a  fine  rifle"  (Frazier  73).  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  penultimate  chapter,  the  details  about  Inman's  senseless  confrontation 
with  Teague's  nameless  "boy,"  the  adolescent  who  unloads  his  gun  into  the 
protagonist,  unequivocally  condemn  the  way  in  which  "'the  machine  unmans  the 
user'"  (Emerson,  English  Traits,  CW  5:  94).  Frightened  and  fumbling  for 
protection,  the  boy  is  deaf  to  Inman's  offering  of  peace  and  his  heartless, 
automatic  response  mitigates  an  instinctive  oneness  with  all  organisms: 
ironically,  war  and  its  machines  demonize  even  a  child.  According  to  Emerson's 
Nature,  a  child,  still  capable  of  wonder,  is  at  the  stage  that  all  human  beings 
should  emulate  — but,  obviously,  not  this  child. 

In  spite  of  the  Civil  War's  losses,  the  book's  epilogue  affirms 
Emersonian  optimism  about  human  resiliency.  Ada  and  her  daughter,  Stobrod, 
and  Ruby  and  Reid  (the  Georgia  boy),  and  the  couple's  two  sons  picnic  outside 
"before  cold  weather  set  in"  in  1874  (447).  The  next  generation  has  been  born. 
The  immediate  time  of  year,  autumn,  reminds  us  of  the  loss  of  time— the 
limited,  linear  account  of  humanity's  days.  Yet  the  abundance  of  the  harvest  in 
the  bower  and  the  small  community  that  it  holds  every  year  at  this  time  are  a 
fictional  refrain  of  Emerson's  pastoral  ideal— a  natural  ritual  that  links  the 
extended  family  to  the  cycles  of  time  and  eternity.  Astonishing  at  first,  the 
image  of  Ada's  healed  index  finger  links  us  back  to  the  book's  ideology.  We  are 
told  that  the  finger  was  partially  cut  off  while  the  enormously  competent  Ada 
was  operating  a  log  chain,  a  machine;  Ruby  "poulticed  it,"  and  the  wound 
"healed  neatly"  (449).  In  this  way,  nature,  which  can  be  cruel,  and  human 
kindness  are  restorative.  This  last  scene  resolves  the  novel's  first  sentence,  "At 
the  first  gesture  of  morning,  flies  began  stirring"  (3):  flies  swarm  around 
Inman's  neck  wound— as  they  do  around  Balis's  amputated  stump  of  a  leg. 
Reading  closely,  it  is  possible  that  Frazier  meant  for  us  to  associate  this  scene 
with  hell:  one  Hebrew  word  for  the  Devil  is  Beelzebub,  the  "lord  of  the  flies." 
And,  Inman  sustains  his  neck  wound  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  in  which,  as 
Trudeau  details  so  minutely  (98-127),  a  chthonic  underground  explosion  routed 
out  the  Confederates.  So  the  bower  in  which  Ada's  reconstituted  family  picnic 
and  dance  is  filled  with  memories  and  loss,  but  also  with  healing.  Finally,  if 
Frazier' s  epilogue  surprises  readers,  the  tableau  and  its  imagery— as  benign  as 
Han-shan's  and  Swimmer's  mystical  regions  and  the  home/heaven  of  Stobrod's 
songs  — maintain  an  internal  integrity  by  connecting  the  novel's  action  with 
allusions  to  the  timeless  American  idyll  of  Emerson  and  the  transcendentalists. 

The  novel's  movement  is  upward  to  Cold  Mountain  and  geographically, 
symbolically,  and  spiritually  beyond  it.  While  Frazier's  fiction  about  his  great- 
great-grandfather's  brother  ("Some  Remarks"  313)  shows  the  Civil  War's  horrific 
effects  on  civilians,  the  characters  seek  the  stability  of  the  peace  of  the  agrarian 
past  (although  Frazier's  persona  recounts  it  with  irony)  at  the  same  time  that 
they  accept  their  losses.  They  are  resilient.  Likewise,  Frazier  "incubated"  the 
novel  during  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century,  an  era  when  the  United  States  no 
longer  could  avoid  global  conflicts  by  brokering  peace  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  world  had  changed.  This  highly  literary,  beautifully  written  novel  owes  its 
popularity  at  the  close  of  the  last  millennium  to  more  than  the  American 
public's  desire  for  historical  romance.  When  Frazier  conjures  the  United  States 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  grappled  with  machines,  "progress,"  and  loss  at 
the  same  time  that  an  American,  Emersonian  pastoralism  existed  in  ideological 
opposition,  he  administers  a  balm  both  to  the  story  of  the  past  that  he  recreated 
and  to  the  life  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century— and  now— by  affirming 
family  and  community  living  harmoniously  in  nature. 

Notes 

'Emerson's  own  experiences  and  his  awareness  of  the  recent  founding  of 
the  United  States  certainly  shaped  his  beliefs,  but  his  essays,  lectures,  and  letters 
show  his  familiarity  with  Classical  and  Renaissance  writers  and  thinkers  as  well 
as  his  admiration  for  the  writings  of  the  Persian  poet  Hafiz,  Immanuel 
Swedenborg,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Goethe,  and  the  Romantic  poets  (his 
contemporaries). 

2In  "Self-Reliance,"  Emerson  asserts,  "To  believe  your  own  thought,  to 
believe  that  what  is  true  for  you  in  your  private  heart  is  true  for  all  men,~that  is 
genius"  (CW  2:  27). 

3In  "The  Divinity  School  Address,"  Emerson  recognizes  Jesus  as  a  man, 
one  among  "the  true  race  of  prophets"  (CW  1:  81),  but  he  believes  that 
"historical  Christianity  .  .  .  has  dwelt,  it  dwells,  with  noxious  exaggeration 
about  the  person  of  Jesus"  (CW  1:  82).  These  citations  may  not  address 
Monroe's  statements,  but  they  do  imply  Monroe's  knowledge  of  Emerson's 
more  radical  theology. 

4A  major  physical  difference  is  that  Emerson  suffered  from  uveitis,  an 
eye  inflammation  probably  caused  by  tuberculosis  (Richardson  63);  Monroe's 
tubercular  lung  causes  his  death.  The  widely  known  Emerson  established  a 
thriving  intellectual  community  in  Concord,  Massachusetts;  a  sincere  searcher, 
Monroe  "seeds"  the  next  generation  (Ada,  his  daughter,  and  Inman,  Ada's 
beloved)  with  ideas  about  possible  attitudes  toward  life.  However,  Monroe  lacks 
the  energy  and  the  originality  to  be  an  "individual"  and  a  "nonconformist." 

5In  contrast  to  the  fictional  Ada  is  the  real  Louisa  May  Alcott,  whose 
high-minded,  Transcendentalist  father,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  was  a  founder  of 
Fruitlands  (1843)  and  an  enlightened  educator,  but  who  could  not  support  his 
family.  Ms.  Alcott  was  able  to  satirize  her  father's  antebellum  experiment  in 
transcendental  living,  because,  among  other  things,  at  that  time,  the  family  did 
not  live  in  a  war  economy  or  in  a  war  zone. 

6Lawrence  Buell  reports  that  Emerson  was  a  fascinated  translator  of 
Persian  poetry.  Using  Edward  Said's  modern  term  and  suggesting  a 
transcendental  unification  of  opposites,  Buell  says  that  Emerson  was  intrigued 
by  "an  exotic  other"  that  complemented  his  New  England  culture  (153). 

7  Compare,  for  example,  words  of  the  spiritual  folksong,  "Wayfaring 
Stranger": 
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I  know  dark  clouds  will  gather  round  me; 

I  know  my  way  is  rough  and  steep. 

But  golden  fields  lie  out  before  me 

Where  God's  redeemed  shall  ever  sleep. 

I'm  going  there  to  see  my  mother, 

She  said  she'd  meet  me  when  I  come.   (Back  Roads  to  Cold 

Mountain) 
8Emerson  writes,   "The  diseases,  the   elements,   fortune,   gravity, 
lightning,  respect  no  persons"  ("Fate,"  The  Conduct  of  Life,  CW  6:  4). 

9Likewise,  Emerson  writes  that  "he  whose  eye  can  integrate  all  the 
parts,  ...  is  the  poet"  (Nature,  CW  1:  9),  and  he  compares  the  feeling  of 
learning  an  eternal,  unseen  truth  from  a  poem  to  reaching  a  new  height:  "I  shall 
mount  above  these  clouds  and  opaque  airs  in  which  I  live  .  .  .  and  from  the 
heaven  of  truth  I  shall  see  and  comprehend  my  relations  ("The  Poet,"  CW  3:  8). 

10Rusk  (especially  in  n.  147  on  382  of  Letters)  records  Emerson's  letter 
to  Carlyle,  probably  written  on  September  26.  Rusk  found  only  a  draft  in  a 
"Blue  Book  List"  and  incomplete  versions  of  it,  which  were  published  later  in 
several  periodicals,  among  them  Harper's  and  the  New-York  Tribune. 
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Photograph,  circa  1983,  courtesy  of  Edmund  A.  Schofield 


The  Archdruid  Visits  Walden  Pond 

Edmund  A.  Schofield 


In  April  1983  I  had  the  immense  privilege  of  chauffeuring  David 
Brower  (1912-2000),  John  McPhee's  "Archdruid,"  from  Boston's  Logan  Airport 
to  Concord  and  into  the  very  heart  of  Thoreau  Country.  His  wife  Anne 
accompanied  him  on  the  trip.  The  occasion  was  Walden  Forever  Wild's  annual 
"Walden  Pond  Day,"  which  normally  was  held  on  the  Saturday  closest  to  May 
6th,  the  date  of  Thoreau's  death.  In  1983,  however,  I  prevailed  upon  Mary  P. 
Sherwood,  the  founder  and  perennial  Chair  of  Walden  Forever  Wild,  to  schedule 
the  event  for  April  23rd,  to  coincide  with  Earth  Day  and  (almost)  with  John 
Muir's  birthday  (April  21st),  and  to  invite  David  Brower  to  speak.  John  Muir 
himself  had  visited  Walden  almost  exactly  ninety  years  before. 

Though  Brower  had  visited  Paul  Brooks'  home  in  Lincoln  when  Brooks 
was  on  the  Sierra  Club's  Board  of  Directors  during  the  1960s,  he  did  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  visit  Walden  Pond.  Thus,  the  visit  I  describe  here  probably  was 
Brower' s  first  to  Walden  Pond.  In  any  case,  nothing  he  said  during  the  visit 
indicated  that  he  had  ever  been  to  Walden  before. 

The  night  before,  I  picked  up  the  Browers  at  Logan  in  a  car  graciously 
lent  us  for  the  occasion  by  Tom  and  Anne  Yeomans  of  Concord,  who  had  known 
the  Browers  in  California,  and  drove  them  straight  to  the  home  of  Bill  and  Peggy 
Brace  on  Liberty  Street.  The  Braces  had  generously  agreed  to  be  the  Browers' 
hosts  in  Concord.  Their  enchanting  home  is  so  secluded  and  shielded  by  hills  and 
woods  that  it  seems  to  belong  in  rural  Vermont,  not  in  a  close  suburb  of  Boston 
(no,  not  even  Concord).  It  was  the  perfect  place  for  the  distinguished  visitors 
from  California  to  relax  and  socialize.  At  some  point  David  Brower  told  me  that 
as  we  drove  up  the  Braces'  driveway  he  thought  we  were  going  to  visit  an 
historic  house.  He  was  astonished  when  he  realized  that  Anne  and  he  would  be 
privileged  to  lodge  there  for  two  nights! 

As  we  were  coming  into  Concord  along  Cambridge  Turnpike  late  that 
evening,  I  pointed  out  or  mentioned  as  being  nearby  several  historic  sites  near 
the  junction  of  Lexington  Road:  the  Emerson  House,  the  Concord  Antiquarian 
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Society  (as  it  was  then  still  called),  the  Wayside,  Orchard  House,  the  Grapevine 
Cottage,  and  so  on.  Brower,  a  native  of  California  who  had  spent  his  entire 
professional  life  championing  (and  rattling  around  in)  millions  of  acres  of 
wilderness  in  the  western  U.  S.,  was  amazed  at  how  close  the  sites  were  to  each 
other.  He  must  have  felt  a  bit  claustrophobic. 

He  was  scheduled  to  pay  a  symbolic  visit  to  Walden  in  the  morning  and 
speak  in  the  new  Emerson  Umbrella  Center  for  the  Arts  in  the  evening.  His 
speech  at  the  Emerson  Umbrella  would  be,  in  fact,  the  very  first  event  ever  held 
there.  At  Walden,  observing  a  rite  that  dates  to  1872,  Brower  dutifully  added  a 
stone  he  had  gleaned  from  some  high  Sierra  peak  to  the  cairn  near  the  site  of 
Thoreau's  Walden  house.  The  stone  was  not  there  long,  however:  Mary 
Sherwood  and  Roland  Robbins  removed  it  "for  safekeeping"  that  day.  Where  it 
finally  wound  up,  I  have  no  idea. 

Like  the  Yeomanses  and  Braces,  most  of  Concord  treated  David  Brower 
with  courtesy  and  generosity.  The  owners  of  A  Different  Drummer  restaurant  in 
the  Depot,  for  example,  spontaneously  offered  to  donate  a  fine  dinner  for  the  out- 
of-town  guests  (and  for  me,  too)— and  invited  us  all  back  for  free  drinks  later  in 
the  evening.  The  Concord  Journal,  though,  did  not  greet  Brower  warmly,  and  in 
an  editorial  the  next  week  excoriated  him  and  Mary  Sherwood  for  trying  to 
prohibit  swimming  in  Walden.  (Brower  actually  did  not  speak  against 
swimming  in  Walden  and  in  fact  was  not  opposed  to  it,  much  to  my 
disappointment.)  Mary,  for  her  part,  sulked  all  during  Brower' s  visit,  no  doubt 
because  someone  (a  man,  no  less)  was  upstaging  her,  the  founder  of  Walden 
Forever  Wild  and  the  self-ordained  protector  of  Walden  Pond.  One  would  never 
have  realized  this  from  the  two  photographs  of  them  together  that  were  published 
in  the  Journal,  however.  They  looked  like  the  best  of  friends.  As  for  Brower,  he 
treated  Mary  with  deference  and  the  utmost  courtesy. 

During  the  visit  to  Walden  that  morning  I  asked  Brower  to  pay  a  brief 
visit  to  the  site  on  Brister's  Hill  that  was  slated  to  become  a  helicopter  landing 
pad  for  executives  of  Millipore  Filter  Corporation  in  Bedford.  J.  Walter  Brain 
of  Lincoln,  who  was  acutely  aware  of  the  danger  to  the  site,  not  to  mention  its 
significance,  had  strongly  urged  me  to  do  so.  Mary  Sherwood  would  not  allow 
it,  however.  In  fact,  she  was  furious  that  I  would  take  an  interest  in  a  site  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation.  It  was  this  very  site,  of 
course,  that  Don  Henley  later  rescued  from  development  as  a  so-called  "office 
park." 

That  afternoon  I  was  obliged  to  whisk  Brower  into  Boston  for  an  Earth 
Day  speech  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  then  usher  him  quickly  back  to 
Concord  in  time  for  dinner  at  A  Different  Drummer  and  his  evening  address  at 
the  Umbrella.  Everything  went  like  clockwork.  We  outflanked  Boston's 
notorious  traffic  and  returned  to  Concord  unscathed  and  on  schedule. 

At  one  point,  by  way  of  small  talk,  I  mentioned  some  famous  historic 
artifact  we  had  passed  en  route  to  or  from  Boston  (I  forget  which),  and  asked 
Brower  his  opinion  of  it.  He  hadn't  noticed  it,  he  replied,  nor,  I  learned  upon 
further  probing,  had  he  noticed  anything  else  of  Boston  or  of  man's  works  along 
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the  way.  David  Brower  had  eyes  only  for  Nature,  I  suddenly  realized,  and  it  was 
futile  to  try  to  discuss  anything  else,  unless  it  happened  to  be  some  past, 
current,  or  future  conservation  campaign  —  which  was  sure  to  energize  him.  It 
was  as  though  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  civil  engineering  and  public  works 
simply  did  not  exist!  To  him,  these  obviously  were  ephemeral,  invisible,  mere 
will-o'-the-wisps.  His  eyes  or  brain  refused  to  acknowledge  them.  They  simply 
didn't  matter. 

Four  years  earlier,  in  a  hotel  elevator  in  Toronto,  where  Brower  and  I 
were  attending  the  Canadian  Acid  Rain  Conference,  I  buttonholed  him  briefly  and 
asked  whether  Thoreau  had  played  any  part  in  his  love  of  the  natural  world. 
"None,"  he  said,  much  to  my  disappointment.  The  greatest  literary  influence  on 
him,  it  turns  out,  was  the  children's  writer  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Because  of 
this,  I  had  plied  the  Browers  with  copies  of  Thoreau's  works  before  their  visit  to 
Concord,  which  they  eagerly  and  appreciatively  read  in  California.  During  their 
visit  they  compared  Thoreau's  writing  with  John  Muir's;  Thoreau's  was  far 
better,  they  opined.  Muir's  was,  among  other  things,  far  too  sentimental  and 
cluttered  with  Muir's  favorite  word,  "glorious." 

That  evening,  after  Brower  had  spoken  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Emerson  Umbrella,  I  asked  him  whether  I  might  have  a  copy  of  his  text.  He 
simply  handed  it  over  to  me.  He  had  composed  it  en  route  on  a  portable 
computer  in  a  hotel  room,  I  believe,  or  a  primitive  typewriter  of  some  sort, 
which  printed  in  "dot-matrix"  format.  Though  very  difficult  to  read,  it  is  still 
legible  twenty  years  later.  The  full  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

[TEXT  OF  BROWER'S  SPEECH] 


THOREAU,    WALDEN,   AND 
TRANSCENDENVIRONMENTALISM 

By  David  R.  Brower 

Founder  of  Friends  of  the  Earth 

and  facilitator  of  the  Sierra  Club  book 

"In  Wildness  Is  the  Preservation  of  the  World" 

[Presented  to  the  members  and  guests  of  Walden  Forever  WUd  on  Walden  Pond 
Day,  April  23,  1983,  at  the  Emerson  Umbrella  Center  for  the  Arts,  Concord, 
Massachusetts.  Transcribed  by  Edmund  A.  Schofield  on  March  8,  2003,  from  the 
speaker's  original  computer-printout  text.] 

Thoreau  scholars  who  are  likely  to  be  troubled  about  what  I  do  not 
know  about  Henry  David  Thoreau  — and  my  nonknowledge  is  encyclopedic— 
may  wish  to  depart.  Walden  Pond  defenders,  who  believe  that  what  happened 
here  one  and  a  third  centuries  ago  suggests  that  Walden  should  be  considered  a 
sacred  place,  not  a  sacrifice  area,  may  wish  to  stick  around.  People  who  not  only 
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consider  it  so,  but  also  wish  to  defend  it  as  such,  are  urged  not  to  leave.  Their 
dedication  may  never  have  been  needed  more  than  it  is  now. 

Now  you  know  my  bias.  You  don't  know  my  qualifications,  and  it  is 
just  as  well,  for  I  should  then  have  no  reason  to  go  on.  And  keynote  speeches,  if 
they  do  nothing  else,  always  go  on. 

I  should  confess  that  I  like  this  part  of  the  world  very  much.  When  I 
first  saw  Lincoln  and  the  loving  care  it  exhibits  in  so  many  places,  I  thought  out 
loud  that  it  ought  to  be  a  national  park.  Now  that  I  see  who  heads  the  federal 
department  that  is  responsible  for  the  national  parks,  I  am  glad  that  no  one  was 
listening.  Perhaps  I  liked  this  bit  of  country  so  well  because  my  great 
grandparents,  although  not  quite  neighbors,  were  contemporaries  of  Henry 
Thoreau.  And  although  they  abandoned  New  England  long  before  Walden  began 
to  sell  well  at  all,  they  carried  out  to  the  sunbelt  in  their  genes  a  feeling  for  New 
England  that  abides  in  me  in  spite  of  my  Farwesternization.  It  is  a  feeling  that 
becomes  almost  uncontrollable  when  your  autumn  sets  in  with  its  inexcusable 
and  unnecessarily  excessive  beauty.  Just  thinking  about  your  autumn 
extravaganza  tempts  me,  in  order  that  diversions  not  get  in  my  way,  to  keep 
talking  here  until  autumn  comes  around  again.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  wanted 
one  more  spring.  I  want  one  more  autumn— preferably  twenty  or  thirty  more. 
But  rest  easy.  I'll  stop  talking  before  then. 

Two  last  introductory  thoughts  before  my  short  speech  and  prolonged 
finish.  First,  as  a  Californian,  I  face  a  peculiar  problem  and  know  it  because  I 
encountered  it  before.  A  few  years  ago  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  were  collaborating  on  the  book,  New  England's  White 
Mountains:  At  Home  in  the  Wild.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  Boston  I  got  so 
enthusiastic  about  what  we  should  do  with  the  book  that  I  was  flagged  down 
with  the  admonition,  "I  don't  want  to  be  importuned  by  a  salesman."  (We  got 
the  book  out  anyway.)  So  I'll  try  not  to  sell  you  anything. 

Second,  even  though  subsequent  digging  may  dismiss  the  incident  as 
apocryphal,  I  really  do  believe  that  Henry  Thoreau  did  say  to  Mr.  Emerson,  after 
he  asked  what  Henry  was  doing  in  jail,  "Ralph,  what  are  you  doing  out  there?" 
And  he  is  asking  all  of  us,  as  he  twirls,  and  as  his  spirit,  wherever  it  may  be, 
looks  over  what  has  happened  to  his  little  Walden  Pond  and  to  our  whole  little 
planet,  "What  are  all  of  you  doing  out  there?"  The  Thoreau  question  I  have  used 
more  than  any  other  is  "What's  the  use  of  a  house  if  you  haven't  got  a  tolerable 
planet  to  put  it  on?"  And  what's  the  use  of  a  planet,  he  might  well  ask  today,  if 
you  let  the  stupidity  persist  that  poisons  the  planet,  then  vaporizes  what  the 
planet  needs  if  it  is  to  go  on  supporting  life.  And  he  might  well  wonder,  sensing 
the  imminence  of  extinction  and  oblivion,  and  how  these  twin  potential  disasters 
obliterate,  for  all  the  unnumbered  billions  of  people  yet  unborn,  any  chance  at 
all  to  enjoy  the  planet.  He  might  wonder  why  never  have  so  few  done  so  little 
for  so  many. 

"Rise  up  early  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  he  said,  "and  seek  adventure. 
Let  the  noontime  find  thee  by  other  lakes,  and  the  nighttime  find  thee 
everywhere  at  home."  I  can  still  rise  up  early  but  not  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 
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Adventure  needs  blank  spots  on  the  map,  and  the  satellites  leave  none.  Other 
lakes  are  acid.  And  to  try  to  be  everywhere  at  home  is  to  give  people  a  chance 
to  call  the  police. 

We  need  the  tonic  of  wildness,  he  said,  and  believed  that  in  wildness  is 
the  preservation  of  the  world.  He  wanted  the  whole  poem,  not  one  from  which 
some  demigod  had  torn  out  the  finest  pages.  Well,  the  demigods  have  been  very 
busy,  and  are  getting  busier  while  we  sit  here.  Tearing  out  a  page  or  two  is  not 
enough  in  the  Day  of  the  Shredder.  The  speed  with  which  we  eliminate  the 
splendor  of  the  organic  diversity  of  the  earth  is  testimony  to  unprecedented 
arrogance  or  stupidity,  or  both.  It  impoverishes  us  more  than  we  know.  Thoreau 
said  so:  "A  man  is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  things  he  can  afford  to  let 
alone." 

Given  the  situation  facing  us  today,  I  think  Thoreau  would  quickly 
agree  with  Marjory  Loveys,  who  told  a  Canadian  Acid  Rain  Conference  in  1979, 
"If  all  the  world  were  a  stage,  this  must  be  the  Gong  Show." 

The  next  question  is,  "What  can  we  do  about  it?" 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do,  I  submit,  is  read  more  Thoreau.  I  wish  I 
could  say  I  already  have,  but  I  haven't.  More  Thoreau  is  something  I  happily 
have  ahead  of  me.  From  leafing  through  Perry  Miller's  Consciousness  in 
Concord,  I  can  see  that  by  following  Thoreau's  technique  I  may  yet  get  my 
autobiography  written.  I  am  afraid  that  my  publisher  fears  I  am  using  someone 
else  as  a  model— Eliot  Porter.  Dr.  Porter  took  twenty  years  to  compile  an 
anthology  of  Thoreau— one  which  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  thought  was  the  best 
Thoreau  anthology  there  was— and  illustrating  it  with  his  color  photographs.  Let 
me  tell  you  a  little  about  it,  because  the  resulting  book,  and  what  it  has 
accomplished  so  far,  is  something  that  would  have  pleased  Henry  David  himself. 

What  was  to  become  the  book  was  first  assembled  as  an  exhibition  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  entitled  The  Seasons.  I  did  not  see  it  there,  but 
many  people  who  did  thought  it  should  be  made  into  a  book.  Six  major 
publishers  agreed,  but  thought  the  project  would  be  too  expensive  for  them  to 
undertake.  The  Sierra  Club  Exhibit  Format  Series  had  just  enjoyed  three  initial 
successes— books  celebrating  for  the  most  part  photographs  by  Ansel  Adams  and 
Cedric  Wright.  Nancy  Newhall  had  a  major  role  in  their  preparation,  and  from 
our  working  together  she  saw  some  promise  for  Eliot  Porter  and  suggested  that 
he  send  the  dummies  of  his  book  to  me  in  San  Francisco.  I  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  their  beauty  that  I  resolved  to  see  them  published  even  if  I  had  to  take  up  a 
career  in  crime  to  get  the  necessary  funds.  There  were  plenty  of  difficulties,  but 
crime  was  not  necessary.  A  generous  grant  and  interest-free  loan  arranged  by  the 
late  Kenneth  Bechtel  got  the  Sierra  Club  project  under  way,  and  we  shortly  had  a 
volume  with  one  of  the  longest  titles  of  the  time  — the  full  Thoreau  quote  that 
The  Wilderness  Society  used  on  its  letterhead,  thanks  to  Howard  Zahniser's 
knowledge  of  Thoreau:  "In  Wildness  Is  the  Preservation  of  the  World."  (It  could 
be  noted  in  passing  that  about  fifty  percent  of  the  time  the  title  is  misquoted  as 
"in  wilderness.")  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  wrote  the  Introduction,  the  work  of  a 
Thoreau  scholar.  I  wrote  the  Foreword  because  I  have  developed  a  habit  of 
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writing  them  and  mine  have  so  far  got  by  without  scholarship.  The  first  printing 
was  thirteen  thousand  copies.  We  put  a  $25  price  on  the  book  and  held  our 
breath.  We  had  to  do  both.  But  not  for  long.  Our  luck  was  much  better  than 
Thoreau's  with  Walden.  In  four  months  we  had  paid  back  our  loan  and  were 
back  on  press.  We  arranged  with  Ballantine  Books  to  publish  a  high-quality 
paperback  and  had  the  $25  and  $3.95  books  on  the  market  at  the  same  time, 
some  of  us  holding  our  breath.  Apparently  the  little  book  served  as  a 
promotional  brochure,  at  reader's  expense,  for  the  big  book.  I  would  guess  that 
about  75,000  of  the  hardback  have  been  sold  so  far  and  ten  times  that  many  of 
the  paperback. 

If  only  Henry  David  could  have  shared  the  benefits!  He  might  have 
modified  his  ideas  about  wealth.  And  he  might  not  have. 

The  book  appeared  early  in  the  sixties  and  seemed  to  be  exactly  what 
people  of  the  time  felt  they  needed,  especially  students.  It  was  our  impression 
that  students  cut  back  on  beer  until  they  could  save  enough  to  buy— not  the 
$3.95  book,  but  the  $25  size.  One  person  who  bought  the  smaller  book  was 
then  a  San  Francisco  cable  car  operator  who  was  later  to  become  the  mayor  of 
Crested  Butte,  Colorado.  In  between  those  jobs  he  suffered  two  major  accidents. 
One  was  a  collision  between  his  motorbike  and  a  tanker  truck,  in  which  he  was 
cruelly  burned.  When  he  lay  in  the  hospital  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  not  knowing 
whether  he  would  see  again,  he  was  read  to  out  of  the  book.  His  recollection  of 
what  the  Porter  photographs  looked  like  illustrated  the  words  of  Thoreau.  The 
combination  was  an  important  part  of  what  sustained  him.  When  the  bandages 
were  removed,  he  could  see  again,  but  there  was  empty  space  where  his  fingers 
had  been.  Undaunted,  he  learned  to  fly,  crashed,  and  ended  up  in  a  wheel 
chair— and  in  city  hall.  His  high  spirits  are  epitomized  by  his  revision  of  his 
goal  in  life:  "I  was  going  to  do  a  thousand  things.  Now  I  can  only  do  nine 
hundred  ninety-nine."  When  I  asked  him  a  few  years  ago  if  that  lower  number 
could  include  his  serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Friends  of  the  Earth,  he 
agreed  to,  to  our  delight. 

There  may  be  better  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  Thoreau's  writing,  but 
I'll  stick  with  Mayor  Mitchell. 

That's  more  reason  than  you  may  think  for  my  doing  so.  From  Perry 
Miller's  book  I  learned  that  on  27  January  1841,  when  Henry  Thoreau  was 
twenty-three,  he  and  his  brother  John  took  the  affirmative  in  a  debate  at  the 
Concord  Lyceum  on  the  question,  "Is  it  ever  proper  to  offer  forcible  resistance?" 
Mayor  Mitchell  offered  forcible  resistance,  of  the  most  resolute  kind,  to  apathy 
and  despair. 

We  need  that  kind  of  force  now  as  we  never  needed  it  before— the  force 
of  ideas,  not  arms.  Walter  Cronkite  must  have  been  thinking  of  Thoreau  when 
he  said,  "We  cannot  win  by  force  of  arms.  We  must  do  it  by  example."  Surely 
we  can  learn  from  what  happened  in  Iran  and  in  Beirut  that  neither  our  staggering 
inventory  of  nuclear  weapons  nor  the  Soviet  inventory  can  contend  with  the 
leveling  capabilities  demonstrated  there,  or  that  could  be  demonstrated  on  our 
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own  soil  if  we  insist  on  being  rich  in  the  non-Thoreauvian  sense,  and  refuse  to 
let  alone  a  number  of  things  that  need  to  be  shared  equitably  with  other  nations 
and  other  generations.  We  have  spread  nuclear  technology  around  the  world  so 
efficiently  that  we  can  indeed  be  hoist  by  our  own  nuclear  petard.  The  bomb  in 
Beirut  could  just  as  well  have  been  nuclear,  for  all  the  precaution  we  have  taken 
about  letting  nuclear  genies  out  of  the  bottle,  whether  the  atoms  are  in  reactors 
or  bombs.  The  reactor  is  the  brooding  hen  for  the  bomb.  It  provides  the  cover 
without  which  the  making  of  bombs  would  be  easily  spotted.  The  Beirut  bomb 
could  have  been  nuclear.  The  embassy  could  have  been  a  capital.  Tough  talk  and 
an  arms  race  do  not  ease  tensions.  Nor  do  threats  of  armed  action  against  anyone 
who  interferes  with  our  oil  in  the  Middle  East  and  our  profligacy  with  it  and 
with  resources  in  general. 

Thoreau's  teaching  has  a  new  relevance,  and  although  the  tongue- 
paralyzing  word  I  coined,  transcendenvironmentalism,  is  far  too  long  to  be  of 
any  use,  it  does  sum  up  two  important  needs  — that  we  go  beyond 
shortsightedness  in  our  philosophy  and  beyond  our  comfortable  old  limits  in  the 
environmental  movement.  We  can  dillydally  no  longer  in  bringing  two 
important  elements  of  our  civilization  together  so  that  we  can  keep  the  earth 
from  being  blown  apart.  Forcible  resistance  to  apathy  and  despair  are  in  order. 
And  nonviolent  resistance  to  stupidity  is  in  order  too,  and  let  no  one  forget  how 
critical  it  was  when,  according  to  Haldemann's  book,  Richard  Nixon  would  have 
used  the  bomb  in  Viet  Nam  had  it  not  been  for  the  demonstrations.  Mouths  can 
make  statements.  So  can  bodies.  "What  are  you  doing  out  there,  Ralph?"  still 
has  a  message  in  it  for  democracies  and  for  humanity.  There  was  indeed 
consciousness  in  Concord,  but  there  was  more.  There  was  conscience. 
Washington,  moreover,  should  be  far  more  aware  than  it  seems  to  be  of  the 
depth  of  human  unease  around  the  world.  There  are  far  more  important  threats  to 
its  future  than  whether  or  not  taxes  are  withheld  from  interest  and  dividend 
payments.  There  will  be  no  banks  on  a  vaporized  earth. 

I  have  not  been  too  clear,  unless  I  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am 
far  more  worried  than  I  ever  was  before— worried  for  you,  not  for  me.  When  one 
is  seventy,  worries  get  switched  around  that  way.  I  am  worried  because  the 
people  who  cowed  the  Senate  on  the  tax-withholding  issue  so  far  outgun— to  use 
a  poor  metaphor— the  people  who  should  be  heard  from,  and  are  not,  when 
President  Reagan  says  it  is  none  of  our  business  who  has  the  bomb,  or  talks 
about  limited  nuclear  war,  or  gives  us  James  Watt  and  keeps  him,  or  says 
conservation  is  getting  too  cold  in  the  winter  and  too  hot  in  the  summer,  or 
wants  to  disarm  by  building  more  weapons— and  the  list  could  go  on— and  when 
he  needs  to  be  persuaded  by  an  unprecedented  public  response  that  the  public  has 
better  ideas  and  he  has  no  mandate  for  his.  Not  even  if  the  Dow  Jones  average 
tops  1200  and  stays  there. 

You  see,  I  still  remember  Governor  Reagan,  who  didn't  like  the  free 
speech  movement  at  the  University  of  California  in  my  birthplace,  Berkeley, 
and  who  said  of  the  students,  if  they  want  a  blood  bath,  let  them  have  it. 
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One  of  the  Berkeley  students  was  also  a  student  of  Thoreau.  It  was 
Terry  Russell,  principal  author  of  the  Sierra  Club  book,  On  the  Loose,  still  a 
great  book.  Terry  was  drowned  in  a  boating  accident  in  the  Green  River  just  after 
he  wrote  the  book.  Try  to  borrow  one.  You  will  see  how  well  he  was  informed 
by  what  went  on  so  long  ago  at  Walden  Pond.  Terry  quoted  well  from  Henry 
David's  words,  and  drew  well  from  his  thoughts,  especially  in  Terry's  finest: 

Adventure  is  not  in  the  guidebook,  beauty  is  no[t]  on  the  map. 

Seek  and  ye  shall  find. 

And  finders  should  be  keepers,  and  sharers,  of  both,  for  always.  And  ought  not 
Walden  Pond  always  be  a  place  that  is  spared,  not  just  in  print,  but  in  itself,  for 
that  quest? 

I'm  for  letting  it  reflect  its  history. 

[END  OF  BROWER'S  TEXT] 


The  last  day  of  the  visit  saw  one  continual  downpour  of  rain.  From  the 
front  window  of  the  Brace  residence,  David  Brower  spent  much  of  the  day 
looking  out  at  the  watery  prospect.  The  Concord  River,  visible  across  Liberty 
Street  from  the  Brace  home,  was  in  high  spring  flood.  Some  time  that  day 
Brower  wrote  as  follows  in  the  Brace  family's  guest  book: 

What's  the  use  of  a  planet  if  you  haven't  got  a  house 
like  this  to  put  on  it,  or  people  like  Bill  and  Peggy  in  it?  With 
thanks  for  the  muffins[,]  the  tea,  the  fireplace,  the  yogurt  and 
blackberries,  the  two  delightful  nights,  the  windows  that  we 
could  put  oars  out  into  the  Concord  at  flood,  the  forgiving 
harpsichord  and  piano,  the  wonderful  things  talked  about,  and 
to  Henry  David  for  what  he  did  for  and  whom  he  brought  into 
the  neighborhood  and  opened  our  eyes  to  about  the  wide  wild 
world. 

Anne  and  David  Brower,  Berkeley 

David  Brower  made  three  other  visits  to  Concord.  During  the  first  he 
was  back  at  the  Emerson  Umbrella,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Canadian  Indians 
whose  ancestral  domain  near  James  Bay  was  threatened  by  a  vast  hydroelectric 
project.  During  the  second  visit  he  spoke  at  a  reception  at  the  Fenn  School.  On 
his  last  visit  to  Concord  he  received  the  Thoreau  Award  from  the  Thoreau 
Society.  Earlier,  he  had  received  the  John  Muir  Award  from  the  Sierra  Club. 

David  Brower,  John  Muir,  and. Henry  Thoreau,  it  seems  to  me,  viewed 
this  world  through  similar  eyes:  as  God  saw  fit  to  make  it,  unhandseled  by 
humanity's  greed  and  ignorance;  a  world  "made  perfect  by  the  ages,"  as  Brower 
loved  to  say,  neither  scarred  nor  maimed  by  human  action.  They  spent  their 
entire  lives  recording  or  trying  to  preserve  or  recapture  that  vision  — in  short,  to 
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ensure,  in  Thoreau's  phrase,  "an  entire  heaven  and  an  entire  earth."  How 
appropriate  that  all  three,  at  one  time  or  another,  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
little  Walden  Pond,  a  universal  symbol  of  all  they  believed  and  hoped  in. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT:  I  am  grateful  to  Peggy  Brace  for  allowing  me  to  quote 
David  Brower's  entry  in  her  family's  guest  book. 
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A  Film  by  Huey 


DVDs  &  Soundtrack  CDs 
Order  at  www.filmsbyhuey.com 


To  learn  about  the  new  film  in  progress 
y  David  Thoreau,  S  ?  Soul 

E-mail:  huey@filmsbyhuey.com 


THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 

Where  Concord's  History  Begins 

Forthcoming  late  2006 

"An  Observant  Eye  " 
The  Thoreau  Collection  at  the  Concord  Museum 

By  David  F.  Wood,  Curator,  Concord  Museum 


This  four-color,  hardcover  catalogue  of 
the  Concord  Museum's  Thoreau 
collection,  supported  in  part  by  an 
IMLS  Museums  for  America  grant,  will 
serve  both  the  scholar  and  the  generalist 
through  use  of  the  objects  themselves — 
how  Thoreau  used  them,  what  they 
meant  to  his  writings,  why  they  were 
acquired,  what  they  meant  to  the  people 
who  knew  and  admired  him,  and  what 
they  mean  today. 
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On  Cambridge  Turnpike  in  historic  Concord,  Massachusetts 
www.concordmuseum.org  •   (978)  369-9763 
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New  in  the  series 

The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 

Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell,  Editor-in-Chief 
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Excursions 

HENRY  D.  THOREAU 


Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer 

Excursions  presents  texts  of  nine  essays, 
including  some  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau's  most 
engaging  and  popular  works,  newly  edited 
and  based  on  the  most  authoritative  versions 
of  each.  These  essays  represent  Thoreau  in 
many  stages  of  his  writing  career,  ranging 
from  1842 — when  he  accepted  Emerson's 
commission  to  review  four  volumes  of 
botanical  and  zoological  catalogues  in  an 
essay  that  was  published  in  The  Dial  as 
"Natural  History  of  Massachusetts" — to 
1862,  when  he  prepared  "Wild  Apples,"  a 
lecture  he  had  delivered  in  the  Concord 
Lyceum's  1859-1860  season,  for  publication 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  after  his  death.  Three 
other  early  meditations  on  natural  history 
and  human  nature,  "A  Winter  Walk,"  "A  Walk 
to  Wachusett,"  and  "The  Landlord,"  were  originally  published  in  1842  and  1843. 
Lively,  light  pieces,  they  reveal  Thoreau's  early  use  of  themes  and  approaches  that 
recur  throughout  his  work.  "A  Yankee  in  Canada,"  a  book-length  account  of  an  1850 
trip  to  Quebec  that  was  published  in  part  in  1853,  is  a  fitting  companion  to  Cape  Cod 
and  The  Maine  Woods,  Thoreau's  other  long  accounts  of  explorations  of  internal  as 
well  as  external  geography.  In  the  last  four  essays,  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees" 
(i860),  "Autumnal  Tints"  (1862),  "Walking"  (1862),  and  "Wild  Apples"  (1862), 
Thoreau  describes  natural  and  philosophical  phenomena  with  a  breadth  of  view  and 
generosity  of  tone  that  are  characteristic  of  his  mature  writing.  In  their  skillful  use  of 
precisely  observed  details  to  arrive  at  universal  conclusions,  these  late  essays  exem- 
plify Transcendental  natural  history  at  its  best. 
Cloth   $65.00  0-691-06450-4  Due  June  2007 
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DVD  Donations  Make  a  World  of  Difference 


In  the  name  of  Allah 

Dear  Meivyn  Hopper  ['Life  With  Principle* Producer].. 

My  tour  in  "Life  With  Principle"  was  fun,  and  !  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  use 
this  DVD-ROM  to  know  you  more,  especially  after  the  Lebanon  &  Palestine 
war.  which  increased  misinformation,  mtsmedia,  and  misconceptions 
The  future  is  unwritten .  so  lets  write  it  green,  peaceful,  and  with  jasmine 

I  will  use  your  DVD  in  my  classes  as  a  pilot  study  men  report  the  result  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  use  it  m  other  public  schools. 

Best  regards  from  the  land  of  peace,  love  and  jasmine 

Samah  Al  Jundi,  IEARN,  Oemascus  Syria 


PURCHASE  "Life  With  Principle:  Thoreau's  Voice  in  Our  Time" 
AND  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE. 

Buy  a  DVD-ROM  with  full  site  license  for  your  local  school  and 
ask  them  to  pair  up  with  another  school  overseas. 

VISIT  www.shopafwaldenpond.org  to  purchase  a  copy  today  OR 

CONTACT  US  at  978-287-5477  OR  by  EMAIL  at 
info@shopatwaldenpond.org 


I  have  sometimes  imagined  a  library,  i.e.  a  collection  of  the  works  of 

of  true  poets,  philosophers,  naturalists,  etc.,  deposited  not  in  a  brick  and  marble 

edifice  in  a  crowded  and  dusty  city. . .  but  rather  far  away 

in  the  depths  of  the  primitive  forest. . ." 

--  Henry  David  Thoreau,  3  February  1852 
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The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 

features  the  world's  foremost  collection  of  Thoreau-related  materials, 

a  spacious  reading  room,  and  a  variety  of  educational  programs 

and  resources.  Additional  collections  include: 

The  Papers  of  Scott  and  Helen  N earing,  social  reformers 

and  pioneers  of  homesteading  and  sustainable  living. 

and  The  Collections  of  Paul  Brooks,  environmental  writer  and  editor. 

Visitors  are  welcome  by  appointment  to  explore  all  that  the 

Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods  has  to  offer. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Jeffrey  S.  Cramer,  Curator  of  Collections 

781-259-4730  or  Jeff.Cramer@walden.org 

The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773 

www.walden.org/institute 

The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Walden  Woods  Project 
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Become  a  member  of  the  oldest  and  largest  organization 
devoted  to  an  American  author 


The 

Xnorean 
Society 

Founded  in  1941 


Publications 


Thoreau  Institute 


Members  receive  the  annual  Concord  SauntererTms  state-of-the-art  research  center, 


ande  the  quarterly  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin. 

The  Society  also  publishes  original  Thoreau-re- 
lated  books  and  reprints  of  selected  hard-to-find 
titles  about  Thoreau. 

Activities 

Join  other  members  from  around  the  world  each 
July  for  our  Annual  Gathering  held  in  Concord.  The 
Thoreau  Society  also  offers  excursions  to  locations 
associated  with  Thoreau;  seminars  and  lecture  series; 
programs  hosted  by  its  members  in  their  home  com- 
munities, and  more.  The  Society  serves  as  the  official 
Friends  of  Walden  Pond  organization,  supporting  inter- 
pretive programs  and  conservation  projects  at  Walden. 
Activities  are  listed  at  www.thoreausociety.org. 


established  in  collaboration  with  the 
Walden  Woods  Project,  houses  the 
Thoreau  Society  Collections-the  most 
comprehensive  Thoreau  collection  in 
the  world.  For  an  appointment,  call 
(781)  259-4730;  Mon.-Fri.  10  a.m.-4 
p.m. 

Shop  at  Walden  Pond 

915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA 
01742  or  visit  our  on-line  shop  at  www. 
shopatwaldenpond.org.  To  receive  a 
10%  member  discount  on  purchases, 
visit,  call,  fax  or  e-mail  the  Shop  at 
(978)  287-5477;  (978)  287-5620  fax; 


mail  to:  info@shopatwaldenpond.org. 
Membership  Form    Do  not  remove  from  library  copy 


Name 

Address 


Send  to:  The  Thoreau  Society 
55  Old  Bedford  Road 
Concord,  MA  01742 

membership  @  thoreausociety.org 


Membership  Levels: 

Individual  $40 

Student  $20 

Family  $50 

Outside  of  the  U.S./Canada/Mexico 
add  $10  for  postage. 

Method  of  Payment: 

Check 

Credit  Card  MC  Visa  Amex  Disc 


Card# 


Exp.. 


Signature 


Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  founded  in  1941,  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  (1)  to  honor 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and  stimulate  interest  in  his  life,  works, 
philosophy,  and  place  in  his  world  and  ours,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  on  his  life  and  writ- 
ings, and  (4)  to  act  as  a  repository  for  Thoreauviana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to 
Thoreau  and  his  times.  The  board  of  directors  has  recommended  for  member  approval  the 
additional  mission  of  advocating  for  the  preservation  of  Thoreau  Country,  thus  stipulating 
a  role  the  Society  has  played  since  its  founding.  The  Society  is  headquartered  in  historic 
Walden  Woods  at  the  Thoreau  Institute,  44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773. 
With  the  Isis  Fund,  parent  organization  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  the  Society  maintains 
an  archives/reading  room/media  center  complex  at  the  Thoreau  Institute.  The  Society  also 
operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a  visitor's  center  with  a  bookstore  and  gift  shop  at  the 
Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in  Concord.  The  Society  convenes  in  Concord  each  July  and 
sponsors  educational  programs  and  other  activities  throughout  the  year  including  a  lecture 
series  and  excursions  into  Thoreau  Country.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  the  public 
and  includes,  in  addition  to  a  ten  percent  discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  subscrip- 
tions to  the  annual  CONCORD  SAUNTERER  and  the  quarterly  THOREAU  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN.  See  the  membership  application  on  the  inside  back  cover. 
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